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NOTE. 

The figures of area aad population contained in the following statement are 
taken, so far as available, from the reports received from the local Governments. In 
certain cases the figures We been taW from the Census tables of 1931. 

The figures of area shown against individual provinces do not take into account 
those areas expected to be classed as excluded and partially excluded areas. 
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CHAPTER l.-INTRODUCTIO^\ 

The Most HON^BLE the MARQUESS of ZETLAND, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E,, 
SECRETARY of STATE fob INDIA. 

My Loed Maequess, 

We have the honour to submit for the information of His Majesty’s 
Government the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. The 
terms of reference to the Committee are contained in your letter of the 
31st July 1935 to our Chairman, which is printed as Appendix I to this 
Report. The composition of the Committee is as follows * — 

Chairnum. 

Sir Laurie Hammond, K.C.S.L, C.B.E. 

Me^rihers. 

The Hon’ble Sir M Venkatasubba Rao, a Judge of the Madras High 
Court. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Din Muhammad, a J udge of the Lahore High Court. 

Tout a'iid jfyrocedure. 

2. The Chairman left England on the 13th September 1935, and 
arrived in Bombay on the 26th September. The Committee held their 
first meeting at Simla on the 30th September. After a prehminary 
review of the mam problems arising out of their terms of reference and of 
the material which had been received from the various local Governments, 
they investigated the problems of dehmitation in the Punjab, and thereafter 
proceeded on a tour of the provmces. In the course of their tour, which 
did not conclude until the 24th December, the Committee visited every 
province in India. In addition, they visited the headquarters of the new 
province of Sind at Karachi, while advantage was taken of their visit to 
Ranchi to examine and take evidence on the problems arising out of the 
delimitation of constituencies in Orissa. In framing their recommenda- 
tions, the Committee have also had the advantage of first hand discussion 
with the local Governments and the Provincial Delimitation Committees 
concerned, and in addition, in every case m which they found it desirable 
in this way to supplement the information at their disposal, they have 
taken oral evidence. The total distance covered by the Committee 
during their tours in India is about 9,500 miles. The pubhc interest taken 
in their enquiries may be gauged from the fact that they have received in 
all 1,383 representations, of which 339 were addressed to them direct, and 
that they heard the oral evidence of no fewer than 331 witnesses. 

3. In their terms of reference to us His Majesty’s Government laid 
special emphasis on the importance which they attached to the sub- 
mission of the report at the earliest date consistent with the satisfac- 
tory completion of our enquiries, and we wish to place on record our 
deep appreciation of the ready assistance given us in every province 
by officials and non-officials ahke, and by the Government of India, in 
the endeavours which we made to reduce the time occupied by our 
investigations to the minimum compatible with an adequate examination 

B 
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of the material placed before us and of the representations which we 
received in every province on matters of detail affecting the delimitation 
of individual constituencies. 

The Co'/fimittee^s task, 

4. The task which our Committee was required to discharge is briefly 
the preparation of a complete scheme of delimitation of the constituencies, 
whether territorial constituencies or constituencies allotted to represen- 
tatives of special interests, in the legislatures to be established under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Our terms of reference 
further contemplated that we should investigate a variety of minor, but 
important and difficult, questions which are connected with the main 
problem of delimitation, and make recommendations regarding them. 
We may mstance the method of votmg to be adopted in plural member 
constituencies, the qualifications of electors and of candidates in the con- 
stituencies to be established for the representation of special interests ; 
and the controversial and delicate questions which arise out of the electoral 
arrangements under the Poona Pact. In one respect, our labours have 
been lightened. His Majesty’s Government had origmally contemplated 
that we should advise them on the qualifications to be prescribed for electors 
in the Chief Commissioners’ provinces. They subsequently decided that 
it would be preferable that they should themselves reach a decision on this 
question, and our recommendations regarding Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces are confined accordmgly to the delimitation of the constituen- 
cies in those provinces. 

Steps taken to elicit public opinion, 

5. His Majesty’s Government drew our special attention to the im- 
portance of ensuring that, in frammg our recommendations, our Committee 
should do so with a full appreciation of the various currents of public 
opinion, and in particular of those factors which affect the position of 
minorities and special interests. It will not be amiss to indicate briefly 
the procedure which we decided to adopt, with a view to ensuring that in 
reaching our conclusions we were fully seized of all aspects of the questions 
before us. We may, m the first place, explain that in conducting our 
enquiries, we had the advantage of a long and intensive period of pre- 
paration on the part of local Governments. A¥hile it was of course impos- 
sible for them to formulate final recommendations as regards the delimi- 
tation of constituencies, until parliamentary approval had been given to 
the Government of India BiU, the various local Governments concerned 
had made certain preliminary investigations, with the assistance m most 
eases of representative committees largely composed of members of the 
provincial legislatures and of representatives of special interests, who were 
competent to speak with authority on the more technical matters calling 
for examination. 

6. When we started our tour, we thus found available to us a mass of 
material representing the results of investigations which had been conduct- 
ed over a period of two years or more on a provisional basis by the local 
Governments concerned and by the Provincial Dehmitation or Advisory 
Committees, which had in all provinces been established to assist them 
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in their task. We had, in addition, the advantage in most provinces of 
reports of debates in the provincial legislature on the proposals to be sub- 
mitted to us for consideration. In each province, except the United Pro- 
vinces (where we had the assistance of a very full and lucid state- 
ment of the views of the Provincial Advisory Conference), we discussed 
the situation in detail with the Provincial Committee before we started 
to hear public evidence. Prom the hst of the personnel of the various 
ProAuncial Committees which is giveh in Appendix II to our Report, it 
will be seen that those bodies were well qualified to give advice and 
information of great value in an investigation such as ours, and we 
gratefully recognise their assistance. Had it not been for the invalu- 
able preparatory work performed by local Governments and by the 
Provincial Committees, it would not have been possible for us to have 
compressed our enquiries into the relatively brief period which they 
have taken. The recommendations which we now have the honour to 
submit have been framed in the light of full expression of public opinion. 
One political party, the Congress, did not appear before us, but the 
views which it held concerning the matters referred to us for enquiry 
were made known to us, either through some of the witnesses who 
appeared before us, or in the press. Moreover we tried to acquaint 
ourselves with its opinions from the debates in the local legislatures and 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Absence of rednctiom in terms of reference 

7. The Boundary Commission which was appointed in connection with 
the Representation of the People Bill m 1917 to advise as to the boundaries 
of the constituencies in England and Wales, was given precise instruc- 
tions as to the principles to govern its investigations. Those instruc- 
tions laid down, for example, the minimum population which should be 
held to justify the grant of separate representation, the scale on which 
representation should be accorded to units containing more than that 
minimum population, the extent to which and the conditions in which 
multi-member constituencies would be permissible, the manner in 
which industrial and rural areas should be separated from one another 
for the purpose of representation, and the circumstances in which 
boroughs, which were to lose the right of separate representation in 
Parliament, might be combined with other boroughs instead of being 
merged in the county or county division. In their instructions to us. His 
Majesty’s Government, having regard to the differences in provincial 
conditions, and the size of the field to be covered, dehberately refrained 
from any such precise indication of the principles which were to govern 
our investigations. 

8. The debates in Parliament on the Government of India Act 
and, in particular, the discussions which took place on the question of 
the franchise, brought into prominence the very marked differences in the 
outlook of the various Indian provinces, and the extreme difficulty of 
laying down principles which would admit of uniform application to all 
provinces. That such differences should exist is not surprising, when 
it is remembered that we are dealing with a sub-continent, three of 
wbese nine provinces contain a Jarger -Dopulation than France, which 
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presents varieties of climatic conditions sach as may be expected in an 
area stretching from the Himalayas almost to the equator, and which con- 
tains people of difierent races speaking different languages, with different 
historical backgrounds. The difficulties, and indeed the dangers, of aiming 
at an artificial uniformity in dealing with a coimtry, m different parts of 
which conditions are so markedly divergent, were emphasised by His 
Majesty’s Government in their terms of reference to us. 

Impracticability of uniformity. 

9. It would have been pleasant, if as a result of our rapid tour 
through the sub-continent of Hindustan, we could have reported certain 
uniform principles which might govern generally the delimitation of con- 
stituencies. Unfortunately this is not the case. Our investigations in the 
various provmces have brought home very forcibly to us the radical 
differences in provmcial conditions and the importance of giving the fullest 
weight to provincial feeling in the details of both delimitation and the 
election of members to the Legislatures. These differences are based on 
experience of electoral arrangements extending over a period of fifteen 
years and on a full appreciation of the vital importance of the deci- 
sions now to be taken in their effect on future political arrangements. 
We have been compelled to recognise the impracticabihty of apply- 
ing any uniform principle even in matters so important and so 
general in their bearing as the question of multi-member or single- 
member constituencies, the method of voting to be adopted, or 
the basis on which representation is to be accorded to urban and 
rural areas. We deal with these two questions of principle in some 
detail in succeeding chapters. As other instances of divergent opinions, 
we found in Bombay a desue that all labour constituencies should be 
formed from trade unions, while in Madras the local Government consi- 
dered no trade union should be used for this purpose. Madras and the 
Central Provinces desired that the University constituency should be 
restricted to the Senate, while elsewhere it was proposed that graduates 
should have the vote m this constituency. In Bihar and Orissa and in 
Madras there was a strong desire for the single non-transferable vote, the 
Punjab preferred the distributive, and Bombay the cumulative vote. 
Anxious as we have been to apply so far as possible the same governing 
principles in each of the provmces we have visited, it has proved impos- 
sible to do so without a complete disregard of the actual situation with 
which we found ourselves confronted. Provmcial differences go very 
deep, and, while we have endeavoured to apply a common principle 
wherever possible, more particularly in the case of the seats reserved 
for special interests, we wish to emphasise that in so far as we have 
departed from that ideal, and have been compelled to adopt apparently 
conflicting principles m the case of individual provinces, we have done 
so only because we are satisfied, after full discussion with the local Gov- 
ernments, with the provincial Committees, and with representatives of 
public opinion in the provinces, that the recommendation we have 
framed is that which best corresponds to provincial needs and desires 
and represents, to the best of our belief, the nearest approach to a general 
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CKIPTEK ll—VRBXS VERSUS RURAL. 

10. Parliament has always taken a very close interest in the question 
of the relative representation of the urban and rural population, both on 
the electoral roll and in the legislatures, and our terms of reference 
directed our special attention to this difficult problem. It is one which 
is so intunately bound up with the general basis of the territorial consti- 
tiiencies in the various provinces that we think it better to postpone 
any detailed examination of the proposals of individual Governments, 
until we come to deal with the general basis of territorial seats in each 
province. But the general importance of the question is such that we 
thinlv it both desirable and convement at the outset of our report to review 
briefly its more recent history , to indicate the main problems which call 
for consideration in connection with it , to state in very general terms 
the categories into which the recommendations of local Governments 
regarding it fall ; and in conclusion, to indicate the principles which have 
gmded us m deahng with it and the points which we have regarded as 
calhng for special watchfulness on our part. 

The origin of the distinction 

11. The Southborough Committee recommended (par^raph 12), and 
Parliament accepted their recommendation, that as a rule the smaller 
towns should be merged in the rural constituencies, and that these 
towns should be combined to form urban constituencies only where 
local circumstances rendered such a course desirable, i.e , where the towns 
might otherwise donunate rural interests. The amount of representation 
given to urban constituencies should be on a liberal basis as compared 
with their population. This latter recommendation the Southborough 
Committee justified on the giound of the superior standard of wealth 

and intelligence and the larger interest evinced in pohtical 

questions ” in the towns. They added, “ The towns have moreover a 
more extended experience of the use of the franchise, since it has been more 
widely exercised m mumcipal than m rural local self-government 

12. The arrangements which resulted from the report of the South- 
borough Committee remain in force at the present day. The question is, 
however, one which attracted the special attention of the Indian Franchise 
Co mmi ttee, to whose observations regarding it our attention has been 
directed in our terms of reference by His Majesty’s Government. That 
Co mmit tee, for the purpose of assessing the relative ratio of urban and of 
rural enfranchisement, took as their criterion the classification of urban 
employed in the Census Report, all municipalities, cantonments and 
other towns, with 5,000 inhabitants or over, which though they may have 
not obtained self-government, still possess urban characteristics differen- 
tiating them from the larger classes of purely agricultural villages. 

13. On the general question of the relative representation of town and 
country in the new legislatures, the Committee renoarked (paragraph 95) : 

“ The actual influence which the urban vote may have on rural areas 
depends largely on the extent to which urban areas are included in rural 

tbp delimitation stage one of the most 
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important matters to be taken into consideration will be the desirability 
of making the representation of town and country in the legislatures pro* 
portionate to the population in each. The matter will also come up for 
consideration in mixed constituencies consisting partly of urban and partly 
of rural areas. In Bombay, for example, it would be advisable, other 
things being equal, to arrange constituencies so that urban areas will 
not have a preponderating influence in mixed constituencies, while m 
Madras, on the other hand, where rural voting strength is the greater, it 
may be found desirable to give some weightage to urban areas in the 
distribution of seats”. 

The views of local Governments, 

14. The recommendations that we have received from local Govern- 
ments show that the provinces fall, broadly speaking, into two schools. 
The first school proceeds on the basis of population ; the second, on the 
inclusion in urban constituencies of all areas under municipal self-govern- 
ment. 

At the outset of our enquiry, we were disposed to thmk that there 
would be advantage in achieving, if possible, a measure of uniformity 
as between the different provinces on this question of urban and rural 
representation* Our aim was to ensure (a) that no area should be 
included in urban constituencies which did not possess fairly definite 
urban characteristics ; (b) that in any case in which a large unit 
with a substantial population fell to be considered for inclusion in rural 
constituencies, on the ground that its claim to inclusion in the urban 
category was doubtful, we should see that, if it was necessary to include 
it in a rural constituency, the urban element should not dominate 
the lura in that constituency. 

The criterion to he apj)lied. 

15. The first question for consideration is the criterion to be applied in 
distinguishing urban from rural. As stated above, the Indian Franchise 
Committee, for the purpose of estimating the relative proportions of 
urban and rural in the electorate, took the only standard readily 
available without an exhaustive enquiry into this subject, nz,, the 
standard of 5,000 adopted by the census authorities. Difficult as it may 
be to find a satisfactory general dividing line between urban and rural, 
we are entirely satisfied in the light of the close and detailed study which 
we have given to this matter with the various provinces concerned that 
such a criterion cannot be regarded as suitable. Its uniform application 
would result in the inclusion in the urban constituencies in many pro- 
vinces of a mass of units which are little more than large villages, which 
possess no urban characteristics of any sort, which cannot on any reason- 
able construction of the word be regarded as urban, and the addition 
of which would overload the urban constituencies with alien elements, 
and micht in certain provinces add very substantially to the difficulties 
of candidates and members in urban constituencies. 

16, On the one hand, it may be urged that a population minimum 
of, say, 10,000 is sufficiently high to ensure that no urban elements of 
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any importance will be mcluded m tlie rural constituencies. But it has 
to be borne m mind that there are many towns ^uth a population 
substantially m excess of that figure, which are, for practical 
purposes, little more than large market towns, which it is impossible 
effectively to differentiate from the surrounding country-side On 
the other hand, in certain provinces such as Bengal, towns with a very 
small population such as 4,000 or 3,000 are industrialized to a high degree, 
and unquestionably possess those urban characteristics \vhich render 
them unsuitable for inclusion in a rural constituency and which give 
them a very strong claim to be added to the urban category. So far 
as the second basis is concerned, it is obvious that to take as the 
criterion the form of government of a unit, while in certain provmces 
it may operate justly, is likely in other provinces to involve the inclusion in 
the urban constituencies of a substantial proportion of the population which 
could more suitably be included in a rural constituency , the overloadmg 
of those constituencies, and the impairing of their essentially urban charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, it must appear anomalous that in one province a 
town of 2,000 mhabitants should be included in urban constituencies, 
Tvhile in another province towns with a population as high as 60,000 are 
merged in luial areas. 

No uniform basis, 

17. The dfficulties of finding a criterion of universal applicability 
will be manifest from the preceding paragraphs. And our investigations 
had not proceeded very far before it became apparent that this matter, 
important as it was, was one on winch it would be qmte impracticable 
to secure uniformity. Conditions in the different pro\dnces are so dis- 
similar, pohtical development is so varied and opimons are so divergent 
that we foimd it necessary to deal with each province separately, and in 
some cases to recommend for adoption in one province, a scheme based 
on principles which have been condemned m another. Nor perhaps is 
this surprismg if ]t is remembered that we are deahng not with a country 
but with a sub-continent, not with one race, but wuth several different 
races 


Views of different provinces, 

18. Without trenching on the more detailed examination of parti- 
cular aspects of this problem in the case of individual provmces, which 
we propose to undertake in the course of Chapter IV of this Report, we 
think it may be well to illustrate our difficulty by quotations from' the 
arguments advanced by different local Governments in dealing with the 
particular question of the allocation of seats as between urban and rural 
areas. 


Madras. 

19. This Government of Madras informed us that in that Presidency 
the question of urban as opposed to rural interests was not a live issue. 
“ Madras is an agricultural and not an industrial province. There are 
no towns corresponding to the manufacturing towns of England. With 
few exceptions the towns in Madras would in England be known 
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as country or market to'vms, the inhabitants of which are almost all 
directly or indirectly interested in agriculture. It is only in the city 
of Madras that such characteristically urban problems as overcrowding 
and slums become apparent.” 

The local Government added that but for the fact that certain 
towns already enjoyed urban representation, and that it was apparentlv 
the general assumption that under the new constitution separate pro- 
vision must be made for urban areas, they would not have considered it 
necessary on the ground of a conflict of interests between urban and 
rural areas to recommend separate urban representation for any town 
except those which contained an appreciable industrial element in their 
population”. The recommendations they have made to us are based 
on the inclusion in the urban areas of a small number of towns, m some 
cases grouped together, none of which has an aggregate population of 
less than 50,000. 


Bengal. 

20. In Bengal, on the other hand, the Government agree with their 
Advisory Committee that the urban areas of Bengal should be the 
municipal and cantonment areas . . ' Urbamzation or the urban 
outlook, no longer imphes large areas or large populations. It is much 
more intimately connected with the system of local government”. 
Hence, in Bengal, it is considered desirable to include in the urban consti- 
tuencies small municipalities with a population of only 2,000 or 3,000, and 
the local Government produced the following reasons in the circum- 
stances of tlieir province against a dividing line based on any given 
population figure. 

“ The position in Bengal thus is that if 5,000 population \-’ere adopt- 
ed as the criterion for the standard urban area, the Government of Bengal 
would have to omit 12 out of 119 municipalities and replace them by 
10 non-mumcipal towns. The exclusion of the municipahties is opposed 
by Government not only on the general ground of principle, but also 
for the reason that differentiation against the smaller areas would not 
only be strongly resented by them, but would m cases lead to the dis- 
enfranchisement of areas which at present enjoy the franchise, some 
of which are, in spite of their population, definitely urban in character. 

It is sigmficant that not one of these small municipalities has de- 
manded a change in its status, which under the law, such municipalities 
are empowered to do. 

Secondly, as regards the towns which are not municipalities, Govern- 
ment are of the opinion that owing to their different system of govern- 
ment they should not be included in urban constituencies. The number is 
not large, and, as already stated, there are special circumstances which 
account for the population in some of the cases. Were they linked up 
with municipalities, they would be joined with organisations the interests 
of which in taxation and general administration would be quite different 
from theirs. It has to be added that the inclusion of non-municipal 
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areas with municipal would also occasion a certain amount o^ admi- 
nistrative inconvenience/' 

Thirdly, the Provincial Committee unanimously came to the conclu- 
sion that, whatever weightage might ultimately be adopted, the number 
of urban seats in the existing Council should not be reduced in the 
Legislative Assembly ... . The weightage in favour of urban areas that 
accrues from this recommendation is inconsiderable and there can be no 
question that a reduction in the number of urban seats would have led 
to widespread dissatisfaction and resentment.’’ 

Bombay. 

21. The Government of Bombay, on the other hand, wish to concen- 
trate their urban representation in large towns. They informed us 
that they exammed the feasibility of classifying all towns with a 
population of 25,000 and over as urban areas, but that they came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ It would be fundamentally wrong to class them as 
urban, as very few of them diifer in their interests, outlook and 
characteristics in any appreciable degree from the rural areas within 
which they lie There is far greater community of interest between 
the towns and the surrounding rural areas in each district than between 
towns situated m different districts There is no conflict of interests 
between the towns and rural areas m a district. They are identical in res- 
pect of their problems, outlook and characteristics. It would be arbitrary 
to classify such towns as urban and inexpedient to separate them from 
the surrounding rural areas with which they are in constant contact, 
merelv for the purpose of forming urban constituencies . . Any 
distinction based on theoretical considerations such as population, 
or the enjoyment of some form of local self-government, would only be 
arbitrary and will not square with facts. The interests of the Presi- 
dency are predominantly rural, its rural population being 76 per cent, 
of the total population, and most of the urban areas which have a popula- 
tion of say 10,000 or over, or are municipalities, have none of the charac- 
teristics which would differentiate them from the surrounding country- 
side ”. The Government of Bombay are, therefore, of opimon that the 
only correct method of classification is. . . . to treat as urban, and form 
into urban constituencies, only the bigger cities which have genuinely 
urban characteristics, and whose problems and interests are different from 
or likely to conflict with those of the areas classed as rural, and to treat 
as rural all other urban areas, including them in the rural constituencies, 

but taking care to ensure that voters from urban areas will not have 

a preponderating influence in the election of the candidates The 
Bombay Government therefore confine urban constituencies to the three 
towns of Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad, including all others, even 
those with a population of over 50,000, in rural constituencies. 

The United Provinces. 

22. The United Provinces would base their urban constituencies on 
35 towns of 25,000 inhabitants or over, grouped in thirteen constituencies. 
The question has been th*^ subject of considerable discussion locally, and 
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a majority of tlie Provmcial Advisory Conference recommended that 
all the towns whicli are the headquarters towns of districts and are 
municipahties, even if their population is below 25,000, should also be in- 
cluded in the urban constituencies The Government, with the support 
of a minority in the same conference, regarded this recommendation 
as unsound, but for a reason which is not without its own interest 
and importance in the present connection, Persons they remark, 

“ li\ung in the headquarter towns with a population of below 
26,000 would have practically no chance of securing election, as they 
would be in a hopeless minority in comparison with the larger 
towns with which they would be hnked up. The inhabitants of such 
towns have a better chance of representation by remaimng m the 
rural electorate. The proposal to include the eighteen headquarter 
towns is, in the opimon of the United Provinces Government, illogical 
and based on no clearly defined principles. Other towns might put 
forward equally good claims for inclusion, and the result would probably 
be a demand for a larger number of urban seats. This Government 
have taken great pains to secure an even balance between urban and 
rural representation, and would be unwilling to see any farther increase 
in the number of urban seats’’. 

The Punjab. 

23. In the Punjab, on the other hand, the local Government, mth 
whom we have discussed this matter m great detail and on whom we 
strongly urged the importance of securing that only genuinely urban 
elements were included in the electorate, remain firrnly of opimon that 
all towns, however scattered, with a population of 7 ,500 or over should 
be included in urban areas. They state that the division of consti- 
tuencies between urban and rural ” on this basis ‘‘ is not merely proposed 
for the purpose of electoral convenience. It represents a very definite 

and marked cleavage of pohtical opinion in the province 

The distinction between urban and rural is not confined to any com- 
munity The question is regarded as one of vital importance, and we 
deal with it in detail in paragraphs 139 to 153 of our Report. 

Other provinces 

24. The problem is of no great practical importance in the remaining 
provinces. In Bihar, the urban elements are inconsiderable, amounting 
as they do, on the classification of 5,000, to only one-twelfth of the total 
population, and, on the classification of 7,500 actually adopted by the 
local Government, to still less than this. In the Central Provinces, 
the same is broadly speaking true. The urban population, adopting 
the criterion of 10,000 which the local Government recommend, amounts 
to less than 10 per cent, of the total. Assam has only three towns with a 
population m excess of 20,000 and none of these contains a population 
of more than 27,000. In the North-West Prontier Province, the problem, 
though acute, is not on a major scale. In Orissa, the urban element is so 
negligible that the local (rovemment recommend that no urban consti- 
tuencies should be formed, while in Sind, where the problem is confined 
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to Karaclii and a small nucleus of scattered tcv^ms it has been thought 
necessary to include Karachi and Hyderabad City only in urban consti- 
tuencies. 


Our co7vclusions 

25. Faced with the dijB&culties which will be apparent from a com- 
parison of the views of the different provinces — ^views, we may add 
which we found in every case to be held with the utmost insistence, 
and which had in some cases the unanimous support, and, in every case, 
the support of the majority of representative provincial opinion — ^we 
decided that the only course was to deal with each province mdividually, 
to abandon any effort at an artificial uniformity, and to confine ourselves 
to securing that the proposals put forward on the subject — 

(а) had the support of the decided bulk of opinion in the pro- 

vince concerned, whether expressed by the Government, 
in the Provincial Legislative Council, in the representations 
received from witnesses, or in the press ; 

(б) were so framed as to ensure that rural areas would not be 

dominated by urban elements ; 

(c) ensured that urban areas received the full representation to 

which they were entitled, and, m any case in which weightage 
was given to urban areas, that that weightage was not 
greater than was appropriate , 

(d) were so modified as to elunmate from the proposals to 

be submitted to Parliament specific anomalies, such for 
instance as a proposal by the Government of Bengal that 
the town of Kharagpur, with a population of 58,134, and 
unquestionably to a large extent industrial in character, 
should be excluded from the urban constituencies on the 
ground that it did not enjoy municipal government. 

It may be unfortunate that, in a matter of such importance and 
general interest, no greater degree of unanimity should have been possible. 
But we are satisfied, after the most exhaustive discussion and investi- 
gation, that it is imperative to deal with this problem under present 
day conditions in India on the lines which we have adopted. We 
are of opinion that it w'ould be at any rate unwise for us by an arbi- 
trary award based on theoretical considerations, which might have no 
relation to conditions in the provinces under consideration, to alter 
schemes which were generally accepted both by those on whom will 
fall the responsibility for theix actual working, and by those who will 
be most closely affected in the future by their provisions. The answer 
then to the question When is a town not a town ? ” must be “ When 
it is so declared by the local Government with the support of popular 
opinion ** 
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CHAPTER III.— SINGLE OR MULTI-MEMBER 
CONSTITUENCIES. 

Our instructions. 

26. Our terms of reference point out that this question is one which will 
call for consideration in connection with the delimitation of certain of the 
territorial constituencies. His Majesty's Government at the same time 
express the \new that they '' are disposed to think that, save where the 
estabhshment of multi-member constituencies is necessitated by the 
reservation of seats (as in the case of the scheduled castes and of the 
Mahiattas in Bombay) or for other special reasons, there would be ad- 
vantage in each constituency returning a single member They add, 
however, that the matter is one which our Committee will no doubt 
consider in the light of local conditions and of the view’s expressed by the 
various pro\dnces concerned. 

Preuous history. 

27. The question is one which has not been found to admit of uniform 
treatment in all provinces under the present constitution. The South- 
borough Committee, whose proposals on this point were accepted by 
Parhament. remarked in paragraph 13 of their Report that '‘in view of 
the fact that the franchise wiU he extended to a large proportion 
of electors inexperienced in the exercise of the vote, we consider that 
it is necessary at present to adopt the most simple method of election. 
Thus, we contemplate as a general rule single member constituencies, 
but our detailed proposals leave a latitude to the local Governments in 
cases where a rigid insistence on this rule is unsuited to the local conditions, 
especially in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, where special cir- 
cumstances may make it desirable to form plural member constituencies 

28 Exercising the discretion given them by the recommendations of 
the Southborough Committee the Governments of Bombay, to a very 
large extent, and Madras, in the case of general seats almost exclusively, 
based their existing Legislative Councils on plural member consti- 
tuencies, the number of seats in those constituencies varying from two to 
three. The remaining provinces, without exception, adopted single mem- 
ber constituencies, anJ, at the time of the enquiries of t!ie Indian Fran- 
chise Committee, they strongly re-affirmed their preference for this method 
of representation, irrespective of any advantages which may be held to 
accrue from the adoption of the multi-member system. 

29. The Indian Franchise Committee did not examine the matter in 
any detail ; they confined themselves to remarking that “ if separate 
electorates are adopted for any community, the constituencies so createa 
must be single member constituencies, as otherwise they would be quite 
unmanageable in size. It is also clear that if any system of reservation 
of seats in joint electorates is adopted it necessarily implies multi-member 
constituencies, as it is impossible to reserve seats for members in single - 
member constituencies ” (paragraph 367). And by a majority they 
lecommerided that, as at present, Mahxattas in Bombay should continue 
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to have seats reserved for them in general non-Muhammadan constituen- 
ries (paragraph 368). 

Arguments for and against. 

30. The advantages and disadvantages of these two methods of form- 
ing constituencies are fa mili ar. But in view of the interest which has been 
taken m the subject and of its importance in relation to the general scheme 
of delimitation for the territorial commimal constituencies which we now 
have the honour to put forward, we may be forgiven if we briefly refer to 
the main arguments which can be urged for and against multi-member 
and single-member constituencies respectively. 

31. The mam argument advanced in favour of a system of multi - 
member constituencies is that under it minorities stand a better chance 
of winning a fair proportion of seats. In provinces such as Bombay, 
which contains several important minorities, the case for their estabhsh- 
ment is accordingly strong. In view of the fact that several important 
minorities form a feature of the population of this Presidency, and that 
their only chance of representation lies in concentrating all their available 
votingpower on a candidate of their own choice, it is considered most 
undesirable to sub-di\dde districts into several small constituencies, as it 
would divide their voting power and deprive them of all chance of 
representation. ‘‘It is true”, the Bombay Government report, ‘‘that 
theoretically there is much to be said in favour of single-member 
constituencies, but, ha\Tng regard to actual conditions, the local Govern- 
ment are unable to recommend the creation of such constituencies. The 
two-party system is not yet established in this country and voting takes 
place largely on personal or communal considerations. Small sections of 
the population can, therefore, have practically no chance of returning a 
representative of their choice unless more than one seat is allotted to 
a constituency. Even large and important sections of the population for 
whom special representation has not been provided, might go unrepresented 
if a district is sub-divided into several small electoral areas and their 
strength is distributed. Also, with single-member constituencies, candi- 
dates with a merely parochial outlook and of relatively inferior type are 
likely to be returned and though it is possible to some extent to provide 
against +his danger by dispensing with the requirement that a candidate 
should actually reside within his constituency, it is very doubtful 
whether, in actual practice, electors would generally favour outsiders as 
their representatives.” 

32. The advocates of single-member constituencies urge on the other 
hand, following the argument of the Southborough Committee, that in 
view of the great extension of the franchise under the proposals of the 
Government of India Act, and the relatively large proportion of the 
electo^ who will for the first time cast a vote, it is desirable to devise 
the simplest system of election possible. Multi-member constituencies, 
even when they contain two seats only, are likely to confuse the backward 
or iUiteiate voter. In an area served by, say a four-member constituency, 
an individual member is unlikely to feel any special responsibility for 
any particular portion of the constituency, with the result that it is more 
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difficult for electors to secure redress for their grievances, or to voice 
their opinions effectively in the legislatures. The limited area of the 
single member constituency (wlich ex hijpothesi will as a general rule 
be approximately half the size of a dual member and one quarter the 
size of a four-member multiple constituency) is convenient administra- 
tively, and has the great advantage of reducing the difficulties of can- 
vassmg in the case of a candidate, and of maintaining contact with the 
electorate in the case of a member Smgle member constituencies help 
the healthy development of the party system, a consummation much 
to be desired in the interests of future political development m India, 
They are less expensive and save delay, and they are better calculat- 
ed to produce stable majorities. The risk that minorities may secure a 
less adequate representation than would be possible under a system of 
multi-member constituencies is admitted. But it is claimed that the 
other advantages of single-member constituencies are so overwhelming 
as to constitute a strong argument for their universal adoption except in 
those cases in which a multi-member constituency is necessitated by such 
factors as the existence of scheduled casce seats, or the reservation of 
seats for Mahrattas, or backward tribes. 

33 The upholders of both systems unite m claiming for the system 
they uphold, that it reduces the chances of corruption. The advocates 
of single-member constituencies base themselves on the ground that 
corruption will more easily come to light when it is a question of a limited 
area and when there is one seat only to be filled. The advocates of multi- 
member constituencies, on the other hand, represent that, given the very 
much larger area, population, and voting strength, to be expected in a 
multi-member constituency, the chances of corruption are reduced to a 
minimum, because of the impracticabihty, save at prohibitive cost, of 
corrupting sufficient electors to make any material difference to the 
result of an election. Both claim that it remove caste distinctions, 
and accelerate the development of a party system. 

34. While we had before us the example of the Southborough Com- 
mittee, and while we were assured that a system of plural member consti- 
tuencies had, since the date of the introduction of the reforms, worked 
with conspicuous success in Bombay? and had been m operation without 
leading to any breakdown m Madras smce the same date, we were never- 
theless not without hope that it might be possible to achieve uniformity 
throughout the various Indian provinces in this matter. We regret to- 
say that this ideal has not proved cap9<ble of achievement. 

35. No difficulty, of course, arises in the case of constituencies in 
which seats are reserved for scheduled castes, Mahrattas, backward 
tribes or women. These must inevitably be plural member constituen- 
cies As regards the general teiriborial constituencies in which no 
seat is reserved, we have to report that while in one or two cases a local 
Government has proposed an isolated multi-member constituency, with 
the exception of Bombay, every local Government and every Provincial 
Committee, (though 0 the case of Madras by a majority only), were gene- 
rally in favour of the establishment, as a genera] rule, of single-member 
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coEStituencies. Such constituencies, tliey point out. have been in operation 
successfully since 192C, they have given satisfaction to the Provinces 
concerned, and the demand that they should be retained under the new con- 
stitution Las the overwhelming support of political and public opinion in 
those Provinces. We are satisfied that this is the case and we recommend 
that in all Provinces save Bombay and Madras— with which we deal 
below — single-member constituencies should be accepted as a rule, save 
where a multi-member constituency is necessitated by considerations such 
as those referred to above ; or where for any special reason a local Grov- 
emment, by way of exception, proposes a multi-member constituency for 
a particular area. 

Bombay. 

36. We novT turn to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. We 
discussed this question exhaustively with the Government of Bombay, 
who, m complete agreement with their Provincial Committee, had pro- 
duced a scheme of dehmitation which involved the creation of multi- 
member constituencies wherever possible, and which advocated not merely 
dual member constituencies but a substantial number of constituencies 
contammg as many as three or four seats. 

37. The Government of Bombay support their recommendation in 
the first place on the broad general arguments to which reference is 
made in paragraph 31 above. They represent, secondly, that the system 
of multi-member constituencies is one which has worked with very great 
success m the Presidency of Bombay, and the retention of which is desired 
by so uniform a pubhc and a political opinion that it is hardly possible to 
find an advocate of single-member constituencies of any standing. They 
lay particular stress on the importance m the life of the Presidency of 
minorities such as the Jews, the Parsees, and the Jain community, no 
representative of any of which can in their view have any hope, however 
great his individual importance or that of his community, of securing a 
seat in the future Provincial Legislative Assembly, unless multi-member 
constituencies are adopted. While admitting that multi-member con- 
stituencies must be larger in area than single-member constituencies, 
and while accepting that the size of certam of the constituencies which 
they recommend is very great, (thus the four-member constituency of 
Ahmednagar North covers 3,716 square miles and the three-member con- 
stituency of Nasik East 3,127 square miles), they expressed the considered 
opinion that in the conditions of the Presidency, the administrative diflS,- 
culties of dealing with such constituencies can be overcome, and they 
inform us that the task of canvassing and of maintaining contact in such 
constituencies is regarded without any apprehension by gentlemen with 
many years of active experience under the present constitution — a state- 
ment which we may add was fully bonie out by the evidence available 
to us. 


Out recommendations. 

38. We are satisfied in the light of our discussions and of our investiga- 
tions that the Government of Bombay do not overstate the position ; that 
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the public demand in Bombay for multi-member constituencies is really 
strong, and that it could be ignored only at the cost of disregarding 
the desires and expressed opinions of all important parties in the 
Presidency. We hesitate to submit a recommendation markedly 
in opposition to the general desires and opinions of an ancient 
and historic Province, more particularly when, m supporting that 
recommendation, the local Government are in a position to advance 
cogent arguments based on the peculiar position of the Presidency 
and on the experience of fifteen years. We have no hesitation in 
these circumstances in recommending that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay be accepted, and that the principle of multi-member 
constituencies be adopted, m the case of that Presidency. Such minor 
alterations of detail ia the composition of mdividual constituencies as 
we think it necessary to recommend, in the light of our investigations, will 
be dealt with in the section devoted to Bombay in Chapter IV of our 
Report. 

Madras. 

39. We now turn to the case of Madras, where the problem of the 
tj^e of constituency to be recommended is one of considerable difificulty, 
and by no means free from controversy. The decision is one which is 
intimately connected with the system of votmg to be adopted m multi- 
member constituencies, a matter with which we deal in the latter part of 
this chapter Subject to that reservation, we think it is possible to examine 
the general question without entering at this stage into the relative 
methods of voting systems. 

Madras, under the existing constitution, has had a large proportion 
of reserved seats and so of multi-member constituencies Those reserved 
seats were established in the interests of safeguardmg the non-Brahmin 
community. In addition to the seats so reserved (which may be regarded 
as corresponding m kind to the seats which will in. future be reserved 
for the members of the scheduled castes) they created in 1920, with 
the approval of Parliament, a small number of additional multi- 
member constituencies. In the light of experience of those con- 
stituencies during the last fifteen years, the local Government, with the 
support of the majority of their Provincial Com m ittee, have recommended 
to us that multi-member constituencies should be abolished and 
replaced by single-member constituencies, except where they are neces- 
sitated by the reservation of seats for scheduled castes. With their 
lecoimnendation they have, however, communicated to us the closely 
reasoned argument of an important minority in the Provincial Committee, 
which contains amongst others one former Chief Minister, in support of 
the establishment of multi-member general constituencies, accompanied, 
however by a distributive system of voting. 

40. The arguments of the minority are based essentially on the de- 
sirability of securiag adequate and reasonable treatment for minorities 
in the Presidency. The minorities which they have in view are not, it 
appears, minorities such as those envisaged by the Government of Bom- 
bay — Jews, Parsees, Jains— but minorities within the Hindu fold. Caste 
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feeling, as is well known, has at all times been a marked feature in Madras, 
and the advocates of multi-member constituencies urge that '' organised 
political parties on the British model do not as yet exist in this country, 
and we cannot now visualise the course of events in regard to their evolu- 
tion. But at the present time communal strife and communal feeling are 
so great, not only among the main castes but also among the sub-castes 
that they cannot be ignored. This undesirable state of things would be 
further emphasised by the creation of single-member constituencies. 
However regrettable, they have to be recognised for the present as a 
working factor in the elections. A Kamma for a Kamma ; a Kapu for a 
Kapu ; a Vellala for a Vellala , a Brahmin for a Brahmin ; a Nadar 
for a Nadar ; a Mudahar for a Mudaliar ; a Kavandar for a Kavandar — 
these and other slogans have come into vogue during the past ten years 
and it is difficult to see when they will disappear. We are eagerly looking 
forward to the day when these religious and class antagonisms will be elimi- 
nated from the pohtical life of the country. In these circumstances, the 
creation of single-member constituencies in a country consisting of differ- 
ent races, castes, sub-castes, and different shades of political opinion, and 
different pohtical parties with different pohtical and social programmes, 
is an unsuitable method of securing a proper representation of minority 
opinion, and of the various shades of pohtical opinion in the legislature. 
Smgle-member constituencies would perpetuate the domination of the 
main caste or sub-caste in each electoral area, and the minority opinion 
wiU never have a chance of being represented in the legislature. As pointed 
out in the Government memorandum ‘the minorities stand a poor 
chance of representation. In areas where one caste predominates, all 
the seats in that area are hkely to be captured by the caste This is a 
very vital consideration in deciding whether the single-member system 
should in the present circumstances, be adopted in this Presidency.’’ 

41. Faced in ordinary circumstances with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of a local Government and with the recommendation of the majority 
of a representative and weighty Provincial Delimitation Committee, we 
should have felt the greatest hesitation in putting forward a solution 
different from that advocated by them, save in the presence of quite 
exceptional circumstances. In the case of Madras, however, we are satis- 
fied that these special circumstances exist. While it is true that multi- 
member constituencies were advocated only by a minority, (though 
admittedly an important minority) in the Provincial Committee, the 
debates in the Provincial Legislative Council which is formed on a broader 
basis and which is the representative political mouthpiece of the Presi- 
dency at the present stage, revealed a very strong current of opinion in 
favour of multi-member constituencies. Their adoption was further 
insistently advocated by some of the most important and representative 
organs of the Press in Madras, and the enquiries we made convinced us 
that, on this question, the general sense of public opinion was not 
represented by the view advocated by the majority of the Provincial 
Committee. 

42. Before reaching our conclusion, we agam discussed the matter 
in great detail with the local Government. They remained of their 
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previous opinion ; and we found that a consideration of dominating 
importance with them was the production of a strong party 
government, and that they regarded it as of more importance to 
produce a majority of such a character as to guarantee a stable 
government, and to avoid changes of government which could not 
but enure to the disadvantage of the harmonious working of the new 
constitution in its earlier years, than to produce a scheme which would 
ensure beyond dispute that every minority, however small, should have 
some hope of securing representation. The local Government were not 
satisfied, apart from this, that there was any case for affording special 
protection to minorities vitbin Hinduism. In their view, all that was 
necessary in the way of protection for minorities was that afforded by 
those provisions of the Government of India Act which reserved seats 
for women, for the scheduled castes, for the representatives of the back- 
ward areas and tribes, and for labour. 

Out Teco7nmendations. 

43. We fully admit the force of the arguments advanced by the local 
Government. But we are of opinion that given the intensity, the bitterness, 
and the importance of inter-caste strife in Madras, there is, at any rate 
under present conditions, a strong case for taking steps to remove it. We 
are satisfied, apart from this, that, despite the opposition of the Govern- 
ment and of the majority of the Delimitation Committee, the current of 
public opinion in the Presidency which demands multi-member consti- 
tuencies is too strong lightly to be ignored. On a consideration of the 
problem as a whole, and with the fullest appreciation of the objections to 
rejecting the considered opinion of a local Government on a matter such 
as this, we have therefore decided to recommend the creation of a 
certain number of multi-member general constituencies in Madras in 
addition to those proposed to us by the local Government and to 
those necessitated by the reservation of seats for the scheduled 
castes. But we are of opinion that, save where a seat is reserved for the 
scheduled castes, in no case should the constituencies in question contain 
more than two seats, and on this basis we are satisfied that no adminis- 
trative difficulty of any consequence will occur in holding the elections. 
We have been furnished with an alternative scheme on the lines to which 
we have referred above by the local Government, whose willing 
co-operation, even in opposition to their considered opinion, we gratefully 
appreciate. Our recommendations in the case of Madras are accord- 
ingly based on the alternative scheme of multi-member constituencies 
prepared by the local Government in response to our request. 

Methods of voting. 

44. Although we have not hitherto referred to this question save 
cursorily, it is one of decisive importance as affecting, in the case both of 
Madras and Bombay, the question whether constituencies shall be multi- 
meinber or single-member, and, famihar as the subject is, we feel 
justified in exa minin g the various systems, in some little detail, before we 
record our recommendation as to the method of voting which should be 
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adopted in the multi-member territorial constituencies which we recom- 
mend. 

The three main alternative methods of voting (excluding the 
system of the single transferable vote which we cannot regard as suitable 
for adoption in present day conditions in India) are — 

(а) the single non-transferable vote, 

(б) the distributive vote, free or compulsory, 

(c) the cumulative vote. 

The single non-transferable vote. 

45. Under this system, a voter has one vote only which he can cast 
for any of the candidates who seek his suffrage, but he can of course cast 
it in favour of one candidate only. The case for the general adoption 
of the single non-transferable vote, on the ground that it was only in this 
way that minorities could feel any confidence that they would receive an 
adequate degree of representation, was very strongly urged on us in a 
memorandum communicated to us by the Proportional Representation 
Society. We communicated copies of that memorandum to all local 
Governments, and di’ew their attention to the arguments contained in it. 
The matter has since been thoroughly canvassed in the press, and in 
every province, in which multi-member constituencies are proposed, we 
have discussed the matter with the Provincial Committee and the local 
Government and have ascertained their views. 

46. We think it well to deal with the question of the single non- 
transferable vote first as affecting the constituencies in which seats are 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and secondly as affecting the ordinary 
multi-member constituencies whether seats are reserved in those consti- 
tuencies or not. 

The Poona Pact lays down that the voting at primary elections 
for the scheduled castes shall be by means of the single non-transferable 
vote, and the question for decision is whether the same system should, 
as recommended by the Proportional Representation Society, be adopted 
in the case of final elections in these constituencies. We have given 
most careful consideration to this question, which is of great importance 
as affecting the working of the Poona Pact. As a result, however, we 
have reached the unhesitating^conclusion that, whatever the merits of the 
single non-transferable vote as an electoral device, and however con- 
venient it may be for administrative purposes, its adoption at final 
elections, in constituencies in which seats are reserved for the scheduled 
castes, would be contrary to the spirit of the Poona Pact. We give our 
detailed reasons in Chapter V. We may add, that the objections of 
principle which we see to the adoption of this method of voting in 
the case of the scheduled caste constituencies, are shared by represen- 
tative members alike of the caste Hindus and of the scheduled castes, 

47. In the case of the ordmary multi-member constituencies, we 
have, on the other hand, found a certain degree of support for the single 
non-transferable vote, and Madras and Bihar in particular are in favour 

o2 
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of its adoption. It is of course the simplest form of voting and one well 
suited to an ilhterate electorate. It also saves an immense amount of 
time in counting. It is possible, moreover, to use it without inconve- 
nience in the case of certain of the constituencies set aside for represen- 
tatives of special interests. We have, in these circumstances, recom- 
mended its adoption in a certain number of cases, the details of which 
will be found under the sections allotted to the various provinces in 
Chapter IV of our Keport. But beyond this we found ourselves, in the 
Kght of our discussions with Provincial Committees and provincial 
Governments, unable to go. 

The distnbutive vote. 

48. Under the distributive system of voting, the elector has as many 
votes as there are seats, but can give one vote only to any one candidate. 
We found that considerable interest was taken in certain provinces in the 
question of the distributive vote, and that there was a not unimportant 
degree of support for its employment in cases in which seats were 
reserved in a multi-member constituency. 

It was advocated in its compulsory form in connection with 
constituencies containing reserved seats, where, so it was suggested, 
the voter might be given different coloured ballot papers to ensure 
a division of his two votes between the scheduled caste and the caste 
Hindu candidate. So far, however, as the scheduled caste constituencies 
are concerned, we are of opinion that the distributive vote is open to 
much the same criticism as the single non-transferable vote, and to the 
risk in practice that the compulsory assignment of the votes would in 
effect emphasise the separate character of the representation accorded. 
We admit that it is not perhaps of decisive importance, and that it may 
well be argued that when there is a multiplicity of scheduled caste candi- 
dates, a member of the scheduled castes would distribute his votes between 
those scheduled caste candidates accordmg to his preference. Alterna- 
tively, it is possible that he might distribute his votes between the caste 
Hindu candidates, if more than one in number. These are possibilities 
But we do not regard it as probable that there will be a multiplicity of 
scheduled caste candidates, save possibly in Bengal. We feel that votes 
•^^l as a rule, given Indian conditions and thf^ past history of this ques- 
tion, be divided according to the caste of the elector between the caste 
ffindu and the scheduled caste candidate, and we regret thatv in these 
circumstances, we are unable to reconomend the adoption of the system 
for scheduled caste constituencies. 

49. As regards the other multi-member constituencies, we are not 
in favour of the adoption of the distributive vote, and we are of opinion 
that any advantages it may have are more than outweighed by the very 
defimte advantages which we see in the adoption of the cumulative 
system of voting in multi-member constituencies. 

The cumulative vote. 

50. Under this system, the elector has as many votes as there are 
seatSy but may plump them all for one candidate, or distribute them over 
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two or more candidates as lie may desire. This is the existing system 
in Bombay, and it is certainly much simpler administratively than the 
distributive system which is in force in Madras. In addition, it gives 
the elector the utmost liberty. His freedom is unfettered. This is 
entirely denied ti-m m the single non-transferable vote, and only 
partially allowed by the distributive vote. 

51. We may add that the cumulative system of voting cannot be 
regarded as contrary to the Poona Pact, and that its use in elections in 
constituencies in which one seat is reserved for the scheduled castes has 
the support of representative leaders of those castes. 

52. We found, m the course of our investigations, that the question 
of the method of voting was of fundamental importance as affecting the 
decision whether there should or should not be multi-member consti- 
tuencies ahke in Bombay and in Madras. In Bombay, which has had 
fifteen years’ experience of this system, and where it has worked, as far 
as can be judged, exceedingly satisfactorily, public and political opinion 
was strongly in favour of the retention of the cumulative system of voting. 
The Government of Bombay in the course of their discussions with us 
went indeed so far as to say that, unless the cumulative system of voting 
was adopted, they saw no real advantage in multi-member constituencies. 

That the matter is of equal importance as affecting those multi- 
member constituencies, the establishment of which we recommend in 
the future Madras Provmcial Legislative Assembly, may be gauged 
from the fact that an important witness appeared before us as a strong 
advocate of the retention in the case of Madras of single-member consti- 
tuencies, except where multi-member constituencies were required for the 
scheduled castes. This gentleman had been a member of the Provincial 
Committee and had formed part of the majority of that Committee which 
submitted a recommendation in favour of single-member constituencies. 
His objection was not directed so much against multi-member constituen- 
cies as such, in the conditions of Madras, as to multi-member constituencies 
with the distnbutive system of voting, such as had been recommended by 
the minority of the Madras Provincial Delimitation Committee. He inti- 
mated that if the cumulative system of voting was substituted for the 
distributive system of voting, his objection to multi-member constituen- 
cies fell to the ground. Another influential member of the Committee, 
who had pressed for multi-member constituencies with the distributive 
system of voting, finally expressed before us his acceptance of the 
cumulative system in such constituencies. 

Our recommendation, 

53. We recommend, in these circumstances, after the most careful 
consideration, that, save in the circumstances referred to later in 
this paragraph, the cumulative system of voting should be adopted in 
all multi-member territorial constituencies, whether they contain a seat 
reserved for members of the scheduled castes or not. It is arguable 
that it is more complicated than the system of the single non-transferable 
vote, and that in the interests of simplicity there is much to be urged in 
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favour of ttat system. But the objections which we see to the 
single non-transferable vote, where there is any question of seats 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and which are, in our opinion, 
decisive, have been set out above. We do not m the light of 
the veiy strong support given to the cumulative system of voting by 
the Government of Bombay, with their long experience of it, consider 
that the risk of confusion is a real one, or that the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in its adoption are really serious. It is in these circum- 
stances that we submit oux recommendation, that, save where a local Gov- 
ernment strongly urges that the single non-transferable vote should be 
employed in the case of an individual multi-member constituency in which 
no seat is reserved, the cumulative method of voting should be generally 
adopted m multi-member territorial constituencies. In Orissa we have, 
for example, made an exception m the Paxlakimedi constituency, where 
there is no seat reserved for the scheduled castes, and where the mtention 
is to protect the Telegu minority. Similarly m the Singhbhum, and 
backward tnbal constituencies in Bihar, we agree that the single non- 
transferable vote might be used with advantage. 
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CHAPTEE IV.— THE TERRITOEIAL CONSTITUENCIES- 

54. A question of fundamental importance in connection with delimita- 
tion is, of course, the delimitation of the territorial communal constituen- 
cies allotted to the general, the Muhammadan, and the Sikh population. 
On the satisfactory delimitation of these constituencies, and the proper 
balancing of interests, whether general or local, in framing proposals for 
them, must inevitably depend the smooth and satisfactory working of the 
new constitution. We have, in these circumstances, examined with 
particular care the proposals for the delimitation of these constituencies 
submitted to us by the different provinces. 

Scope of present chapter. 

55. In the earlier chapters of our Report, we h^ve discussed the 
general principles which have guided us in dealing with the question of 
the relative representation of urban and rural interests, and the question 
whether the territorial communal constituencies m the future Provincial 
Legislative Assembhes should be multi-member or single-member. We 
propose in the present chapter to confine ourselves to an examination 
in some detail, in the case of each province, of the general basis on which 
the proposals of that province are framed, to a detailed examination of 
those proposals as aflecting the question of urban and rural representation, 
and to a brief statement of the more important representations made to 
us in respect of individual constituencies, and of our recommendations 
with regard to them. 

Large measure of agreement in provinces as to general delimitation. 

56. We wish in the first place to say that our task has been greatly 
facihtated by the fact that in almost every province we found a very large 
measure of agreement between all parties as to the delimitation of the great 
bulk of the territorial constituencies. In every province, however, we 
have been faced with the necessity of examining numerous representa- 
tions in regard to the delimitation of individual constituencies, and in 
every province except Assam or Orissa, (in which this question does not 
arise), we have found it necessary to scrutinise in detail the proposals 
submitted to us for the relative representation of urban and rural areas. 
Save in the case of Madras, there has rarely, if ever, been any important 
point of detail (as distinct from the general principle, which is discussed 
in Chapter III of our Report) in connection with the question whether 
constituencies should be single-member or multi-member ; and the degree 
of una nimit y as to the relative advantages of one or the other method of 
framing constituencies has invariably been so marked that we have 
found no difficulty in reaching a decision regarding it. The method of 
voting in such constituencies as are reserved for the scheduled castes — 
or, in two provinces, for the backward tribes — ^has been dealt with in 
Chapter III of our Report. 
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Constituencies reserved for special interests and women to be dealt with 

separately, 

67. With, the general principles governing the allocation of the seats 
assigned to representatives of special interests and of women in the 
Provincial Legislative Assembhes, and, m so far as this may be necessary, 
with the qualihcations to be prescribed for electors and candidates 
in those constituencies, we propose to deal in detail m separate 
chapters of our Report, in which we shall set out not merely the 
principles in question, but the detailed proposals of the various 
local Governments in respect of each of the special interests concerned 
and our recommendations regarding them. Such references as appear in 
the present chapter to the constituencies allotted to representatives of 
special interests (including women and the scheduled castes) are therefore 
of a cursory nature. 

The general h<ms of our proposals. 

58. Before turning to a detailed examination of the proposals of indi- 
vidual Governments, we may remark that we have endeavoured so far 
as possible to base our proposals on recogmsed administrative units, 
whether the tahsil, the thana, the talug, the district, or the division! 
and that we have adopted the ptmciple that it is undesirable in any 
case to reduce the number of seats assigned to urban areas, or to a 
special interest, below the number so assigned in the existing Legislative 
Councils. Broadly speaking, we have as a rule taken population 
as the general basis of our proposals. But we have not failed to 
take into account such special conditions as area, votmg strength, and 
the difficulty of communications, where we regarded the case for giving 
weight to those considerations as justified by the special circumstances 
of any individual case. 

We now turn to a detailed analysis of the proposals of the various 
local Governments. 
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69. Statistics. 


Are i [excluding the totally excluded areas and the portions to be 
transferred to Orissa (17,197 sq. miles)] 

126,663 
sq. miles. 

Number of districts (including Madras City) 

25 

Number of divisionst 

Population — 

94 

Total population — [exeludmg totally excluded areas (16,040) 
and portions to be transferred to Orissa (2,510,377)] 

44,183,690 

Hindus (mcluding scheduled castes) 

39,083,342 

Scheduled castes 

6,944,747 

Muhammadans 

3,290,294 

Indian Christians , . 

1,703,791 

Europeans 

12,341 

Anglo-Indians 

28,630 


t These units lu Madras correspond to the iahstl or the tha'na in other provinces. 


Preparatory work by the local Government. 

60. The proposals of the local Government are based on a 1f>ng 
period of preparatory work A statement showing the points of detail 
afiecting delimitation which had been left for further consideration in the 
White Paper was puhhshed m the Press in May 1933. In May 1936 the 
Ioca-1 Government appointed a Delimitation Committee with a non-official 
chaorman. Of the fourteen members of the Committee two only, (one 
being the secretary), were officials. The Committee, which was instructed 
to make recommendations for the delimitation of the territorial and spe- 
cial interest eonstitu^cies in the Presidency, established a series of sub- 
committees, consisting of women, Muhammadans, Indian Christians, 
members of the scheduled castes, representatives of labour, and represen- 
tatives of land holders, to examine in detail and report to the main Corn- 
mi^ on the special problenas relating to their subject. The Committee, 
wboh took into consideration provisional proposals framed by the local 
Government, together with the representations which had till then 
b^n received from individuals or public bodies regarding the formation 
of constituencies,^ signed its report on the 11th August. That report, 
mthtlm observations of the local Government, was then published 
m the Press, with a stateinent that the views expressed by the Govern- 
ment were tentative and liable to reconsideration in the light of any 
farther criticisms which they might receive. Numerous representations 
were subsequmtly received from individuals or public bodies, and 
were considered by ihe Committee, which also heard supplementary 
orMe^dmcemr^^tofanumber of subjects, a second report being 
pubhAed on the 5A October. Finally, the reports of the Committee and 
the^ewsei^ressedon them by the local Government were debated in 
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Proposals of the local Government, 

61 . There will be 21 5 seats in the future Provincial Legislative Assemb- 
ly in Madras. Of these, 146 are general seats (30 of this number being 
reserved for the scheduled castes), 28 are allotted to representatives of the 
Muhammadan community, two to Anglo-Indians, three to Europeans, eight 
to Indian Christians and one to representatives of backward areas and 
tribes. The remaining seats are allotted to representatives of special 
interests. They include eight seats (six general, one Muhammadan and 
one Indian CJhiistian) assigned to representatives of women. 

62. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government are based, 
broadly speaking, on the inclusion in urban constituencies of those towns 
only which in their view possess indisputable urban characteristics, a total 
of sixteen in all. The remaining towns, irrespective of their size, will 
be included in the rural constituencies. On the basis of population urban 
areas would be entitled, on the ratio of the population of all municipalities 
to the total population, to some fifteen seats out of the 182 allotted to the 
general, Muhammadan, and Indian Christian communities (excluding 
women). In the interests of secuxmg a reasonable balance of urban and 
rural representation it is in fact proposed to allot fifteen general and two 
Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies, in addition to five of 
the eight seats assigned to representatives of women. The local 
Government further recommend that, save where multi-member 
constituencies are necessitated by the reservation of seats for the 
scheduled castes, or by the impracticability of conveniently dividing a 
large revenue division, the territorial constituencies in the Presidency 
should be single member. The scheduled caste constituencies have been 
allotted, under their proposals, to those areas in which their population 
is largest. The average area and population of the general and Muham- 
madan constituencies under the present constitution and the proposals of 
the local Government as finally amended in the light of discussion with us 
are as follows : — 



! 

General. 

Muhammadan. 

i 

Existing 

I 

Proposed. 

Existing. 

Proposed. 

Area (Sq. miles.) 

2,031 

1,093 

2,134 

615 

Population 

686,930 

301,674 

814,820 

242,168 


^ Note. — ^The ratio of -urbaai to rural seats will be approximately 1 to 10*7, 
while the ratio of urban population to rural population, on the basis of the census figure, 
win be 1 to 12. 


Proposed representation of urban areas, 

63. The efiect of the proposals submitted to us by the local Govern- 
ment was to set aside (m addition to two of the general seats reserved 
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for women, tlie seat assigned to Moslem women, and the seat reserved for 
Indian Christian women) fifteen general and two Muhammadan seats out 
of a total of 182 for the representation of urban areas. Of the fifteen 
general seats^ five under their proposals fell to Madras, one of this number 
being reserved for the representation of the scheduled castes. The 
remaining ten were set aside for the representation of urban general 
interests in the remainder of the Presidency, One Muhammadan seat 
was assigned to Madras City, and the other to selected urban areas in 
Malabar. 


64. The question of the basis on which the ten generalseats were to be 
allotted had formed the subject of very considerable preliminary discus- 
sion both in the Provincial Committee and in the local Government. 
There was geneial agreement, both in the Government and in the Com- 
mittee, that, in the special circumstances of Madras, there could be no 
justificationfor including in urban constituencies any units, except those 
which contained a substantial population and possessed marked urban 
characteristics. Proceeding on this assumption, the Provincial Com- 
mittee in the first place put forward alternative schemes. One of 
these schemes contemplated the formation of urban constituencies 
on the basis of the selection of ten single towns. The alternative scheme 
favomed the grouping, in the ten urban seats available, of all the munici- 
palities m the province in groups of districts, a procedure adopted in 
Bei^al and in the Punj ab. The number of municipalities so to be grouped 
varied from five to twelve, the average being approximately eight. 

65. The local Government found themselves unable to support the 
alternative proposal which provided for the gTouping of municipalities. 
In the first place, they hold that, as compared with some other provinces, 
there is liUle or no conflict of interest between the towns and the rural 
areas adjoining them. Madras is preeminently an agricultural province, 
and rural ideas prevail even in the towns, as in market towns in England. 
Secondly, they believe that there is a real danger that the combination of 
large and sinail towns would result in an electorate composed of units 
which had little if anything in common, which were geographically and 
historically separate, and which would find the greatest difficulty in 
returning a member who could satisfactorily represent all portions 
of his constituency. ^ Such an arrangement, they contend, would place the 
candidate in the invidious position of having to meet the possibly diver- 
different towns. In these circumstances they adopted a 
modffied version of the first scheme which had been put forward by the 
ftovmmal Committee, and recommended that an urban constituency 
should be based on not more than two towns of substantial size in the 
same distnct. Itwas this recommendation, modified in certain respects, 
which was put forward to our Committee on its arrival in Madras. 


Discussion of the heal Government's scheme, 

at fiS; Jaifr proposals, we were unable 

at irst Hght to regard them as wholly satisfactory. While Mv 

appreciatmg the reasons which led the local Gorermnent to fevonr the 
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selection of areas wMcL. were decisively urban in character as the basis of 
their urban constituencies, we felt considerable difficulty in acceptuig as 
satisfactory without further explanation a scheme under which a number 
of units with a population running into thousands (and in one case a 
population of no less than 61,000) would be cast into rural constitu- 
encies. Theobjections which we saw were two-fold. In the first place, 
we found it, on the face of it, extremely difficult to feel confident that 
units with so large a population did not possess urban characteristics 
such as would justify their inclusion in urban constituencies. Secondly, 
it seemed to us at least equally open to question whether the effect of 
throwing these large and relatively compact units of population into rural 
constituencies would not result in the domination of those constituencies 
by the urban element. After further consideration, it seemed to us, 
however, that it should be not impossible to devise a modified scheme 
which would meet the wishes of the local Government and our criticisms of 
it. The generaleffectof that scheme would be to gather into ten groups 
aU the municipahties in the province with a population of over 25,000. 
The groups would be formed so far as possible by a combination of certain 
districts, which the Provincial Dehmitation Committee, with their local 
knowledge of the conditions of Madras, had originally recommended 
as being suitable to form the basis of such a combination. In these cir- 
cumstances, we explamed to the local Government the difficulties we felt, 
and we invited them, faffing a resolution of those difficulties, to consider 
either the alternative scheme which we had put forward, or some modi- 
fication of their original proposal, so as to brmg it into closer harmony 
with the broad principles indicated in our terms of reference. 

67. The local Government, to whose readiness to assist us in this 
matter we desire to pay the fullest tribute, found themselves, however, 
unable, as a result of further discussion with our Committee, to recommend 
any material modification in their original proposals. Broadly speaking, 
their attitude was that there was no question of urban and rural in 
Madras ; and that had they had a free hand, they would have recommended 
the abolition of urban constituencies altogether, and (with the possible 
exception of Madras City) would have divided the whole of the area 
of the Presidency into territorial constituencies in which no distinction 
would be made between urban and rural. They urged very strongly 
that while at first sight the proposals which they had put forward might 
appear unsatisfactory, when viewed from the standpoint of Parliament or 
of critics unfamiliar with Madras, still that criticism, based essentially 
on British parKamentary conditions, and so ultimately on electoral 
and economic conditions in Great Britain, could not reasonably be 
regarded as necessarily valid in the very different conditions of the 
Madras Presidency ; that their proposals (and we are bound to admit 
that the evidence at our disposal entirely supports their suggestion) 
had^ been umversally accepted in that Presidency ; and that, therefore, 
ha'mg regard to all the circumstances, to the very full explanations 
which had been furnished by the local Government as to the special 
conditions to meet which their proposals had been framed, and to 
the impossibility of devising any equally satisfactory alternative scheme 
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for the representation of urban and rural interests, or for the basis on 
which the urban and rural constituencies should be constituted, those 
proposals should be accepted. 

68. The alternative scheme which we had tentatively put forward 
was not, in their view, calculated to meet the case. That alternative 
involved either the grouping of distncts, or the combination of towns 
within the same district. The local Government thought that either of 
these courses was open to objection. Inter-district jealousy was very 
keen. It was indeed much keener than any rivalry between urban and 
rural. Jealousy between towns in the same district was equally keen. 
When the towns to be grouped were approximately of the same size, 
that jealousy might be accentuated, and when the grouping proposed 
involved the combination of one large town with two or three smaller 
ones, the smaller towns would undoubtedly feel that they were likely to 
be dominated by the larger town, and would regard any proposal which 
would have this effect with much resentment. There would be less 
chance of friction if, as proposed by the local Government, the various 
towns were included in separate constituencies with the surrounding rural 
areas. The local Government informed us, finally, that in so far as our 
doubts arose from the risk that rural constituencies might be dominated 
by urban elements, they were entirely satisfied that none of the towns 
which have not been selected for inclusion in the urban constituencies 
is likely to dominate a rural constituency into which it may now be thrown, 
and they supported their \uew by a detailed analysis of voting strength 
in the constituencies in question. 

Our recommendations. 

69. We have carefully considered the proposals of the* Government 
of Madras in the light of the very full supplementary information 
and explanations given by the local Government. As regards the 
general basis of their scheme, we will not deny that, despite the 
full and carefully argued case advanced by them, we are not wholly 
satisfied even now that our first objections to their proposals are 
entirely without foundation. We find it difficult for example, to 
beheve that a town so large as Conjeevaram, with a population of 
61.000, is either lacking in the main characteristics of an urban area, 
or is unhkely to influence to a material degree the rural constituency 
into which it may be cast. We cannot, on the other hand, but be 
impressed by the undoubted acquiescence (indeed the support) 
accorded by public opinion, in the province, so far as it is in any way vocal, 
to the local Government’s proposals. We did not receive a single pro- 
test either against the exclusion of a town from the urban constituen- 
cies or against its inclusion in any rural area. The proposals of the 
Government are approved by the Provincial Legislative Council, and by 
the representative Provincial Dehmitation Committee, and they are still- 
maintained by the Government, after being subjected to close criticism on 
the part of our Committee, and after a very lengthy and thorough discus- 
sion. The weightage, moreover, given to urban areas under their scheme 
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is not in our view excessive, even if the three women's constituencies to be 
located in urban areas are taken into account : it represents a ratio 
of 1 : 7| as against a ratio between urban and rural population of 1 : 6. 

70. The local Government, finally, in addition to certain other alter- 
ations which we regard as improvements, have so rearranged their 
women’s seats (as explained in paragraph 346 of our Report) as to 
increase by one the number of those seats assigned to urban areas, and 
to secure that, if only by means of these seats, certain areas of a semi- 
urban character, which, under their proposals, have been excluded from the 
urban constituencies shall receive a degree of urban representation. 

^ 71. Despite the doubts which we entertain as to the entire suit- 
ability in all respects of the arrangements proposed by the local Gov- 
ernment, we feel that the matter is not perhaps one of sufficient import- 
ance to justify a radical alteration by us of a scheme which, in the 
opinion of those who will have to work it, and of those whose 
parhamentary representation it must vitally affect for a number 
of years to come, seems in fact likely to be well smted to the particu- 
lar conditions of the province. In these circumstances, we recommend 
for acceptance the local Government’s proposals with the modifi- 
cations to which we have referred above. The effect of these proposals 
will be to allot one urban seat to each of the following towns or groups 
of towns : — 




Population. 

No. of seats. 

Vizagapatam . . 


51,299 

1 

Cocanada 


. . 60,948 

1 

^lasulipatam-Bezwada . . 


. . 95,961 

1 

Guntur-Tenali . . 


. . 73,661 

1 

Madras City 


. . 523,077 

5 

Tanjore-Kumbakonam . . 


. . 113,733 

1 

Madura 


. . 158,731 

1 

Tinnevelly-Palamcottah 


. . 79,012 

1 

Coimbatore 


80,241 

1 

Salem 


91,271 

1 

Triobinopoly-Srirangam . . 


. . 127,521 

1 


72. In addition one Muhammadan seat will be assigned to Madras 
City, the Muhammadan population of which is 70,031, and one to the 
municipalities of Calicut, Cannanore, and Tellicherry, on the West 
coast of the province, with a Muhammadan population of 60,728; 
the three general women’s seats wiU, as explained in chapter YI of our 
Report, be assi^ed respectively to the urban areas of Madras City, 
EHore, and Tellicherry mm Calicut ; one Muhammadan woman’s seat 
will be assigned to Madras City ; and the seat reserved for an Indian 
Christian woman will be allotted to the municipalities of Tiunevelly, 
PaJamcottan, and Tuticorin. 
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Bepresentations in connection mth mdinidml constituencies 

73. We have received and considered in consultation with the local 
Government, and m the hght of the evidence tendered to us, a number of 
representations suggesting modifications of varying degrees of importance 
in the territonal constituencies recommended by the local Government. 
We are satisfied as a result of our examination of those representations 
that in no case have the claims advanced been substantiated, and we 
would refer in particular to the representations we received regarding 
the allocation of seats to the Muhammadans of the West Coast. 

We may mention that we invited the local Gove. nment to consider 
farther whether it would not be desirable to revise the composition of two 
of the Muhammadan rural seats, so as to allot one seat to Chittoor cum 
Chmgleput, and one seat to South Arcot, in substitution for their pre- 
sent proposal to allot one seat to Chittoor and one to Chingleput cum 
South Arcot. The local Government inform us, however, that Chittoor, 
with a larger Muhammadan population than South Arcot, has a better 
claim to be formed into an independent constituency ; that the popula- 
tion of Chittoor is predominantly Telugu, and that of Chingleput and South 
Arcot predominantly Tamil . and that they are in these circumstances 
of opinion that the distribution which they recommend results in a more 
homogeneous constituency than would result from the adoption of the 
alternative suggestion under discussion. We accept their view. 

We have in the circumstances no recommendation to make for a 
revision of the boundaries of the individual constituencies proposed by 
the local Government and the Provincial Committee. 
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74. Statistics, 


Area • . • • 

• « 

• • • • 

.. 77,221 

Number of Divisions . . 

■ • 

• « mm 

3 

Number of Districts . . 

• • 

mm mm 

19 

Population — 

Total population . . 


* • • • 

.. 18,192,476 

Hindus (including Mahrattas and scheduled castes) 

.. 16,602,932 

t Mahrattas and allied castes 

.. 

. . 6,664,660 

Scheduled castes . . 


. . 

. . 1,673,896 

Muhammadans . , 

• • 

.. 

. . 1,602,385 

Indian Christians , , 

.. 

• • . 

267,460 

Europeans 

• • 

. . 

18,028 

Anglo-Indians 

. . 

. • 

14,176 


Distribution of the seats in the future Assembly. 

75. Tlie fature Bombay Provincial Legislative Assembly will contain 
176 seats, 114 of these are general, fifteen of that number being 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and seven for Mahrattas ; 29 are Muham- 
madan, two Anglo-Indian, three European and three Indian Christian; 
while one is reserved for a representative of backward areas and tribes. 
In addition five general seats and one Muhammadan seat are reserved 
for women. The balance of seventeen is allotted to various special 
interests. 

Prefaratory worlc by the local Government, 

76. In April 1933, the local Government set up a committee, com- 
posed of the Commissioners of Divisions, to make such provisional preli- 
minary investigations as were possible with regard to the delimitation of 
constituencies for the future Provincial Legislative Assembly on the basis 
of the proposals in the White Paper. The result of the investigations of 
the Commissioners, with the preliminary observations thereon of the local 
Government, was referred in June 1935 to a special Provincial Delimi- 
tation Committee. The Comm it tee, which was under the chairmanship 
of a High Court Judge, consisted, with one exception, of non-ofidcials 
who were members of the Provmcial Legislative Council, The Com- 
mittee co-opted representatives of women, labour and commerce. 
A summary of its recommendations for the future Provincial Legisla- 
tive Aissembly was published in the Press at the beginning of August 
for public criticism, together with the provisional views of the local 
Government. The recommendations themselves were discussed in the 

X Exclusive of tlie Mahiattas and allied casters of the Abmedabad, Broach and 
Panch Mahals, Kaira and Surat Districts, and also of the Kurubs of the Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara District. 
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Bombay Legislative Council on the 23rd and 24th September, thirty-eight 
members taldng part in the debates. A supplementary report, embodying, 
the recommendations of the Committee on certain further representations 
received from the public, was submitted to the local Government on the 
1st October, and a second supplementary report on the 12th October. 
We are informed that the proposals submitted to us by the local Govern- 
ment are based on a full consideration of the recommendations of the 
Provincial Committee, of the views expressed in the debate in the Council, 
and of the very numerous representations which have been received from 
the general public and copies of which have been commumcated to us. 

Proposals of the heal Government, 

77. The proposals of the local Government are based on the adoption, 
wherever possible, of multi-member constituencies with a cumulative 
system of voting. Por the purpose of the distribution of seats between 
urban and rural, they have considered as urban and formed into urban 
constituencies ‘‘ only the bigger cities which have genuinely urban 
characteristics and whose problems and interests are difierent from or 
likely to conflict with those of the areas classed as rural But they 
have taken care to ensure that, in those cases in which urban areas are 
included in rural constituencies, the constituencies shall be so arranged 
that voters from urban areas will not have a preponderating influence 
in the election of candidates. The towns which have been selected as the 
basis of their urban general constituencies contain in no case a popula- 
tion of less than 108,000. Of the Muhammadan urban seats, five are allot- 
ted to Bombay City, and one to Ahmedabad City with a population of 
75,606. Leaving out of account the seats allotted to women, the local Gov- 
ernment propose that there should be twelve general and five Muhammadan 
urban seats. If the women’s seats are taken into account and if the 
Anglo-Indian, European, and Indian Christian seats are also included, 
the total number of urban seats will be 26. All towns other than 
those included in the urban constituencies, have been merged into rural 
constituencies, to which 132 seats have been allotted. The ratio of 
urban to rural voters (on the basis of the admittedly incomplete provi- 
sional rolls which have been prepared) will under the proposals of the 
local Government, be 473,619 : 1,590,983, as compared to the present 
ratio of 257,294 : 492,372. The average area, population and voting 
strength of the general and Muhammadan seats in the existing Bombay 
Legislative Council and the future Bombay Legislative Assembly are as 
follows : — 


Area. Population. V'oting strength. 



/ ^ 

Present. 

Proposed. 

r- 

Present. Proposed. 

r 

Present. 

^ 

Proposed* 

General 

. 2,340 
sq. miles. 

764 

sq. miles. 

444,300 

145,167 

13,331 

14,414 

MnhftTnTnafifl.'n 

8,580 
sq. i^es. 

2,340 
sq. miles. 

144,085 

64,032 

5,488 

5,115 

B 
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We are informed that the constituencies, the area of some of which 
is considerable, will be manageable by a candidate without undue expense 
or physical strain, that one day will suffice for polling them, and that no 
difficulty should arise as regards the maintenance of contact by members. 

Basis for Urban and Rural Representation recommended by the 

LOCAL Government. 

78. As stated in paragraph 77 above, the broad principle adopted by 
the local Government is to concentrate urban representation in a limited 
number of large towns which have indisputably urban characteristics, 
all other towns bemg mcluded in the rural constituencies. Under their 
proposals, 132 out of 158 territorial seats (including those assigned 
to women) will be allotted to rural constituencies (104 general, 24 
Muhammadan, one European, one Anglo-Indian and two Indian Christian) 
and 26 will be urban (sixteen general, six Muhammadan, two European, one 
Anglo-Indian and one Indian Christian). The urban seats will thus be 17 
per cent, of the total, and the rural 83 per cent. Out of a total of 75 elected 
seats m general constituencies in the existing Legislative Council, 17, or 23 
pei cent., are urban, and 58, or 77 per cent., are rural. The urban popula- 
tion of the Presidency at the present tune is stated to be 24 per cent., 
13 per cent, of which is, however, made up of the population of small 
towns which, under the local Government’s proposals, will be mcluded 
in the rural constituencies. If the population of the large urban areas 
which they propose to include in urban constituencies is alone taken into 
account, it is 11 per cent, of the total population of the Presidency and 
receives 17 per cent, of the seats. In other words, on the basis of the 
local Government’s proposals, urban mterests receive a definite weight-age 
in terms of seats. 


79. The questions for consideration are, in the first place, the general 
suitabihty of the basis adopted by the local Government, and secondly 
the appropriateness of the degree of weightage which they recommend 
for urban interests. 


Suitability of the basis proposed, 

80. As regards the first of these points, we would invite attention to 
the discussion of this question in Chapter II of our Report. We are 
ourselves disposed to see much advantage in a division of urban from rural 
representation on the lines proposed by the local Government. Such a 
division ensures that the urban constituencies are not over-loaded with 
small and scattered urban elements, insufficiently important in themselves 
to exercise any decisive influence, and yet sufficiently numerous to involve 
some risk that the representative of an urban constituency will not be 
in a position to speak with a decisive voice on such matters affecting urban 
interests as may arise in discussion in the legislatures. It is, however, 
clearly of particular importance, if a basis is to be adopted such as that 
now under consideration, to ensure that it does not result in the inclusion 
in the rural constituencies of urban elements so substantial that they 
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will dominate those constituencies, and equally to ensure that no unit 
of such a character as to give it a valid claim to inclusion in the urban 
constituencies has been omitted from those constituencies. 

Our recommendat7X)ns. 

81. We have examined these questions very closely with the local 
Government, and have discussed individually with them the position of 
a series of towns, the population of which appeared at first sight to be 
such as to merit their inclusion in urban areas or to risk their exercising 
a dommating influence in rural constituencies if they are excluded from 
the urban category. The most important of these towns is Hubli, 
which has a population so large as 89,982. Among other important 
towns are Dharwar (41,671), Satara (26,378), Nasik (48,703) and Jalgaon 
(34,375). The local Government admit that Hubli is n the nature of 
a border line case, though they describe it as being a collection of some 
eleven hamlets ; but, in agreement with their Delimitation Committee, 
they do not consider, despite its size, that it is sufficiently large, or so 
markedly industrial as to justify its conclusion in an urban constituency. 
In every other case which we put to them, the local Government expressed 
the \new that, large as might be the population of the towns to which 
reference was made, they were essentially large market towns, the out- 
look of which is wholly agricultural, which are closely connected with 
the surroundmg countryside, which themselves prefer to be included 
in the rural category, and to the inclusion of which the rural areas raise 
no objection. The local Government were unammously of opinion that 
there was no risk that any of the towns would dominate the rural 
constituencies, and they were equally definitely of opinion that the 
urban element will hardly exercise any influence in such constituen- 
cies. The views expressed by the local Government are fully supported 
by the Provincial Committee, and so far as we can judge, have 
almost unanimous support in the provincial Legislative Council and 
in the Presidency itself. In the circumstances, we recommend their 
proposals for acceptance. 

The weightage proposed for urban areas. 

82. The next question is that of the weightage proposed to be given 
to urban areas. From the figures quoted in paragraph 78 above, it will be 
seen that under the proposals of the local Government they receive a 
definite weightage. We have received strong representations in favour of 
the grant of some additional weightage to Bombay City. Those repre- 
sentations urged that Bombay, under the present constitution, receives six 
general seats (one of which is reserved) out of a total of 43 (seven of which 
are reserved), that the proposals of the local Government involved the 
allocation to it of nine general seats only (of which three will be reserved), 
and that the general effect is, in a very much larger House, to allot only 
one more unreserved seat to Bombay. It was urged that on considera- 
tions of population, of voting strength, and of the commercial, industrial, 
and educational importance of Bombay, there is a strong case for a fmther 
addition, and the claim has been made in one representation that no fewer 
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than thiee more general seats, one of wliicli it was suggested might be 
taken from Ahmedabad City and two from the Central Division, should be 
a Hotted to Bombay. 

Additional weightage recommended for Bombay City, 

83. This is a question of much importance, and we have closely 
investigated it in consultation with the local Government and the Pro- 
vincial Committee. We are of opinion, as a result, that there is a case 
for some additional weightage for Bombay City. We have explaiued 
in paragraph 349 and paragraphs 303 to 305 of our Report the circum- 
stances in which we recommend the redistribution of the seats allotted 
to women and the scheduled castes, which will result in the assignment 
to Bombay City of one additional women’s seat and one additional sche- 
duled caste seat. With these additions, we are of opinion that the legiti- 
mate claims of Bombay City will be adequately safeguarded. The rela- 
tively small additional weightage to urban interests which is involved 
in the acceptance of our recommendations is not in our view in any way 
excessive. 

Representations in respect of individual constituencies, 

84. We have received a large number of suggestions in regard to the 
modification of the boundaries of individual constituencies or the re- 
distribution of individual seats. We have examined these, and in certain 
cases, where we thought that a prima facie case had been established, 
we have asked for the assistance of the local Government to enable us 
to reach a conclusion. The only points which, in the light of our investi- 
gations, appeared to us to call for detailed discussion in our Report are : 

(а) the claims of the Northern Division to a larger number of seats ; 

(б) the claims of Surat and Rander to a Muhammadan urban 

seat ; and 

(c) the possibility of combining certain districts into dual-member 
constituencies for the purpose of Muhammadan representation* 

We deal with these questions seriatim. 

(a) The claims of the Northern Dwision. 

85. On a population basis, it appears that the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency is entitled to 28 seats, and the Central Division 
to 49, as against 27 and 50 seats, respectively, allotted to them under the 
proposals of the local Government. Thus Poona City in the Central Divi- 
sion, which is entitled to 1*4 seats on a basis of population, has been allot- 
ted 2 ; while Kaira District in the Northern Division, which is entitled on 
population to 4*89 seats, has been allotted four seats. We suggested to 
the local Government that in these circumstances one seat should be 
transferred from Poona to Kaira. 

^ 86. The local Government, while admitting that on a population 
basis the Northern Division would be entitled to one more seat, urged 
strongly, however, that their scheme was a carefully balanced scheme in 
which it would be impossible to make even minor* alterations at this 
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stage wittout recasting its whole basis ; that Poona, as the second capital 
of the Presidency and an important cultural centre, can reasonably 
claim the slight weightageaccordedto it under their proposals; that the 
advantage which the Central Division at present enjoys, will disappear, 
consequent on the transfer of one women’s seat from Satara South to 
Bombay City ; and that if considerations of population are to carry 
decisive weight, the Southern Division has a still stronger claim to farther 
representation than the Northern Division. We are impressed by the 
arguments advanced by the local Government, and in the hght of them, 
we are of opinion that the general distribution originally recommended by 
them should stand. 

(6) Claims of Surat and Bander to a Muhammadan urban seat. 

87. The original proposals of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation 
Committee recommended the allocation of one Muhammadan urban seat 
to Surat and Eander cities with a population of 36,306. The same pro- 
posals envisaged the allocation of one seat to Belgaum district rural, 
which has a population of 93,224. The final proposals of the local Gov- 
ernment as submitted to us allotted two seats to Belgaum, the second 
seat being that which the Provincial Committee had proposed to assign 
to Surat and Eander, those cities thus being deprived of representation. 

88. The local Government, whom we asked for a report on this 
question, inform us that the average population quota for a Muhammadan 
seat is 53,413 ; that in no circumstances could Surat and Eander with their 
population of 36,306 estabhsh a claim to an entire seat ; and that the 
allotment to them of a seat would provoke legitimate claims from other 
areas of a similar size. As regards the choice of Belgaum as the district 
to receive the seat removed from Surat and Eander, the local Govern- 
ment state that the Belgaum district was selected because the original 
proposals of the Provincial Delimitation Committee accorded insuffi- 
cient representation to the Muhammadans of the Southern Division. 
They add that in so far as their action may be regarded as open to criti- 
cism on the ground that an urban seat is transferred to a rural district, 
it is relevant that the district of Belgaum includes the important town of 
Belgaum, and that it is not unlikely that ordinarily a candidate from 
the urban area will be returned by the rural constituency. 

We have carefully considered the local Government’s views. But 
having regard to the high voting strength of Surat-Eander (8,711 as 
compared with 6,216 in the Belgaum district), to the very strong re- 
presentations we have received, to the industrial importance of these 
towns, and to the fact that under the present constitution Surat shares 
an urban seat with Ahmedabad, we recommend that the original pro- 
posal of the Provincial Committee should be accepted, and that one Mu- 
hammadan urban seat should be aUotted to Surat-Eander, the Belgaum 
district receiving one Muhammadan rural seat only. 

(c) Possibility of combining certain districts. 

89. In the hght of representations received by us, we suggested 
to the local Government that, on the ground that it was suggested that 
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sucli a combination would probably result in the return of a better 
type of candidate, the following districts should be combined and made 
into dual-member Muhammadan rural constituencies 

(а) Satara and Sholapur ; 

(б) Ahmednagar and Poona ; 

(c) West Khandesh and Nasik. 

90. The local Government have been good enough to investigate 
this proposal. But they inform us that there is not in their view any 
force in the suggestion that better candidates would be forthcoming, if it 
were adopted. Its adoption would, apart from this, produce constituen- 
cies of unmanageable size, and it would conflict with the principle adopted 
by the Provincial Committee and the local Government in framing 
their Muhammadan constituencies, that not more than one district should 
be combined in a single constituency. The local Government state 
that they are satisfied that their original proposals have received the ap- 
proval of the majority of the Muhammadan population. In the fight of 
their examination of the suggestion now under consideration, we are of 
opinion that they have established a decisive case for the acceptance of 
their original proposals. 

&1. In all other respects wo accept the recommendations of the local 
Government for the delimitation of the territorial constituencies. We 
discuss in the appropriate Chapters of our Report certain other sugges- 
tions for a modification of their proposals for the allocation of seats to 
women, to the scheduled castes, to Indian Christians and to backward 
tribes. 


Seats reserved for Mahrattas. 

92. We accept the distribution of these seats recommended by the 
local Government. We wish, however, to draw attention to a minor 
but important point. The Government of India Act, in its references 
to the seats set aside for the representation of Mahrattas, makes no 
reference to the so-called Allied Castes ”, and it is arguable on a 
strict construction of the statute as it stands, that a member of the 
Allied Castes would be ineligible to vote or to stand as a candidate for 
one of the Mahratta seats in question. The Allied Castes have, how- 
ever for many years shared the representation reserved for Mahrattas 
in the Bombay Legislative Council, and the definition of ''Mahratta ’’ 
in the existing Bombay electoral rules is so worded as to cover them. It 
is generally accepted in the Presidency that they are entitled to continue 
to enjoy the benefit of this representation; the local Government 
regard it as of real importance to place their position in regard to it 
beyond doubt, and we recommend in these circumstances that, to prevent 
any possibifity of misunderstanding, the Order in Council delimiting 
constituencies should, if this is appropriate, contain a definition of 
Ma^atta , which will cover the Allied Castes on the lines of the 
defimt on of ‘ Mahratta ” in the present Bombav Electoral Rules. 
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93. Statistics. 


Aiea (excluding totally excluded areas) . . 

72,514 

Number of divisions . . 

5 

Number of districts (mcluding the City of Calcutta) 

27 

Population — 


Total population . . 

.. 50,] 14,002 

Hindus (mcluding scheduled castes) 

.. 21,570,407 

Scheduled castes . . 

.. 9,124,925 

Muhammadans 

.. 27,497,624 

Tribal .. 

528,037 

Buddhists 

316,031 

Indian Christians 

. . 129,134 

European and allied races (British subjects) . . 

20,895 

Anglo-Indians 

27,573 


Dishibvtim of seats in the future Assembly, 

94. Of tlie 250 seats in tlie future Provincial Legislative Assembly in 
Bengal, 78, of which, thirty are reserved for the scheduled castes, are gen- 
eral, 117 are Muhammadan, three Anglo-Indian, eleven European and two 
Indian Christian. In addition, five seats (two general, two Muham- 
madan and one Anglo-Indian) are reserved for representatives of women. 
The remaining 34 seats are assigned to representatives of various special 
interests. 


Preparatory steps taken by the local Gavemnient, 

95 A Provincial Advisory Committee to advise on the distribution 
of seats under the reformed constitution was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal so long ago as October 1932. Its Chairman was at the 
time of his appointment Minister in charge of Education. Of its sixteen 
members all save three were non-ojOBicials ; and of these non-officials, all 
except one were members of the Legislative Council. The work of the 
first session of the Committee was completed at the end of March 1934. 
The Committee at that stage made provisional recommendations for the 
delimitation of constituencies for both the Federal and the provincial legis- 
latures on the basis of the allocation of seats embodied in the communal 
decision, as altered by the Poona Pact and as incorporated in the White 
Paper. The second session of the Committee did not begin until after 
the passing of the Government of India Act, 1935. In that session, further 
proposals for the delimitation of constituencies, which had been framed 
by the local Government, and which had been released in a tentative 
form for public criticism on 17 th July 1935, were examined by the Com- 
mittee in the hght of the representations received from the pubhc. The 
proposals in question formed the subject, in August 1935, of a debate 
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in the Bengal Legislative Council, whicli lasted for two days, and h 
which 36 members took part. As finally submitted to us, they embodied 
the results of the examination by the local Government of the represen- 
tations received from the public, of the recommendations of the Pro- 
vincial Committee, and of the discussions which took place in the Legis- 
lative Council, 


Proposals of the heal Government 

96. The local Government propose to create single-member consti- 
tuencies. For the purpose of their general constituencies, they propose 
to regard as urban areas all municipalities, irrespective of population, 
which are subject to the provisions of the Bengal Municipal Act and the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, and, in addition, the cantonment of Barrackpore. 
Their Muhammadan urban constituencies are based on selected municipali- 
ties, which contain 62 per cent, of the Muhammadan urban population, 
on the ground that with the small number of seats available for distribu- 
tion, it would be impossible to create suitable urban constituencies com- 
prising the municipalities of the whole presidency. Under their scheme, 
units with a population so small as 1,900 are included in urban areas, 
while certam large towns, such as Kharagpur, with a population of 68,134, 
fall mto rural areas, on the ground that they do not enjoy the form of 
government which has been adopted as the distinguishing criterion 
between urban and rural. 

97. Under the proposals of the local Government, there will (in addition 
to two general and two Muhammadan women’s seats which will be assigned 
to special constituencies in urban areas) be twelve general urban and six 
Muhammadan urban constituencies, as against eleven general urban and 
six Muhammadan urban constituencies in the present Legislative Council. 
As m the present Council, six of the general urban seats will be allotted 
to Calcutta. The weightage in favour of the urban population under the 
existing constitution is 116 per cent, in the case of the general 
and 319 per cent, in the case of the Muhammadan constituencies. The 
efiect of the proposals now put forward by the local Government is to 
reduce tlie weightage to 41 per cent, in the case of general constituencies 
and to 43 per cent, in the case of Muhammadan constituencies. 

The scheduled caste constituencies are under the local Govern- 
ment’s proposals exclusively situated in rural areas. They are allotted, 
generally speaking, to those areas in which the population of the scheduled 
castes is the largest. 

98. The average area and population of a general and a Muhammadan 
seat under the existing and under the future constitution are as follows : — 

Population. Aroa. 

f ^ ^ As ^ 

Present. Proposed. Present. Proposed* 

General.. . . 582,597 300,706 2,031 1,999 

814.816 242,168 2,154 


Muhammadan . 


661 
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Questions for consideration^ 

99. Tlie most important questions of a general ctaracter which ap- 
peared to ns to call for consideration in connection with the proposals of 
the local Government were — 

{a) the suitability of the basis proposed for urban and rural 
representation ; 

(&) the justi&cation for the weightage, reduced though it may be 
as compared with the present weightage, which they proposed 
to give to urban areas ; 

(e) the feasibility of affording some degree of urban representa- 
tion to the scheduled castes. 

(a) Urban and rural 

100. As regards the first of these points, we mvited the local Govern- 
ment to consider whether there would not be advantage in the revision 
of their proposals, with a view to the inclusion, in the list of units to receive 
urban representation, of those municipahties only which were indisput- 
ably urban in character, the remainder being absorbed in the surrounding 
rural areas. We suggested the possibility of adopting a qualifying 
minimum population figure of 25,000 for the areas to be mcluded in urban 
constituencies ; and we asked for information as to the justification for 
excluding certain towns, of which Kharagpur was the most important, 
from the urban category, merely on the ground that they were not 
technically municipalities 

Views of tlie local Government. 

101. The local Government, after examination of our proposals, 
informed us that those proposals would not in their opinion, afford 
a satisfactory basis for the delimitation of the constituencies. While 
agreeing that it might in certain provinces be possible to adopt a minimum 
population figure as the criterion of urban, they were definitely of 
opinion that it was not practicable to do so in the conditions of Bengal. 
The figure of 25,000 suggested by our Committee would, they remarked, 
having regard to the reduction which would be involved in the 
population to be classified as urban, be sufficiently substantial on 
the one hand to justify a reduction in the number of urban seats, the 
paucity of which was already the subject of complaint, while, on the 
other, it would necessitate the inclusion in the rural constituencies of a 
large number of municipalities which were indisputably and unques- 
tionably urban in character. This would, in their view, be resented not 
only by the municipahties themselves, but by the rural areas affected. 

102. Nor, in then view, would the difficulties be negligible even if 
the qualifying population minimum were reduced to so low a figure 
as 10,000, The acceptance of such a mmimum would still involve the 
inclusion in a rural constituency of municipalities such as Utfcarpara, 
near Calcutta, with a population of 9,350, which was indisputably 
urban. The same would be true of municipalities such as Kalna (9,567) 
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or KJaarda (6,118) both of which were dejSnitely urban in character ; 
while even among the municipalities with a population of less than 
5,000, North Dum Dum (4,535), for example, was a suburb of Calcutta 
and unquestionably urban in character and outlook ; and the same 
to a less extent was true of Chakdah (3,906). The local Government 
saw no possibility in these circumstances of achieving reliable and 
satisfactory results on the basis of a minimum population figure. 

103. It was, 'they informed us, in these circumstances that after 
very considerable discussion and a very full consideration of alternative 
methods, they had reached the conclusion that the only practicable basis, 
and the only basis likely to correspond to the realities of the situation in 
Bengal, was to adopt, as the criterion, whether an area fell within the 
operation of the Bengal Municipal Act, or within the operation of the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act, and to class areas falling imder the 
former as urban and those fallmg under the latter as rural. The applica- 
tion of this test admittedly produced certam anomalies, such as the 
exclusion from the urban category of the large non-municipal town of 
Elharagpur. But the broad principle was in their view the right one, 
and it had met with general support both in the Provincial Committee 
and from the public. The local Government were satisfied that the line 
of division between municipal and non-municipal areas in the province 
was a real one ; that the interests of the municipalities were wholly diver- 
gent from those of the surrounding rural areas ; and that municipalities 
thrown into the same group for the purpose of urban representation 
would have a greater common interest with one another than any of 
them could have with the rural areas surrounding them. They added 
that the scheme put forward by them, involving as it did the creation of 
twelve urban general seats, six of which would be allotted to Calcutta, 
represented a general agreement between the various interests concerned ; 
that such expressions of dissatisfaction with it as had been received, should 
be regarded as directed rather to securing an increase in the total number 
of seats to be allotted to urban areas, than to a radical revision of the 
scheme ; and that any reversal or modification of the compromise which 
it represented would unquestionably give rise to considerable feeling 
in the province as well as to much administrative difS.culty. 

Our recommendations, 

104. We discussed this matter in some detail both with the local 
Government and with the Provincial Delimitation Committee, and, in 
reaching our decision, we took into consideration the representations 
received by us regarding it from members of the public and m the press. 
The Provincial Delimitation Committee lent an almost imqualified 
support to the arguments advanced by the local Government, and the 
result of our enquiries satisfied us that, whatever may be the case in 
other provinces, the line of demarcation in Bengal between those areas 
which enjoy a municipal form of government and those which come 
within the operation^ of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 
affords a reasonable basis for the separation of units into urban and rural. 
In che circumstances, we accept the g^eneral basis of the scheme proposed 
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by the local Govemment. We agree, in the light of the explanations 
given to us by them, that it is unnecessary to press for the inclusion in 
the urban category of non-municipal towns such as Saidpur, Fern and 
Kulti. The first of these is a small railway settlement : the second is 
wholly agricultural, and refused recently to be declared a municipahty ; 
and Kulti is a self-contained industrial settlement. But we were imable 
to see any justification for excluding Kharagpur, which is the fifth largest 
tovn in Bengal, from the urban category, merely on the ground that it is 
not a municipality, and, on further consideration, the local Government 
now propose to include it in an urban constituency. 

(&) Weightage proposed for urban areas. 

105. On the assumption, then, that the general basis proposed by the 
local Government for the representation of urban and rural interests 
may be regarded as satisfactory, the next question for consideration 
IS the degree of weightage which they propose to give to urban areas. 
As will be seen from the figures in paragraph 97 above, that weightage 
IS under the present constitution exceedingly heavy, and the proposals 
of the local Government admittedly involve a very substantial reduc- 
tion in it. It appeared to us to be for consideration, however, whether 
even now a weightage which, without taking into account the women^s- 
special constituencies, is so heavy as 41 per cent, in the case of the general 
seats, and 43 per cent, in the case of the Muhammadan seats, was not too 
great ; and whether the grant to Calcutta, which contains only one- 
third of the general urban population, of one-half of the general urban 
seats, was not excessive. 

Proposals of the local Govemment 

106. Under the existing constitution, there are eleven general urban 
seats and six Muliammadan urban seats. Six of the general urban seats 
are assigned to Calcutta. On a basis of strict equality between urban and 
rural representation, the quota of urban seats for the general population 
should be reduced from its present figure of eleven to nine, and that for the 
Muhammadan seats from its present figure of six to four. The local Gov- 
emment, however, with the full support of their Provincial Delimitation 
Committee and, in their own words, of the responsible opinion of all 
communities in Bengal ”, see the strongest objection to any reduction 
of the number of urban seats in the future A sembly below their number 
in the present Legislative Council ; and the proposals first provisionally 
accepted by them, which were based on exhaustive examination by the 
Provincial Committee, accordingly proceeded on the basis of the retention 
of the existing figures of eleven and six respectively, without any increase in 
thos numbers proportionate to the increase in the size of the House. 
In the light of the very strong expressions of opinion received in favour 
of some increase in the number of general urban seats, they subsequent- 
ly reached the conclusion that the legitimate demands of the urban 
areas could be satisfied, without unduly prejudicing the position of the 
rural areas, if the number of general urban seats was increased by one,, 
and if six out of the resultant total of twelve were allotted to Calcutta,, 
this being the number at present er joyed by that city. 
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Our remmmendatiorhs, 

(i) The Muhammadan urban seats. 

107. We are of opinion, on a review of the situation as a whole, that 
the weightage proposed to be allotted to urban areas under the local 
Government’s scheme is not excessive. There is no special difficulty 
about the number of seats to be allotted to Muhammadan urban 
interests, though a small section of Muhammadan opinion seems dis- 
posed to favour a slight reduction in its number, and we accept the 
local Government’s view that the allocation they recommend has 
stood the test of pubhc criticism, and that six seats is the minimum 
which will give adequate representation to the somewhat scattered 
municipalities which, in the circumstances referred to in paragraph 96 
above, have been selected as the basis of representation in the case of 
urban Muhammadans throughout the province. 

(ii) The general urban seats. 

108. As regards the general seats, we recognise that the proposal 
of the local Government mvolves the assignment to urban general 
interests of three seats more than they would be entitled to receive if the 
criterion were population. But, as we have indicated elsewhere, we 
accept the principle that it is undesirable to reduce the number of urban 
seats in any province below that in the existing Legislative Council. On 
this assumption, the number of general urban seats in Bengal must be 
fixed at a minimum of eleven, and all that there is in dispute is whether 
there is a case for the addition of one more seat. Having regard to the 
great importance, political and commercial, of Calcutta, to the domi- 
nating position of the Hindu community in that city, to the fact that it 
is, to quote the local Government, the centre of Hindu learning, of 
Hindu institutions, of Hindu social life and political activity ”, and 
to the very strong expressions of public opimon in the province in favour 
of some further increase in the representation to be accorded to 
general urban interests, we are of opinion that the local Government 
are right m proposing that the number of general urban seats should 
be fixed at twelve, and that six of that number should, as at present, 
be assigned to Calcutta, and we recommend their proposal, for which, 
so far as we are able to judge, there is a very substantial degree of public 
support, for acceptance. 

ic) Be presentation of the scheduled castes in urban constituencies. 

109. We were not satisfied at first sight that there was adequate 
justification for co nfin i n g the scheduled caste constituencies to rural 
areas, as recommended by the Provincial Delimitation Committee and 
by the local Government. We are, however, informed (and the oral 
evidence tendered to us bore this out) that the scheduled castes them- 
selves would prefer that all their seats should be assigned to rural 
areas, since they regard it as probable that they will be able to exercise 
a greater influence in elections in those areas than in urban areas. The 
inhabitants of the urban areas, on the other hand, would prefer that the 
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relatively small degree of representation afforded to urban general 
interests should not be farther reduced by the necessity of reserving seats 
for the scheduled castes. In these circumstances, we accept the local 
Government’s recommendation that the scheduled caste constituencies 
should be exclusively assigned to rural areas. 

Questions %n connedion with individual constituencies, 

110. On a point of detail, we drew the attention of the local Govern- 
ment to the fact that their proposal for a general urban constituency to 
cover the Eajshahi and Chittagong divisions was open to the objection 
that those two divisions were separated by a large tract of country, and 
that, even allowing for facilities of communication, this was likely to 
present difficulties from the point of view alike of canvassing and main- 
taining contact. The local Government have revised their proposals 
to meet this criticism. 

111. In the case of Serampore, the local Government’s proposals 
involve the splitting of a sub-division ; and we suggested to them that 
it might be possible to combine the two general constituencies proposed 
for Hooghly under their scheme, and so to unite the divided parts of the 
Serampore sub-division in a single three-member constituency, in which 
one seat would be reserved for the scheduled castes. The local Govern- 
ment inform us, however, that, apart from their reluctance to create 
multi-member constituencies where this can in any way be avoided, 
serious difficulties of communication, which would make the task alike 
of canvassing and of mainta inin g contact with the constituency a heavy 
one, would be likely to arise in the event of our proposal being accepted, 
and, in the circumstances, we did not pursue it. 

112. On a further point, we refer in Chapter V of our Report 
to the representations which we received regarding the transfer 
from South to North Bakarganj of a scheduled caste seat, a proposal 
for which we have satisfied ourselves that there is not adequate 
justification. We have also carefully exammed, in consultation with the 
local Government, a suggestion, for which there appeared to be strong 
local support, that Pabna and Bogra, which, under their proposals, 
form a single two-member constituency in which one seat was reserved 
for the scheduled castes, should be separated, one seat being allotted to 
Pabna and one to Bogra. But, we are satisfied as a result of our inves- 
tigations that, on considerations both of population and area, the original 
proposal of the local Government is preferable and we recommend that 
it should stand. We found that it woxdd be most difficult in fact to 
deprive any other area of its seat in the interest of Pabna and Bogra. 

Our recommendations, 

113. In all other respects, we are satisfied that the detailed proposals 
of the local Government for the delimitation of the territorial communal 
constituencies are carefully thought out and well calculated to meet 
the case ; and, while in several cases the constituencies cover a large 
area, we understand that no serious difficulty is to be anticipated either 
in canvassing or in maintaining contact with them. 
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IV.— THE TJUrCBD PROVINCES. 


Area ».• m 

114. Statistics. 

■.« •■m * • 

106,248 square miles. 

Number of divisions • • 

. • • • • • 

10 

Number of districts 

• • • • * • 

48 

Population — 

Total 


48,408,763 

Hindus (mcluding scheduled cast^) 

40,905,586 

Scheduled castes 

. . 

12,591,525 

Muhammadans 

. . 

7,181,927 

Europeans . . 

.. 

22,043 

Anglo-Indians 

.. 

11,263 

Indian Christian s 

.. 

170,216 


115. Distribution of seats. 


Total. 

General (includ- ! 
mg S. 0.) j 

1 

Sche- 

duled 

castes. 

1 

Muhammadan. 

1 

Anglo-Indian 

Eniopcan. 

Indian Christian. 1 

! 

Special interests. i 

Urban 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural 

Present *100 

8 

52 



4 

25 


1 


10 

Proposed 228 

13 

127 1 

4 

16 

13 

oi 

1 

2 

2 

13 


Women. 

Women. 



Women. 

Women. 






1 

! 

3 



1 

1 




• 


* Directly elected. 


Prejpamtory wmh done hy the local Government, 

116. The United Provinces Groverninent began the preparation of a 
preliminary scheme of constituencies so far back as the beginning 
of 1933. The scheme in question was based on the allocation of seats 
in the Provincial Lower House set out in the Communal Award 
as modified by the Poona Pact. During 1934, the matter was further 
discussed with the Commissioners of divisions and District Ofidcers, 
who were invited to express an opinion on the suitability of the 
tentative and provisional proposals of the local Government for the 
constituencies in the areas under their jurisdiction. Those provisional 
proposals were revised or modified in the light of the views expressed by 
the officials who had been consulted. In June 1935, the local Government 
established an Advisory Conference to examine and advise on their pro- 
posals. The conference was composed of leaders of parties in the Legis- 
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lative Council, representatives of the different parts of the provinces and 
persons qualified to speak on behalf of minorities, women and special in- 
terests. Of the thirty-three members of the Conference, two were Ministers, 
two were members of the Government, and the remaining twenty-nine were 
non-official representatives drawn principally from the provincial Council. 
The local Government’s proposals for the future Legislative Assembly were 
published for criticisms at the beginning of August 1935. Their proposals 
for the Provincial Upper House and the Federal Legislature were simi- 
larly published on 1st October 1935. A large number of criticisms or 
suggestions were received from the public. These were duly considered 
by the local Government and by the Advisory Conference, and a full 
statement, embodying the original proposals of the Government, the 
views expressed by the Conference upon them, and upon the representa- 
tions of the pubhc, and the decisions of the Government as to the recom- 
mendations to be made to our Committee, was published in the press 
before our arrival. The proposals of the local Government were not 
discussed in the provincial legislature, but, as will be seen from the 
preceding statement, they received a wide measure of publicity. 
In reaching our conclusions we have had the advantage of considering, not 
merely the representations addressed to the local Government and the 
Provincial Conference, but a very large number of supplementary repre- 
sentations on various points which were addressed direct to us by 
individuals and bodies in the United Provinces. 

Proposals of the local Government, 

117. The scheme put forward by the local Government for the 
future provmcial Legislative Assembly is based on single-member 
constituencies. The administrative units on which the constituencies 
are based are tbe district and the tahsil, though in one or two 
instances, for local reasons, it lias been necessary to divide districts or 
tahsils between two constituencies. In framing constituencies, the 
local Government have taken into consideration not merely popu- 
lation and voting strength, but also such factors as area, communi- 
cations, the convenience of voters and candidates, and the adequate 
representation in each division of urban and rural interests. Under the 
present constitution the urban constituencies consist of eight towns with 
a population of 50,000 and over. The local Government’s proposals for 
urban representation in the future Assembly are based on the grouping 
in urban constituencies of the 35 towns in the province which Lave a 
population in excess of 25,000. Towns with a population below this 
figure will be included in the rural constituencies. The local Government 
propose (in addition to two of the seats reserved for women and four 
of the seats reserved for the scheduled castes) to allot thirteen general 
and thirteen Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies, out of a total res- 
pectively of 140 and 64. The ratio of urban to rural voters on this basis 
will be approximately 1 to 7-7 as compared with 1 to 10*2 in the existing 
Legislative Council, the voting stren^h of towns with a population of 
26,000 and over being 567,000, while that of the rural constituencies is 
4,348,556. The ratio of urban to rural population on the basis of the 
census criterion is about 1 : 9. 
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The average number of voters per seat will be 18,950 in urban consti- 
tuencies and 27,522 m rural constituencies. Of the six seats allotted to 
women, two (one general and one Muhammadan) will be assigned ta 
urban, and four (three general and one Muhammadan) to rural, consti- 
tuencies. The seats allotted to the scheduled castes are assigned to those 
areas in which the scheduled caste population is the largest. Pour of 
them are allotted to urban and sixteen to rural areas. We are assured 
that the constituencies proposed are such that they can be canvassed, 
without great difficulty and that a member can maintain contact with 
them without undue physical strain or expense. 

Uebax and Exjeal Representation. 

118. The two main questions for consideration are : — 

(а) the basis adopted by the local Government for the represen- 
tation of urban and rural interests ; and 

(б) the extent to which then* proposals afford reasonable represen- 

tation to urban and rural interests respectively. 

(a) TJie basts of urban representation, 

119. The principles on which the local Government have based their 
proposals are firstly that urban representation should be given to those 
areas only which are truly urban in character. It would be misleading, 
in their view, to include in urban constituencies small towns or large 
villages, many of which are market or supply towns for the surround- 
ing (hstricts and serve mainly rural interests, even though they maj 
have ‘‘been granted some form of municipal or local Government for the 
purpose of more efficient local administration. The prosperity of these 
towns or villages depends on the agriculture of the neighbourhood and 
many of the'iidiabitants derive their livelihood directly from the soil 
In the second place they regard it as essential in framing constituencies 
to pay close attention to administrative manageability. They see 
strong objection on administrative grounds to urban constituencies 
consiSdng of a large number of small and scattered units, and they 
fevour th® composition of constituencies consisting at the outside of 
two or three towns, which can easily be canvassed, with which contact 
can be maintained without difficulty, and which will form workable 
constituencies the polling of which will be administratively practicable. 
Finally, they regard it as important to consider so far as is reasonably 
possible in the framing of the constituencies the convenience and the 
pockets of candidates for election, and to avoid causing insuperable 
difficulties to candidates and members. 

Yiews of local Government 

120. The local Government, basing themselves on the principles set 
out in the preceding paragraph, are of opinion that the criterion of urban 
adopted by the Indian Franchise Committee, viz,^ the census figure of 
6,000, is unsuitable. Its acceptance would, in the United Provinces, 
result in the inclusion in urban constituencies of a large number of 
villages or purely rural areas, and a scheme of urban representation 
based upon it would in thek view expose the electoral machinery to a 
very great strain if not to a risk of entire collapse. After a careful 
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analysis of the various possibilities, they have reached the conclusion 
that bearing m mind the necessity of giving fair representation to 
genuine urban interests, the smooth conduct of elections and the con- 
venience of candidates the most suitable method of framing 

taxban constituencies and one which woidd best satisfy the administra- 
tive conditions of the province, and the principles endorsed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, is to select for urban representation 
all to^vns in the province above a minimum population which they would 
fix at 25,000. There are 35 such towns and they can smtably be sfrouped 
into constituencies The effect of adopting this basis is to exclude the 
headquarter towns of certain districts and to deprive certain districts of 
any urban representation. The Provmcial Advisory Conference, by a 
majority of votes, therefore recommended that all headquarter towns 
which are municipalities should be included in the urban constituencies, 
a proposal which the local Government reject on the grounds that the 
inclusion of headquarter towns merely because they are headquarter 
towns would be contrary to the principle that urban representation is 
intended to represent strictly urban interests, that the inhabitants of 
such towns have a better chance of representation by remaining in the 
rural electorate, and that the proposal for inclusion is illogical and based 
on no clearly defined principle. 

Out recommendations. 

121. The local Government have examined this question with great 
care and thoroughness. The principles on which they propose to base 
their urban constituencies are, in our opinion, sound, and, subject to 
miaor modifications of detail, we accept as generally suitable the arrange- 
ment which they propose. That arrangement has the merit of including 
in urban constituencies those units only which possess definitely urban 
characteristics ; the constituencies under it will be such as to present no 
marked administrative diflSiculties from the point of view of polling, 
and they will be compact and easily manageable by a candidate or by 
a member. The number of towns with a population of less than 25,000 
which, under the local Government’s proposals, will fall to be included 
in rural constituencies, is admittedly substantial ; there are 74 towns 
with a population between 10,000 and 25,000, and there are 132 towns 
with a population between 5,000 and 10,000. But we are satisfied that 
their exclusion from the urban constituencies is justified on an appli- 
cation of the principles on which the local Government have based their 
proposals, and that they may be regarded as essentially rural in charac- 
ter ; and we are assured moreover by the local Government that there 
is no risk of any rural constituency being dominated by urban interests 
as the result of the acceptance of their proposals. After careful exami- 
nation, we regard those proposals as reasonable, and we recommend 
them for acceptance. 

{h) Distribution of seats between urban and ruial interests. 

122. The final proposals of the local Government are that thirteen 
general and thirteen Muhammadan seats should be allotted to urban 
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constituencies. In addition, four urban seats will be allotted to the 
scheduled castes and one general and one Muhammadan urban seat to 
representatives of women. 

The question of fundamental importance is of course the number 
of urban territorial seats to be allotted to general and Muhammadan 
interests, respectively. The local Government have considered the 
possibility of basing the number of urban seats on the proportion of urban 
voters to rural voters in the present Legislative Council , on the proper* 
tion of the urban to the rural population of the province , on the grant 
of a weightage to urban areas on the ground of their superior education 
and enlightenment , and finally on the allocation of a number of seats 
which, while giving suitable representation to the urban interests of the 
province will at the same time involve no undue disproportion 
between urban and rural representation. x^Lfter a very careful analysis 
and comparison of the result of accepting these different bases they 
recommend that the urban seats should be fixed at a number which 
would give smtable representation to genume urban interests, without 
involving any undue disproportion between urban and rural represen- 
tation. That number they would fix at 26 seats, thirteen of which would 
be general and thirteen Muhammadan, as compared with a total of twelve 
seats (eight general and four Muhammadan) in the existing Legislative 
Council. This, in the view of the local Government, represents a reason- 
able compromise, having regard to the comparative size of the popula- 
tion and of the electorate which each seat will represent, and it gives an 
adequate weight to the greater relative strength of Muhammadan urban 
interests and the relatively larger size of the Muhammadan urban popu- 
lation in the province. In the discussions in the Provincial Advisory 
Conference, some divergence of view on this matter was at first appa- 
rent ; suggestions being made on the one hand that the number of seats 
to be allotted to urban areas was too high, and on the other hand that 
it was too low. The Conference, however, finally agreed almost 
unanimously that the local Government’s proposal sho’ild be accepted, 
and while we have received certain representations to the effect that 
greater weightage ought to be given to urban areas, we are of opinion 
that that proposal represents a reasonable compromise, that it has 
general support in the United Provinces, and that the weightage 
accorded under it to urban areas is not excessive. We accordingly 
recommend it for acceptance. 

Points in connection with individual constituencies » 

123. The main points which call for consideration in this connection 

are: 

(of) the claims of the Allahabad, Lucknow and Pyzabad divisions 
to additional general seats; 

(6) the adequacy of the representation proposed, for Oudh ; 

(c) the number of general seats to be given to the Kumaon 
Division ; 
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{d) the question of the re-arrangement of the general rural con- 
stituencies in the Etah district ; and 

{e) the composition of certain Muhammadan urban constituen- 
cies. 

{a) The claims of the Allahabad^ Lucknow and Fyzahad Divisions. 

124. The local Government, m the light of the views expressed by 
the Provincial Advisory Conference and by the public, have modified 
their original proposals in various respects with the object of meet- 
ing specific complamts arising out of the distribution of seats betw^een 
the different divisions and districts The most important outstandmg 
point is the relative claims to representation of the Meerut, Agra and 
Eohilkhand divisions on the one hand, and of the Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Fyzabad divisions on the other. It is unnecessary to enter in great 
detail into this question , suffice it to say that a closer analysis of the 
figures of population and estimated voting strength, has satisfied the 
local Government that the Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand divisions would 
under their original proposals secure more representation than can be 
justified by their population and votmg strength, and that the other three 
divisions would receive less than they could legitimately claim. We 
accept the conclusions of the local Government, and, in agreement with 
them, we recommend that one general seat each be taken from the 
Meerut, the Agra and the Rohilkhand divisions ; and that the three 
seats which thus become available should be allotted respectively to the 
Allahabad, Lucknow, and Pyzabad divisions. 

( 6 ) The relative claims to representatian yjf the provinces of Oudh and Agnt. 

125. Oudh contains twelve districts, with a population of 12,794,979 
and an estimated voting strength, urban and rural, of 1,426,684. Agra 
contains thirty-six districts, with a population of 35,613,784, and an 
estimated votmg strength of 3,414,562. Including the seats set aside for 
women and the scheduled castes, the original proposals of the local Gov- 
ernment allotted 35 general and 16 Muhammadan seats to Oudh, and 110 
general and 49 Muhammadan seats to Agra. We have received strong 
representations that the number of seats allotted to Oudh under the local 
Government proposals is unduly low ; and we have examined the matter 
closely in consultation with the local Government. 

126. From the figures given in the preceding paragraph it will be seen 
that the distribution of seats proposed by the local Government is in exact 
proportion to the number of districts in the two provinces : but that the 
average population of an Oudh seat is 250,882 as compared with 224,011 
in the case of Agra, and the average voting strength of an Oudh feat 
27,974, as compared with 21,475 in the case of Agra. It seems clear from 
these figures that Oudh under the original proposals of the local Govern- 
ment is at a disadvantage, and we agree that steps should be taken to 
remedy this. But the reallocation of seats recommended in paragraph 1 24 
above will result in the assignment of two additional general rural seats to 
Oudh, and, after discussion with the local Government, we are of opinion 
that, with this readjustment, the legitimate claims of the province of Oudh 
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will have been met. When the alteration in question has been made, the 
twelve districts of Oudh, which, under the existing constitution, receive 
21 • 3 per cent, of the total strength of the Council, 21 • 6 per cent, of the 
general, and 18 • 9 per cent, of the Muhammadan seats, will receive 25 • 2 per 
cent, of the total strength of the Assembly, 25 per cent, of the general seats, 
23 -4 per cent, of the Muhammadan seats, 30 per cent, of the scheduled 
caste seats, and 33 -5 per cent, of the women’s seats ; and we are satisfied 
that Oudh, with the modification referred to above, has received the maxi- 
mum representation which is consistent with the grant to the remaining 
divisions m the United Provinces of the representation to which they 
are legitimately entitled. 

(c) Rejpresentation to be given to the Kumaon Division. 

127. The Kumaon division comprises the districts of Naini Tal, 
Almora and Garhwal. In the present Council, one general seat is 
assigned to each of these districts, while the division as a whole shares 
one Muhammadan seat with the district of Pilibhit. Under the local 
Government’s proposals each district will receive one general rural seat ; 
the districts of Almora and Naini Tal, with the addition of a tahsil of 
the Bareilly district, will form one Muhammadan constituency ; the 
Garhwal district with the addition of two tahsils from the Bijnor district 
will form a second Muhammadan constituency , and one constituency 
will be allotted to the scheduled castes in the Almora district. 

128. No serious difficulty arises in respect either of the Muhammadan 
seats or of the representation proposed for the district of Naini Tal . But 
we are not satisfied that the proposals of the local Government in regard to 
the general rural seats allotted to Almora and Garhwal are adequate. 
The two seats in question have respectively a population of 580,144 and of 
529,313. The numbers of non-Muhammadan voters are respectively 105,098 
and 115,399, while the scheduled caste vote is also substantial. The 
position is aggravated by the fact that the actual voting strength of the 
Kumaon division is, we understand, likely, as the result of the differential 
franchise prescribed for it under the Government of India Act, to be even 
greater than that shown on the provisional rolls. Under the local Govern- 
ment’s proposals no other general rural constituency in the province has 
a voting strength in excess of 65,000. There are two constituencies only 
the voting strength of which is between 60,000 and 65,000, and six only 
the voting strength of which is between 50,000 and 60,000. So far as 
area is concerned, the areas of the two constituencies now under considera- 
tion are respectively 5,389 and 5,612 square miles, or double the size of 
any general rural constituency in the province. 

129. We felt that it was difficult to remain satisfied with constituencies 
the area and the number of voters in which were so disproportionately 
great ; we asked the local Government in these circumstances to consider 
the possibility of finding two additional general rural seats for the Kumaon 
division ; and we made certain suggestions as to the method by which the 
additional seats could be found. The local Government now inform 
us that so far as area is concerned, while the total area of the Garhwal 
and Almora districts is undoubtedly very large, the northern half of both 
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districts consists mainly of uninhabited and largely unexplored mountain 
ranges, and that the resident population there (as distinct from migratory 
traders who pay annual visits to Tibet) is insignificant. As regards votmg 
strength, they agree that the proportion of voters to population in Kumaon 
is far liigher than many other part of the province, though they urge that 
this is due to the operation of the differential franchise for the hill districts 
embodied m the Government of India Act. They accept the position 
as regards population, and, on a review of the situation as a whole, 
they express the opimon that there is a case for one additional seat. This 
they propose to find by reducmg by one the number of seats to be 
assigned to the Jaunpur district. They would allot the seat thus made 
available to Garhwal. They are however of opinion that the case for 
allotting a second general seat to Almora is not decisive ; and, even were 
this not the case, they urge that it is impossible to find a second general 
seat, whether unreserved or reserved for the scheduled castes, without 
injustice to another district, 

130. We have carefully considered the matter m the light of the 
views expressed by the local Government. We accept the proposed 
additional seat for Garhwal and we agree that it should be taken from 
the Jaunpur district. We are by no means satisfied that the district 
of Almora should not Idcewise receive an additional general seat, 
to which we feel that considerations of population and voting 
strength give it a strong claim. But in the light of discussion with the 
local Government, and in view particulaily of the great difficulty of 
findmg an additional seat which could be assigned to Almora, we 
are prepared, though with some hesitation, to accept their view. 

{d) Etah general CGnstitiiencies 

131. We received representations to the effect that the constituen- 
cies proposed by the local Government for the Etah district are un- 
satisfactory, on the ground that they involved the combination of certain 
tahsih which had little if anjiihmg m common, and that a rearrange- 
ment which would remove the difficulties otherwise anticipated in 
canvassing and mamtaining contact, and would result m a closer re- 
lation between the population, votmg strength and the area of the 
constituencies in question, would present no serious difficulty. The 
local Government have been good enough to consider this matter further, 
and have favoured us with revised proposals wluch appear to us 
satisfactory. Under the proposals m question, one seat will be 
allotted to Muttia distiict East-c^fW^-Etah district West, one seat to 
Etah district North and one seat to Etah district South. The area 
and the population of the three constituencies will be very approxi- 
mately the same, and, save in the case of Etah district South, the 
voting strength will also be approximately equal. We regard the re- 
arrangement proposed by the local Government suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. 

(e) Re-arrangement of certain Muhammadan urban consUtuenc%es, 

132. The local Government originally recommended to us that 
we of the Muhammadan urban constituencies should be composed 
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respectively of tlie cities of Agra and Muttra, and of the cities of Aligar h, 
Hathras, FaruMiabad and Etawah. We have received strong re- 
presentations to the effect that these seats should be re-coustituted, 
and that a more suitable distribution would be Agra-Farukhabad-Etawah 
and Aligarh-Hathias-Muttra, the dominant consideration being the 
desirability of giving Aligarh, as a centre of Muhammadan culture, a deci- 
sive position in the constituencies in question. After consultation with the 
local Government, and with their concurrence, we recommend that the 
constituencies should be re-arranged as suggested. 

Miscellaneous RefreserUatwns. 

133. We have received a number of supplementary representations 
on various points in connection with individual constituencies which 
we have esamined with the assistance of the local Government. But 
we are of opimon that in no instance has a case been established for a 
modification of the local Government’s proposals, and we therefore 
recommend those proposals with the alterations referred to above for 
acceptance. 
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V.— THE PUNJAB. 

134. Statistics. 

Area, (excluding the excluded areas and the transfr Jntier tracts of Biloch with 


Spiti and Lahaul — 7,281 square miles) 

91,919 sq. miles. 

Number of divisions 

5 

Number of districts 

29 

Total Population (including 29,6i2 in v xcluded areas). 23,551,210 

Hindus (including scheduled castes) . . 

.. 6,328,415 

Scheduled castes 

.. 1,440,750 

(Hindu Castes 

.. 1,041,443 

Ad-Dharmi^ 

. . 399,307) 

Jams 

35,284 

Buddhists . , 

5,723 

Muhammadans 

.. 13,302,991 

Siklis 

.. 3,064,144 

Anglo-Indians 

2,995 

Europeans 

19,108 

Indian Chiistians . 

389,149 


Distribution of seats. 

135. The following table compares the distribution of territorial seats 
in the present Legislative Council with that proposed for the new Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


— 

Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Total, 

Muhammadan 

5 

27 

32 

9 

75 

84 

General 

7 

13 

20 

8 

26 

34 

Sikh 

1 

11 

12 

2 

29 

31 

Total 

1 

13 

51 

64 

19 

130 

149 


Urban and rural representation. 

136 The existing ratio of urban to rural seats, based on the classifica- 
tion of a population of 10,000 as urban, is 1 : 4 - 2, urban voters being 143,186 
and rural 600,683. The proposed allotment, based on classifying a popu- 
lation of 7,600 as urban, is 1 : 6*6, urban voters being 344,847 and irural 
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2,238,791. Tlie table given in tlie preceding paragraph excludes the 
special women’s constituencies, but includes in the 26 rural general 
seats, eight reserved for scheduled castes. 

137 The Provincial Franchise Committee met on the 15th March 1933, 
when the scheme provisionally adopted by the local Government was 
placed before it. There had previously been a debate in the Legislative 
Council. The Committee, winch held eleven meetings, in the main con- 
curred with the decisions arrived at by the Government, and unammously 
accepted, as the hue of division between urban and rural electoral areas, 
any place with a population of 7,500. The constituencies thus arranged 
were published in the press for pubhc criticism, and the replies received were 
examined by the Government. Criticism was mainly directed against the 
inclusion of certain municipahties, notified areas and “ Small Towns ” 
^.e., units governed by the Small Towns Act. There was, especially among 
the Hindus, a strong minority who advocated the restriction of urban con- 
stituencies to the large towns lilce Lahore and Amritsar, and delimitation 
on the lines followed in the Bombay Presidency. 

138. The same arguments were repeated in the various representa- 
tions and the oral evidence w^hich we received. The difference between this 
province and others is that, whereas in most of the other provinces there 
was httle or no protest against the division into urban and rural, in the 
Punjab the question is the subject of keen controversy. It therefore 
needed^ detailed examination, as the result of which we obtained the 
following appreciation of the case. 

139 The division of the constituencies into urban and rural is not 
merely proposed for the purpose of electoral convenience. It represents a 
very definite and marked cleavage of political opinion m the province. 
Smce the Eeforms of 1921 there have been two main parties in the Legis- 
lative Council, VIZ , the Punjab National Umomst Party and the National 
Eeform Party. The first has represented rural interests . the second 
has represented urban interests, and where these interests have come 
into conflict, the parties have, generally speakmg, taken opposite 
views. Where there is a conflict between agricultural and non- 
agricultural interests, the parties represent different views, but the 
cleavage to some extent goes beyond this division. For instance, 
sharp divisions of opinion have been, and are still, manifest on the follow- 
ing questions : — 

(1) The distribution of taxation between urban and rural. 

(2) The allocation of Government revenues to urban and rural 
purposes respectively. 

(3) The system of education. 

(4) The distribution of Government posts between urban and rural 

candidates. 

(5) The relief of indebtedness. 

(6) The composition of the Cabinet, in which are included Ministers 

and Members. i 
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140. The distinction between rural and urban is not confined to any 
eominunity. It is least marked in the case of Muhammadans, but during 
the last few years it has tended to become more marked among them. 
Among Hmdus it finds its strongest form as between statutory and non- 
statutory agriculturists, and it is more clearly defined in the south-east 
of the province, where Hmdu agriculturists are in a majority. Among 
Sikhs the outstandmg cleavage is between the Jat Sikhs and non-Jat 
Sikhs, who are mainly Arora Sikhs. This division also exists in their 
domestic pohtics. 

141. On communal issues the distinction between urban and rural or 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists may be temporarily blurred, but 
since the Reforms it has never been effaced and it is the outstanding 
feature of pohtical parties in the Punjab. 

142. The above account of the pohtical position explains why it has 
beennecessary for the local Government to pay more regard to the division 
between urban and rural than perhaps m any other province. This divi- 
sion is embodied in the working of the present constitution. Urban 
constituencies are assigned to each of the three main communities. 
The numbers are : — general seven, Muhammadans five, Sikh one. 

143 In the case of each community all towns with a population of 
not less than 10,000 are included in urban constituencies. In addition, 
cantonments, district headquarters, and first class municipalities are 
included, even though their population may be less than 10,000 The 
smgle Sil^h constituency extends over the whole of the province. 

144 The only change that has been proposed to us by the local 
Government m the principles underlying the existing dslimitation of 
constituenoes is that the population qualification has been reduced from 
10,000 to 7,600. The latter figure was taken as a compromise between 
the existing position and the recommendation of the Indian Franchise 
Committee. The arguments in favour of lowering ths population test 
from 10,000 to 7,500 may be stated briefly as follows : — 

(1) Speakmg generally, a place with a population of 7,600 is 
regarded as more urban in its outlook than rural. 

(2) From the point of view of the rural party, it is undesirable 
that the voting in rural constituencies should be unduly 
affected by urban voters 

(3) On the other hand, the urban party would naturally like the 
voting in rui-al constituencies to be tempered by urban voters, 
but, as against this, there is, from their point of view, the 
consideration that, assuming the distribution of constituencies 
between urban and rui'al roughly on the basis of population, 
tlu' higher the unit of population, the lower would bo the 
number of urban seats. 

The urban party, it is true, do not accept the basis of population 
as a fair test for this purpose, having regard to the fact that 
it does not determine the distribution of seats under the 
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present constitution : but, assuming that the population wil 
now be the rough test, their interests are conflicting as between 
a low and a high population test for urban constituencies 

145. It maybe said with some confidence that the rural party, if given 
the choice between maintaining the population unit at 7,500 and keeping 
the number of rural seats as proposed by the local Government, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, raising the population unit to 10,000 and 
increasing the number of rural seats accordingly, would prefer the former 
alternative. The local Government cannot say with confidence whicli 
of these two alternatives the urban party would prefer. They would 
certainly be ready to sacrifice most of the urban seats if the population 
test were to be fixed so high as to allow the remaining towns mater- 
ially to influence the rural vote. For instance, they would gladly accept 
Lahore and Amritsar as the only urban seats. Opinion would probably 
be divided as to whether they should have (say) six urban seats instead 
of eight as proposed by the local Government, if m return the rural vote 
was only slightly influenced by urban voters by a reduction of the popu- 
lation test from 10,000 to 7,600. 

146. So far as the local Government are concerned, the choice therefore 
lies between maintaining their present proposals, or raising the population 
limit and reducing the number of urban seats. In no circumstances 
could they support a proposal to raise the population limit beyond the 
existing figure of 10,000 while keeping this unit as a general 
guide. They believe a change of this nature would be opposed to the 
wishes of the great majority of the people. At no time during the dis- 
cussion of dehmitation proposals, whether in the Provincial Franchise 
Committee or in the debate m the Legislative Council, has there been 
anything in the nature of a general demand, from any community, that 
the qualifying figure should be raised above 10,000. One or two speakers 
in the debate m the Legislative Council did indeed, raise the question : 
but opinion generally has not been in favour of raising the population unit, 
and, having regard to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee had 
proposed to lower it, the question of raismg it was hardly regarded as a 
live issue 

147. The arguments advanced by the urban Hindus may be sum- 
marised as follows 

(а) As compared with the present Legislative Council the future 
Leg^lative Assembly will contain 175 elected members as 
against 73. 

(б) When such a very large increase in elected members will take 

place, it is equitable that they should share the increase to a 
real extent. An increase from seven to eight seats is in fact 
far ^ less than the substantial increase in the size of the 
Legislative Council ; proportionately it is indeed, almost 
negligible. 

(c) That iu future a probable, or at any rate a possible, line of politi- 
cal division is between urban and rural, and that for the pro- 
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tection of urban interests it is desirable that the urban re- 
presentation should not be unduly small. In any case, 
having regard to the probability that a large proportion of 
the Muhammadan and Sikh members are likely to be rural in 
sympathy, the effective urban representation is likely to be 
comparatively small. 

{d) That the people of the cities, and especially the urban Hindus, 
represent out of proportion to their numbers the wealth and 
enterprise of the population as a whole, and that it is therefore 
right that they should be given some weightage. 

{e) Under the present constitution the quahfication for the mclu- 
sion of a town in an urban constituency is that the popula- 
tion should not be less than 10,000. This figure has now 
been reduced to 7,500, which means an addition to the 
population and to the number of voters included in urban 
constituencies. On this ground also there should be an 
increase in the number of urban seats. 

(f) It is also argued that because of this reduction the chances of 
urban candidates capturing rural seats have been diminished. 

148. To these arguments there may be added, what appears to us to 
begone of the mam causes of dissension, the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, which is described in a representation received by us as follows : — 

There is some, conflict of interests between urban and rural classes 
everywhere, but in the Punjab the tension is very acute 
There is mutual rivalry and jealousy on a scale and of an 
intensity to be fomid nowhere else. We have in the Punjab 
an Act called the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which is not a 
purely protective law. It is discriminative in its policy of 
protection. In each district there are certain tribes notifiied 
as agricultural tribes. A member of an agricultural tribe can 
sell his land to a member of another agricultural tribe in the 
district. But he cannot do so to a person who is not a member 
of the agricultural tribe without the sanction of the head of the 
district, viz., the Deputy Commissioner. The greatest scrutiny 
is now exercised over the sanction thus given. The peasant, 
therefore, enjoys no protection against wealthier members 
of his own class.” 

This was ako recognised by the Indian Franchise Committee. 
{Repoit, paragraph 170) 

“ The Punjab Land Ahenation Act confers great advantages, 
social and economic, on the members of agricultural tribes, 
and it would not be right to give them in addition the political 
predominance which they would gain if they formed three- 
quarters of the electorate. W'e recognise that the non-agri- 
cultural tribes contain a considerable element of the depressed 
classes and landless labourers who would not obtain the vote 
under any franchise system based on property and literacy 
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qualifications, but even so it should be possible to do more 
than has hitherto been attempted to correct the disparity 
between the agricultural and non-agncultural tribes.” 

149 On the other side we are told that : — 

“ The real issue in the Punjab, put in a nutshell, is how to put a 
stop to the ruthless exploitation, social, economic and political, to whick 
the money-lending, shop-keeping and trading classes of the Punjab have 
been subjecting the rest of the population for generations. It would 
pay these classes if the attention of the general population were, by some 
plausible device, prevented from being focussed on this issue. Hence 
the bogey of statutory agricultural tribes, which have hitherto been 
fightmg single-handed m the mterests of all the exploited and disinherit- 
ed classes of the Punjab.” 

150. Fmally we have been asked to hold that the urban constituencies 
proposed by the Government, apart from the question as to how many 
there should be, are unvvueldy, coveruig a huge area, and necessitatmg long 
journeys to distant places where m fact very few voters would reside. 
For example, in one of the Sikh urban constituencies, the candidate 
would find two, and only two, voters in the small town of Kalka It 
was urged that the largest mmncipality in each urban constituency would 
in fact dictate who should be elected, and that towns far apart had very 
few common interests. 

Our recomme'udaUons, 

151. The problem therefore is fundamental. It appears to us 
that we have either to recognize or to disregard the fact that in 
this provmce definite political parties are in course of formation, 
and that the urban or rural outlook ” is in reality an important 
difference of opimon based on prmciples derived from agrariaA 
economics. In this province of peasant proprietors, having regaiSl 
to past history and the course of their evolution, we are of opinion 
that any material alteration of the proposals of the local Govern- 
ment would provoke grave discontent among the large majority 
of those who now receive the franchise. At the same time, in view 
of the reduction proposed in the standard of population, wo are not 
prepared to deprive the towns of the weightage still given to the general 
seats, xlctually on a strict population basis, the Hindu urban seats 
should not be more than six. They receive eight. We may add that 
this so-called ' arbitrary and artificial ” restriction of rural areas, by 
excluding all towns with a population of 7,500 or over, is not likely in our 
opinion, in the absence of any residential qualification, to prevent the 
election from rural areas of candidates who come from a city. In the 
past urban Hindus have in fact captured from six to eight of the rural 
seats, and one witness was confident that in the enla-rged electorate 
urban Hindus would still be able to capture 22 out of the total 34 seats. 

152 So far as the Muhammadans are concerned, tliere is not the same 
divergence of interest between urban and rural areas as among the Hindus. 
This is shown by the fact that in all the Legislative Councils since 1921, 
a great majority of the urban Muhammadan, members have been 
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members of the National Unionist Party. On broad political grounds 
the same reason does not exist for giving them weightage. 

153. Nor do we attach much importance to the composition of the 
proposed urban constituencies. It is true that they contain towns and 
small towns, many miles apart, but communications in the Punjab by 
rail and road are good, and canvassing, whether by the candidate himself 
or by an agent, in these places would be much easier than m the average 
rural constituency. We examined various proposed re-arrangements 
of these constituencies, but found the allocation proposed by the local 
Oovemment to be the most satisfactory. One constituency could 
admittedly be improved, but only at the expense of deterioration of 
another. We therefore accept the proposals of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

The rural constituencies. 

154. We now turn to the rural constituencies Under the local 
{Jovernment’s proposals the average population per seat will be — 

Mnhamniadan .. .. .. .. .. 158,000 

Sikh 98,843 

Hindu .. .. .. .. .. .. 221,C00 

In rural areas so far as possible, the constituency has been formed either 
of a district or of one or more tahsils in a district Though, when the 
Punjab came under British administration, districts and tahsils were 
delimited primarily for administrative convenience, great care seems to 
have been taken by the earlier British officials to respect tribal, cultural, 
political and other considerations in their delimitation. They desired 
to maintain the homogeneity of the respective territorial divisions and 
sub-divisions. These have now become recognised, and have developed 
d&tinctive characteristics marking them all from other contiguous tracts. 
In' a few cases, however, it has been found necessary, in order to avoid 
great disparity of population, to divide a tahsil by taking one or more 
police stations from its area for another constituency. Also, where a 
district has a population entitling it to three Muhammadan seats but has 
four tahsils lil^e Dehra Ghazi Khan, it is necessary to take the areas in the 
jurisdiction of various police stations in order to form the three constitu- 
encies. Similarly, in the Muhammadan constituencies of Sialkot, Gujrat, 
and Jhang, the division of the tahsil has been found to be unavoidable. 
Variations in the voting strength are unavoidable and at first sight it 
would appear that Amritsar is not entitled to three Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies, We are satisfied, however, that it is better to allow these three 
to remain than to break up the tahsils and give the extra seat to another 
district where it would have the same result. 

155. In the general seats, Kangra appears to be over-represented 
having four seats against a population demand of two and three-fourths. 
Here again the removal of one seat from Kangra would merely 
result in an extremely awkward division in some other constituency. 

156. The percentage of voters registered to population in different 
constituencies varies from 4 to 14 per cent, in the case cf Muhammadans, 
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from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, in the case of Sikhs, and from 7 to 19 per 
cent, in the case of General constituencies. Other lists show that taking^ 
population and voting strength together the mean approaches very close- 
ly the standards proposed by the local Government. 

Representations in respect of individual constituencies. 

157. We have received a large number of representations 
in respect of indi^ndual constituencies. These we have examined in 
consultation with the local Government before reaching our decision. 
We are satisfied that save in three cases, to which we refer below, there 
is no justification for any alterationin the local Government’s proposals, 
which are based on a long period of prelmiinary examination and local 
enquiry. Among the more important of the representations which we 
have received are requests — 

{%) that the JuUundur — ^Amritsar — Sialkot general constituencies 
should be rearranged , 

{ii) that the three Muhammandan seats allotted to the Attock 
district should be rearranged so as to give better effect to 
the tribal representation; 

[in) that a third general seat should be allotted to the Karnal 
district, the seat m question being found by a reduction 
from three to two of the seats allotted to the Hissar 
district under the local Government’s scheme ; 

[iv) that the general constituencies allotted to Kangra and 
Hoshiarpur should be rearranged so as to give a larger 
number of seats to the latter , 

(i;) that the Shakargarh tahsil of the Gurdaspur district should be 
formed into a separate Muhammadan constituency, the 
Gurdaspur and Pathankot tahsils of the same district 
being combined to form a second constituency ; 

(vi) that the Lyallpui district should receive one more Muham- 

madan seat at the expense of Dera Ghazi Khan ; 

[vii) that the Sikh constituencies assigned to the Amritsar district 

should be rearranged on one of two suggested alternative 
bases , 

(viU) that the Sikh constituencies proposed for certain groups of 
districts should be re-distributed ; 

[ix) that there should be a rearrangement of the Sikh constituencies 

proposed for the Ferozepore district ; and 

[x) that the towns ot Jhang and Chiniot, in the Multan Division, 

which under the local Government’s proposal are attached 
to the Rawalpindi general urban constituency, should be 
transferred to the Multan urban constituency. 

We deal with these proposals seriatim below. We think unnecessary 
to discuss the remaining proposals advanced to us, some of which 
transgressed the Communal Award, while others were obviously based 
on nersonal erounds. 
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(i) Bearrangement of the Jullundur — Amritsar — Sialhot general 

constituencies 

158. The local Government have in the first place recommended, in 
deference to representations received by them, a rearrangemen^ which 
we accept, imder which the Jiillnndur district will be formed into a sepa- 
rate rural general constituency ; Amritsar being combined with Sialkot 
to form a second general rural constituency, and Gujrat being added 
to the rest of the Eawalpmdi Division to form a third. 

(^^) The Attach seats. 

159. In this case, after taking evidence at Peshawar, we recommend 
a shght departure from the proposals of the local Government. In the 
Attock district, as in the adjoining North-West Frontier Province, it is 
desirable, so far as possible, to form constituencies according to tribes. 
On the population basis the district is entitled to three constituencies 
but it contains four tahsils. We have had the advantage of seeing a note 
on the subject prepared by Mr. Garbett, a former Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, who prepared two alternative schemes. The local 
Government originally accepted one of these schemes. This was discussed 
with the representatives of the various tribes, and as a result we would 
suggest, in agreement with the tribal representatives, the substitution 
for it of the second alternative scheme for the three constituencies in 
Attock district. This will involve the transference, for tribal reasons, 
of certain zails from one constituency to another. 

(m) Claims of the Ko/rnal district. 

160. It would be impossible to transfer a third general seat from the 
Hissar to the Karnal district without a further sub-division of tahsilSi 
which, m addition to offending against the prmciple which we have 
throughout adopted of basing constituencies, in the absence of decisive 
reasons to the contrary, on administrative units such as the district or 
the tahsil^ would cause considerable administrative inconvenience, and 
we regret that we are unable to recommend it. 

{iv) Claims of the Hoshiarpur district. 

161. We have carefully investigated with the assistance of the local 
Government the suggestion that the general rural seats allotted to Hoshi- 
arpur and Kangra districts should be revised. This was urged on us 
on the ground that Kangra has been unduly favourably treated, and 
that Hoshiarpur has not been given seats in proportion either to its 
population or to its voting strength. The specific proposal submitted 
to us was that the thana of Hajipur should be detached from the Hoshiar- 
pur constituencies, and attached to a constituency in the Kangra district, 
partly on the ground that the Hajipur thana, which belongs to the Dasuya 
tahsil of Hoshiarpur, adjoins the Kangra district. The acceptance 
of the suggestion would involve the breaking up not only of tahsils^ 
but of districts, and while for special reasons it has been found necessary 
in' certain other instances in the Punjab to sub-divide districts or tahsilSf 
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we arc averse from recommending any such sub-division save where this 
is quite -unavoidable. Apart from this, we are advised that there is no 
real identity of mterest between the Hajipur thdM and the Kangra dis- 
trict ; that Kangra which is a hill district, has a distinct and marked in- 
dividuality while the Hoshiarpur district is essentially a plains district, 
and finally that geographical considerations, and in particular the course 
of the river Beas, militate against the composition of a manageable and 
compact constituency on the basis suggested. We are unable in these 
circumstances to recommend it for adoption. 

(^) The Ourdaspur Muhammadan seats. 

162. We are, on the other hand, disposed to see definite advantage 
in constituting the Shakargarh tahsil of the Gurdaspur district into a single 
Muhammadan constituency, leaving the Gurdaspur and Pathankot 
tahsils of that district to form a second constituency, and, in the hght of 
discussion with the local Government, and with their concurrence, we 
recommend that this modification be made. 

(vi) The Lyallpw Muham-jnadan seats. 

163. We have given careful consideration to the suggestion that 
the Lyallpur district should receive an addition, to he found from 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district, to the number of Muhammadan seats 
allotted to it. But we are not satisfied that any case for such 
a modification of the local Government’s proposals has been estabhshed. 
Other considerations apart, we would draw attention to the fact that 
whileLyaUpnrwhichhasfoiiriaJisik, also receives four seats, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, which has four tahsih receives three seats only, -with the result 
that a sub-dinsion of the tahsih is already necessary in the case of that 
district. To grant an additional seat to Lyallpur, a request which is not, 
in our \iew, justified by considerations of population or voting strength, 
would, in ad^tion, involve the breaking up of the tahsils in that district, 
while it would still further aggravate the position in regard to the sub- 
division of tahsih in the district of Dera Ghazi Khan. We are unable 
in these ciccumstances to recommend its adoption. 

{vii) The Sikh seats in the Amritsar district. 

164. We now turn to the suggestions made to us in regard to the re- 
arrangement of the Sikh seats aUotted to the Amritsar district. The 
first suggestion advanced aimed at the establishment of two constituen- 
cies based respectively on the Amritsar and on the Ajnala tahsih of the 
imritsar district. Under the local Government’s proposals, the consti- 
tuency which contains the major portion of the Amritsar iahsil also 
contains portions of the Tarn Taran tahsil \ while portions of the Aimitsar 
tahsil are combined with portions of the Tarn Taran tahsil to form a 
separate constituency. The suggestion now under consideration would 
iixvolve the alteration of the constituency boundaries so as to comprise 
the whole of the Amritsar tahsil, with the exception of certain zails, 
in one constituency. The mils in question, which are those which 
border on -the Ajnala tah il, would be added to an Ajnala constituency. 
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The second suggestion was that the constituencies m question should be 
rearranged as follows : — 

(1) Amritsar tahsil v/ith the exception of the Majitha police station 

area. 

(2) Tarn Taian tahsil with the exception of the Gharinda police 
station area. 

(3) Ajnala tahsil with the addition of the Gharinda police station 
area and the Majitha pohco station area. 

165. The adoption of the first of these suggestions would produce 
results which we cannot regard as satisfactory from the point of view 
either of the population or of the area of the cojisiituencies which would 
result, and after consultation with the local Government we are unable 
to recommend it for acceptance. The second suggestion is facie 

attractive and we were at first inclined to thinlc that there would be 
advantage in its adoption. But on a close analysis of the voting strength, 
the population, and the area of the constituencies which would result 
from its acceptance, we are satisfied that the arrangement proposed by the 
local Government, which ensures a closer relation between population 
and voting strength m the three constituencies affected, is preferable, 
and we accordingly recommend that it should stand. 

(viu) The SiJch scats in the Multan and Rawalpindi divisions, 

1G6. We now turn to the suggestion that the Sikh seats allotted to 
certain groups of districts under the local Government’s proposals should be 
rearranged. Under the proposals in question, one seat is allotted to the 
districts of Gujrat and Shahpur ; one to the districts of Jhelum, Rawal- 
pindi, Attock and Mianv/ah ; and one to the districts of Jhang, Multan, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, with the Montgomery tahsil of the 
Montgomery district. The counter-proposal advanced to us was that 
these constituencies should be rearranged so as to exclude the district 
of Jhang and to include the district of Lyallpur, and to form three consti- 
tuencies consisting respectively of the districts of Gujrat, Jhelum, Rawal- 
pindi and Attock ; the districts of Shahpur, Mianwali, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Muzaffargarh and Multan, and the district of Lyallpur with the Mont- 
gomery tahsil of the Montgomery district. We have carefully investi- 
gated this proposal, with the assistance of the local Government. But 
we are advised that its acceptance would result in constituencies which 
would not only be very unsatisfactory in their geographical arrangement, 
hut would be extremely inconvenient from the point of view of com- 
munications. Nor are we satisfied that they would represent any material 
improvement so far as population or voting strength of the constituencies 
is concerned. We are unable in these circumstances to recommend them 
for acceptance. 

{ix) The Sikh seats in the JFerozepore district. 

167. We have carefully examined the suggestion that it would be 
desirable to rearrange the Sikh constituencies in ' the Ferozepore 
district. The geographical position of the district in question is such 
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as to make any delimitation of it a task of extreme difficulty, and we 
recognise tkat no sckeme is likely to give entire satisfaction to all parties. 
We have, however, carefully examined the proposals submitted to us 
for a revision of the scheme proposed by the local Government. But a 
dehmitation on the basis of either of the alternative schemes advanced 
would, in our opinion, be even more inconvenient than that which the 
Government recommend, and we are satisfied that the Government’s 
proposals have a substantial measure of support from the inhabitants 
of &e area affected. We have indeed received representations from 
that area strongly urging that the local Government’s proposals should 
be accepted, and emphasizing that those proposals divide the popu- 
lation and the voters proportionately, and that they concentrate each of 
the four clans in the district — Sidhu, Gill, Sandhu and Khosa— m a siiigl 
constituency, and so afi’oid individual representation to each clan. We 
feel no doubt, in the light of the information available to us, that the 
local Government’s proposal is best suited to the conditions of the area 
under consideration, and we recommend it for adoption. 

{x) Ohiniot and Jhang. 

168 . We have investigated the suggested transfer of Ohiniot and 
Jhang to the general urban constituency which includes the rest of the 
Multan Division. The local Government advise us, however, that while 
there is some force in the arguments advanced in favour of such a transfer, 
they are on the whole definitely of opinion that the existing allocation is 
Ike beet. CShimot is very near to the boundary of the Shahpur district, 
which is in the Rawalpindi division, and the people of Jhang and Ohiniot 
have at least as much connection with the Shahpur district as they have 
with the rest of the Multan Division, while even the Jhang dialect is 
nearer to the Shahpur dialect than to the Multan dialect. We accept the 
local Government’s view. 
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VI.— BIHAR. 


169 Statistios. 


Area* 

69,348 square 

2siumb:r of divisions 

\ 

jC 

Number of districts 

16 

Number of sub-divisions . . 

53 

Number of Revenue Tbanas 

198 

Population — 


Total Population 

32,371,000 

Hindus (including scheduled castes and backward tribes) 

28,195,000 

Scheduled castes . 

4,491,000 * 

Backward tribes (mcliiding 290,000 Cndiaii Christians) 

3,855,000 

jHuli *mmailrns 

4,110,000 

Anglo-Indians 

5,892 

Europe.-' ns 

5,390 

Indian Christians 

320,000 

Unit of constituency 

Sub-div^hions. 

*T‘i‘L-e are no cxclud ‘d or partially - xelu lei r 

xrjaj in Bihar. 


Disiribution of ^tcats 

170 The distribution of seats in the present Legislative Council 
and in the future Provincial Legislative Assembly is as follows : — 

Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 



[Trban. Rural. 

Total. 

Urban. Rural. 

Total. 

Muhammadan . . 

3 15 

18 

5 34 

39 

(leneral 

0 42 

48 

5 81 

86 

Scheduled castes 

. . . . . . 

m 

15 

15 


171. The Provincial Franchise Committee nominated by the local 
Government has for practical purposes remained in being since it was 
appointed to assist the Indian Franch se Committee which visited India 
in 1932. It started work on the delimitation of constituencies under the 
new constitution in January 1933, since when the matter has been dis- 
cussed three times in the local Legislative Council. In April 1935 the 
proposals of the local Government were examined by two Committee, 
one for Bihar, and the other for Orissa, and the final revised propossds 
were published by Government in a series of communiques issu^ in 
August 1935 in which criticisms were invited. The proposals in question 
were also debated in the Legislative Council for three days in Septem- 
ber 1935 ; and the proceeding in these debates, with the representations 
received from the public, were considered by the Franchise 0onm#te6s. 
We have had the advantage of two discussions with the Bihar Com- 
mittee in Kanchi, as well as with the Orissa Franchise Committee, 
We entertain no doubt that the proposals of these Committees and of 
the kxjal Government received adequate publicity and full disousid(m. 

The jyroposals of the heal Gonernmmt. 

172. The looa] Government propose ttot all municipal, notified 
and cantonment areas should be included in urban, and the rest of the 
province in rural, constituencies. The Muhammadan urban constituen- 
cies me to be increased from three to five ; giving the Muhammadan 
urban population ten seats with a weightage of 50 per cent, above the 
strict population ratio. Four seats for women wiU be assigned to 
urban aims, but it is thought that the main object of tl^ women^s repre- 
sentatives be to uphold the interests of their rastiier th^ those 
of urban as against rural areas. 
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173. Including fifteen seats reserved for the scheduled castes and 
seven for the backward tribes, there will be 88 general, and 34 Muham- 
madan rural constituencies. It is proposed that the backward tribal 
seats should not be separate constituencies but seats permanently reserved 
in certain territorial constituencies. The seats reserved for the scheduled 
castes will, with two exceptions, move round in rotation among groups 
varying from three to five constituencies. It is also proposed to rotate 
the women’s seats. In addition to the multi-member constituencies 
necessitated by the reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward 
tribes, the local Government proposed that the districts of Palamau and 
Singhbhum should each have two general seats in a plural member 
constituency, in Palamau because of the unequal distribution of popu- 
lation, while m Singhbhum there aie impoitant mimHitics. whose best 
chance ofsecuiingrepiesentalionwTll, it is thought, be through multi- 
member constituencies with the use of the single non-transierable vote. 
The piinciple generally adopted has been to allot the total number of 
general and Muhammadan seats to each district in pioportion respec- 
tively to the population of the general commurnty (mcluding the sched- 
uled castes and the backward tribes), and to the Muhammadan 
population, and then to make minor adjustments necessitated by special 
circumstances. Account has also been taken of the facts that 
districts or divisions have particular local interests which are common 
to both communities, and that the total representation of any particular 
division should be approximately proportionate to its total population. 
The total number of rural seats which each division will get under the 
pr^nt proposals is very nearly the number which it should get in pro- 
portion to its total population. 

174. In all multi-member constituencies it is proposed that every 
Yotex should have a single vote, on the grounds that this is adminis- 
tratively convenient and that it is simpler"both for the voter and those 
who have to count the votes. An objection to this proposal will be 
found in the Appendix to Chapter XXI of our Report. The method 
of voting prop(ied is the use of coloured and numbered boxes. 

Specialfeatmres ofiheprovmce. 

17fi. In the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the population, which 
purely agricultural, is very dense, reaching in the Saran district the 
astounding figure of 927 per square mile. The increase in the electorate 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act places thetefoire 
a co^derable strain on the admiiiistratdve madiinery. For the firSt 
election, as provided in Part VII of the Sixth Schedule to the Act, the 
^rreial franchise qualification will be twelve annas chaukidaaci tax, to 
reduced to nine annas after three years. Even for the first^ election 
Imwever^ when the ^neial fKiLchise will be twelve annas, the size of 
the lural electorate m H&ir wflB be 2,000,000, whidb meains that ^ 
average polling station will have to deal with nearly five thousand voters! 
Thus polling at most stations would, even at the first election, requi^ 
our or five days on the average, and in some places even longer, especially 

as the polling of women, and of the newfy enfi:anchised men, will bfe^ 
alow. * 
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176. The second distinguishing feature of this province is the large 
tribal population in the district of the Santal Parganas and the Chota 
Nagpur division. In the latter a large number of the aboriginals 
are Christians, so that many electors will vote in two constituencies, 
that for Indian Christians and that containing a resented seat for backward 
tribes. We would like to state that we were very favourably impressed 
by those aboriginal witnesses who represented the tribes and the Indian 
Christians. We hope that men of this class may be available for the 
plantation labour constituencies we propose for Assam and the Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal. 

Our criticisms of the local Government's proposals. 

177. After discussion with the local Government and the Bihar 
franchise Committee we commented on the marked disparity in both 
population and voting strength between certain constituencies, as for 
example the Gaya Sadr and the East Champaran general rural consti- 
tuencies. We suggested a re-arrangement of the two general rural 
constituencies in the Hazaribagh district, the inclusion of Minapux 
police station in West Muzaffarpur Sadr, and a different division of the 
Samastipur sub-division. We also enquired, in view of representations 
we had received, whether seven seats should not be allotted to the Dar- 
bhanga district and four to Champaran as had originally been proposed 
by the Committee. We were doubtful as to the need for the two pro- 
posed multiple constituencies (Palamau and Singhbhum), and we 
wished to satisfy ourselves that seats reserved in multi-member consti- 
tuencies in which all electors could vote were best in the interests of 
the backward tribes. We deprecated the system of rotation either for the 
women’s or the scheduled caste seats, and we asked for alternative 
proposals. 

Eepkes to our criticisms. 

178. The Local Government explained that population had not been 

used as a rigid criterion, because obviously there were places where 
area must also be taken into consideration. Thus the sparsely populated 
tract of Chota Nagpur naturally was given, proportionately to its poptda- 
tion, more seats, wbale Gaya with a dense population got fewer. (The latter 
district has a scheduled caste population of nearly one-third of its total 
population, and gets two extra seats on that account.) To disturb the 
proposed allotment of seats in any one district would upset the whc^ 
boteice of the scheme. If one seat were taken from Champaran that 
distric^M would relatively be worse represented than the S^tal Parganas, 
and tiere wotdd be claims that a seat then fee takm from the 

latter distiict. Finally, the local Government were anxious for adminis- 
tertre msons to adhere to sub-divisional boundaries as the basis <£ 

constituencies* 

Our recommendabixms. 

Sehedfuled castes. 

179- In the iBist jdace, fm: reasons stated elsewinae^ we dSsKfee 




and to the sc^iedukdcast^ should fee fiidsd defiUiStefy. 
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doubt that the persons elected from these constituencies will be able to 
represent the interest of those women or scheduled castes in whose cons- 
tituencies there is no reserved seat. These, it must be remembered, 
will in any event be able to vote in those general constituencies. la 
consultation with the local Government we have accordingly selected 
the following fifteen general communal territorial constituencies ia 
which to reserve the scheduled caste seats, — 


East Bihar, 

South Gaya, 

Nawada, 

East Central Shahabad, 
West Gopalganj, 

North Bettiah, 


Darbhanga Sadr, 

South East Samastipur, 
South Sadr Monghyr, 
Madhipura, 

South-West Purnea, 
Giridih cmn Chatra, 


East Muzaffarpur Sadr, Palamau and 

Central Manbhum. 


Women. 

180 For the four women’s constituencies the local Governmeat 
agree that it is practicable to form special women’s constituencies in 
restricted areas, and this view is accepted also by the Bihar Franchise 
Committee. The local Government agree to the formation of special 
constituencies consisting of Patna City, Bhagalpur municipality and 
Muaafiarpur municipality for the three general women’s seats, and of 
Patna City for the Muhammadan women’s seat. 

Backward tribes. 

181. The witnesses who gave evidence on behalf of the backward 
tribes made it clear that they preferred the reservation of seats in general 
constituencies to having special constituencies of their own. They are in 
fact so nmn^ous in some of the constituencies to which these seats hav^ 
‘beeai allotted that they stand a good chance of capturing both the 
served and the non-reserved seats. 

Our conclusicms. 

1^. After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion 
that it is unnecessary to give another seat to Gaya by taking one from 
CJhamparan. In the case of Gaya district we think it necessary howev^ 
to depart fix)m the general principle of preserving the sub-divisional bound- 
aries, and to include the electors of some police stations from a neighboujr 
mg subdivision. The local Govermnent have accepted revised proposal 

put fcrwaid by us for the districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhangst 
We are of the opinion that their proposal for multi-member oonstituenci^ 
for the districts of Smghhum and Palamau is sound, and we recom* 
mend that it should be adopted, one seat being reserved in Palamau 
for the scheduled castes and one in Shigbhum for the backward tribeSi 
BfeiaHy we consider that no advantage wouhi fee gained by alte 9 eing..iiief 
of the proposed cdnstitn^Kaes in the disjaict of Hazaii3)€Kg(ii^ 
the scheme of the local Gk^v^asassaatw 
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Vn.— THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAE. 


183. Statistics 


Area of Province 


99,920 square miles. 

Number of divisions 


4 

Number of districts 


19 

Population — 

Total population 

General population (excludmg Europeans and Anglo- 

15,607,723 (of which 
2,823,000 represents 
the population of 

Berar). 

Indians, but including scheduled caste«) 

. . 

14,816,054 

Scheduled castes 


2,927,343 

Aboriginal tribes 


1,300,000 

Muhammadans 


682,854 

Anglo-Indians 


4,740 

Europeans . . 


5,075 

Indian Christians 

. . 

40,769 


Allocatim of seats under the Government of India Act. 

184. Under the provisions of the Glovernmentoflndia Act, thefatnre 
Legislative Assembly in the Central Provinces and Berar will contain 112 
seats Of these, 84 are general seats (twenty of this number being 
reserved for members of the scheduled castes), fourteen are allotted to 
Muhammdans, one to Anglo-Indians, one to Europeans and one to a 
representative of backward tribes. Three general seats are in addi- 
tion assigned to representatives of women ; the remaining eight seats 
being set aside for representatives of various special interests. 

Fre^ratory work by the local Government and the Prcmndal Ad/oisory 

Committee, 

185. Detailed alternative schemes for the delimitation of the consti- 
tuencies in the Central Provinces and Berar had been worked out so Icaig 
ago as 1933. Pending the results of the discussions in Parliament cm tljS 
Government of India Bill, further progress was impossible. But 
beginning of July 1935 the local Government set up a Committee con- 
rating of representative members, of the Provincial Legislative Council 
^Sbtirteen being non-officials, one a Minister, and five officials) under the 
ciainnanship of the Revenue Member of Government, to advise them on 
the alternative schemes referred to above, as subsequently modified. The 
recommendations of the Committee regarding the territorial constituency^; 

th^ifiiture Assembly were released for public criticism on 30th July, aaici 
they were debated in the Provincial Legislative Council on 17th Aiigtist. 
SupplBrnentaiy proposals for the constituencies assigned ta r^pscesenta- 
tives «f special interests, for the lAethod of voting ist nlidffrmembeF' 
constitueacies, and for the formsitkon of thfe 

L0jgd(atare, were- publfehed on &d SepttsHJ)€S^i 
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before ns when we visited Nagpur in September were framed after con- 
sideration of tbe representations received from the general public (copies 
of which were communicated to us), the opinions expressed in the debate 
in the Provincial Legislative Council, and the recommendations of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee. It will be seen that the process of 
investigation has been a thorough one, and that the fullest regard has 
been paid to the expressions of representative opinion in the province. 

The proposals of the local Government, 

186. As will be seen from paragraphs 187 to 199 below, the local Gov- 
ernment, while they had exhaustively examined three alternative schemes 
of delimitation, regarding all of which they furnished us with the fullest 
and most valuable material, were unable, owing to the impracticability 
of reconciling the rival claims of the Central Provinces and Berar, to put 
forward any scheme for the general territorial constituencies with the 
support of all sections of opinion in the province. The compromise 
scheme which they recommended as a basis for consideration, is based 
primarily on population, with a special weightage for Berar ; on smgle- 
member constituencies, and on the grant of a degree of weightage to 
urban interests in the province (a population of 10,000 being taken as 
the criterion of urban) the appropriateness of which we discuss below. 
The seats allotted to the scheduled castes are assigned to those areas in 
which the scheduled castes are most numerous. The general efEect of 
the local Government’s scheme is to reduce the average size of a general 
and a Muhammadan constituency respectively from 3,123 and 16,655 
square nules to 1,850 and 8,326 square miles ; the population of the average 
general constituency from 431,281 to 256,574; and that of the average 
Muhammadan constituency from 113,783 to 50,100. 

The distribution of the general territorial seats between the Central 

Provinces and Bera/r, 

187. The most important problem which faced us in coimection with 
the delimitation of constituencies in the Central Provinces was that of 
the distribution of the general territorial seats between the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. Under the existing constitution Berar receives a 
certain weightage in terms of seats m the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council, and the question for decision is whether that weightage should 
be maintained in the allocation of seats in the future Central Provinces 
Legislative Assembly, either in its entirety or in a modified form. 

188. No dijOdculty arises regarding the allocation ofthe seats set aside 
for representatives of women, or of special interests such as labour, com-* 
merce, landholders, or the University. Nor is there any material diffe- 
rence of opinion regarding the distribution of the Muhammadan seats. 
The controversy which has arisen is essentially in connection wii^i the 
distribution of the 84 general seats, 

189. If population is adopted as the basis of distribution, the Central 
Piwinoes will be entitled to 66, and Berar to 18, general seats. If the 

of fte electorate under the new constitution is adopted as the 
ciitesism distribution will substantially be the same. The extreme 
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claim advanced on behalf of the Central Provinces is that the allocation 
should be based on population only, that no weightage should be given 
to Berar, and that she should therefore receive not more than 18 general 
seats. The extreme demand put forward by Berar, on the other hand, is 
that she should retain the fuU weightage which she enjoys under the 
existing constitution, and that she should therefore receive no fewer than 
27 general seats. 

The claims of Berar. 

190. The claim advanced by Berar is that a substantial weightage on 
the scale embodied in the existing constitution is an essential safeguard 
for her particular interests, and one which she is justified in claiming for a 
variety of reasons. The more important arguments advanced in sup- 
port of her claim are — 

(1) that the relation between the Central Provinces and Berar is 

essentially the same as that between the Federation and an 
Indian State which contemplates acceding to the Federation ; 

(2) that as a term of entering into union with the Central Provin- 

ces Berar is entitled to make her own terms ; 

(3) that assuming that the analogy with the Federation is accept- 

ed, weightage on the same scale as that accorded to the Indian 
States in the future Federal Assembly should be given her, and 

(4) that she should therefore be allotted 33-1/3 per cent, of the 

total seats in the future Provincial Assembly ; 

(6) the extent of her contribution to provincial revenues j 

(6) the existing weightage accorded to Berar in the provincial 
Legislative Coimcil, which dates from the constitution in 1914 
of the first Central Provinces Legislative Council uijLder the 
Morley Miato Reforms, and which has consistently secured 
for Berar rather over one-third of the total directly elected 
seats in the provincial legislature ; 

(7) the peculiar political position of this area, with its special rela- 
tion to H. E. H. the Nizam, a position now regulated by the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935 ; 

(8) the advanced and progressive character of its population, and 
the high level of literacy and of general education existing in it, 
as compared with the districts of the Central Provinces. 

191. In so far as the distribution of seats is to be on the basis of popu- 
lation, it is urged that the 1,300,000 aboriginals in the Central Provinces 
should be excluded from the calculation, on the ground that one seat 
is already reserved for them, and that, it is alleged, their representation 
on the electoral roll will be negligible. In so far as the decision is to be 
taken on a consideration of the relative voting strengths of the Central Pro- 
vinces and of Berar, it is claimed that the operation of the franchise pre- 
scribed for the latter under the provisions of the Government of India Act 
places it at a disadvantage where mere numbers of electors are concerned. 

A final point, on which great stress is laid, is that under the new constitu- 
ticuL, Berar will lose the special rights which it enjoys under the present 
constitution, in regard io legislation, while it is su^ested that “ the dis- 
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appearance of the Government bloc is going to make a considerable differ* 
ence to the position of Berar politically in the Legislative Assembly 

Counter argu'inents of the Central Provinces, 

192. To the arguments advanced on behalf of Berar, the representa- 
tives of the Central Provinces reply — 

(1) that the Government of India Act clearly contemplates a fusion 
for legislative purposes of the Central Provinces and Berar ; 

(2) that if Berar is in future to be a constituent part of the Central 

Provinces subject to the provisions of the Government of 
India Act, she cannot claim the same treatment a.s a federating 
unit, and that the argument based on Federation is wholly 
fallacious ; 

(3) that it follows that there is no justification for the claim ad- 
vanced to one-third of the total seats in the future provmcial 
Assembly on the ground that this is the proportion of repre- 
sentation accorded to federating states in the Federal Lower 
House , 

(4) that the only reasonable basis for the allocation of seats is the 

population basis , 

(5) that if this basis is applied, Berar will be entitled to no more 
than 22 general and Muhammadan seats as against 76 which 
will fall to the Central Provinces ; 

(6) that if voting strength is adopted as bhe criterion, the results 

will he no more favourable to Berar ; 

(7) that the arguments advanced by Berar, in so far as they are 

based on her contributions to provincial revenues, on her 
special political position, or on considerations such as the level 
of education and general advancement or development of her 
population are irrelevant ; and 

(8) that there is no case for a maintenance in the new provincial 
Legislative Assembly of the weightage at present accorded to 
Bexar. 

The three alter n-atke schemes of delimitation. 

193. The local Government, the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
and the representatives of Berar and of the Central Provinces have for seve- 
ral months been engaged in a discussion of this problem, but have found 
it impossible to reach any agreement ; and the efforts which we ourselves 
made during our visit to Nagpur to bring the parties together and reach an 
agreed settlement proved, we regret to say, abortive. The local Govern- 

^ ^Qi iginally placed three schemes before the provincial Delimita- 
taon Commitl^ : — ^the first representing the extreme Central Provinces 
demand as desenhed in paragraph 189 above ; the second the extreme- 
Berar demand as explained in the same paragraph ; the third scheme 
(pat forward by the local Government) representing an attempt at a com- 
promise. Under the third scheme Berar {which on population and on 
voting strength would be entitled to 22 general and Muhammadan seats) 
would receive a total of 27 (21 general and 6 Mulmmmadan) as against ite 
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claim to 33 (27 general and 6 Muhammadan). We found on our arrival 
that a complete deadlock had been reached, and that the division of opinion 
as to the distribution which would be appropriate extended even to the 
local Government, who were divided on the subject. 

Ovr coridusiom. 

194. We have in these circumstances given the most careful considera- 
tion to this most difficult and important question. In doing so, we have 
had the advantage of considering the debates which had taken place 
regarding it in the pro^uncial Legislative Council, the various notes 
recorded in connection with the work of the Provincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee, and the considered opinion of the local Government, who, in the 
absence of any proposal which could be regarded as sall.-ijictory to both 
pailies, recommended their own compromise scheme to us for acceptance. 
We have further had the assistance of a full and exhaustive discussion 
vath representative deputations from the Central Provinces and from 
Berar, whose evidence has been oP the greatest assistance to us in 
formulating our final conclusions. 

195. We are satisfied as a result of the closest investigation of this 
matter in all its aspects that there is a case for according some weightage 
to Berar. ^Ve agree with the representatives of the Central Provinces in 
regarding the arguments based on the contribution made by Berar to 
provincial revenues as irrelevant. It is indeed obvious that if the finan- 
cial contribution of particular areas was to be the deciding factor, it 
would be necessary to consider the claims not merely of areas such as the 
Central Provinces and Berar, but the competing claims of dnierent divi- 
sions and of dilfererit districts in the same province. "We equally reject as 
wholly untenable fche arguments based on the suggestion that the relation 
between the Central Provinces and Berar is analogous to that of an 
Indian State entering the Federation. 

196. Kor do we agree that the aboriginal tribes should be omitted 
from the calculation in any distribution of seats based on population. 
We are informed that those tribes will secure admission to the electoral 
roll in such numbers that, if they combine, they can probably secure 
five seats in the general constituencies in addition to the one seat 
which is reserved for them ; and it is unreasonable in these circum- 
stances to leave them out of accomit, 

197. Despite, however, our inability to accept the arguments discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs, we accept as sufficient justification for the 
continuance of some degree of weightage, the fact in the first place that 
Berar has consistently enjoyed a very substantial weightage since the intro- 
duction of legislative institutions in the Central Provinces. Secondly, 
though we regard this as a matter of minor importance, we recognise that 
the franchise qualifications embodied in the Government of India Act da 
to some extent tend to militate against the raising of the electorate in Berar 
to the same relative standard as that in the Central Provinces. We are 
dii^osed finally to see considerable force in the contention that, by Imiag 
h^ special rights in regard to legislation, Berar is deprived of a privilege 
which has a definite value of its own, and the disappearance of which cab 
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reasonably be taken into consideration in connection with the allocation 
of representation in the new legislature. 

198. On the other hand, we cannot agree that any case has been 
made out for a weightage on the scale now claimed by Berar. The 
substantial basis of her general claim, the weakness of which will appeax 
from the preceding paragraphs, is a fundamental objection to granting 
that claim in full. On two minor, though important points, it is relevant 
that her population, which at the time when the original weightage 
was fixed was approximately one quarter of the population of the 
Central Provinces — ^a proportion reflected in the weightage then given— 
has now declined to approximately one-fifth. It is true that the population 
of the Central Provinces has been increased by the inclusion of certain 
zamindaries, which were previously excluded areas. But nevertheless the 
Berar electorate, which, under the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms, consti- 
tuted approximately one-third of the total electorate of the Central 
Provinces, is now only about one-fifth — a reduction greater than can 
reasonably be accounted for merely by the differential operation of the 
franchise undei: the different systems of land tenure in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Out recominendations. 

199. After careful consideration we recommend in these circumstances, 
with a slight modification, the adoption of the compromise scheme put 
forward by the local Government. That scheme is, as it stands, 
rather more generous to Berar than the circumstances justify. 
We recommend, accordingly, that the number of general seats allotted 
to Berar under the compromise scheme should be reduced by one. Our 
specific proposal is that the seat to be removed from Berar should be 
the general urban seat which, under the local Government’s proposal, 
is allotted to Amraoti-Akola, and that these two towns (to which, 
incidentally, a general woman’s special constituency will be assigned under 
our proposals), should fall respectively into the general urban constitu- 
encies proposed by the local Government for East Berar and West Berar. 
The general seat which will thus become available should, in our view, 
be allotted to the I)rug-Bemetara constituency, which is insufficiently 
represented as matters stand. 

Urban and rural REPEiiSENTATlON. 

Proposals of ilie local Government 

200. As stated above, the general effect of the basis for urban repre- 
sentation suggested by the local Government is to iuclude in urban consti- 
tuencies all municipalities and towns with a population of 10,000 and 
over. They recommend that 16 seats (including the three seats reserved 
for women) should be allotted to urban constituencies. The total urban 
population of the Central Provinces and Berar, applying the criterion 
of 10,000, suggested by the local Government, is about 1,270,000 (of 
whom 1,021,000 are non-Muhammadans) or about rather under 10 per 
cent, of the total population of the province. On the basis of the 
criterion of 10,000, urban interests would be entitled to some 7 seats (for 
the moment the seats allotted to women may be left out of account). 
The local Government propose to allot 11 seats to them, and to provide 
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in addition that the three seats assigned to women shall be located 
in multi-member constituencies in urban areas. 

Questions for consideration, 

201. The main questions which appeared to us to call for considera- 
tion were' — 

{a) whether the basis for urban representation suggested by the 
local Government is acceptable ; 

(6) whether the weightage allotted to urban interests is not 
unnecessarily heavy and if so, whether some adjustment of 
it could not be made. 

ia) The bMis proposed for urban representation, 

202. As regards the first of these points, the local Government 
admitted that the application of the test recommended by them would 
result in the inclusion in urban constituencies of a large number of towns 
which were probably essentially rural in character. But they thought 
that the general case for the criterion adopted by them was a strong one 
in the conditions of the Central Provinces ; and they emphasized that, 
with the solitary exception of a demand for one additional urban seat 
for Nagpur, the allocation proposed by them on the basis of that criterion 
had produced practically no criticism from the public and none from the 
provincial Legislative Council. We felt that in these circumstances, 
having regard to the considerations discussed in Chapter II of our Report, 
the proposals of the local Government could be accepted as generally 
suitable. 


(6) The urban weightage, 

203. As regards the weightage to be given to urban areas, we could 
not but feel that this was disproportionately heavy. It might in a sense 
be argued that the problem of urban as against rural is not 
of vital importance in the Central Provinces. As will be seen from 
the figures in paragraph 200, the urban population, even on the basis of 
the local Government’s criterion of 10,000, is small, and urban character- 
istics are not strongly marked in the province. Admittedly, too, the 
urban areas enjoy a substantial weightage under the existing consti- 
tution (some 9 seats out of a total of 55 elected seats as against 2^8 to 
which they would be entitled on a population basis). Here, as else- 
where, we thiTik it TOdesirable to reduce the representation allotted to 
urban areas below its existing level; and we did not in these circum- 
stances regard it as desirable to invite the local Government to reduce 
that representation below its present figure of nine seats. But under the 
proposals of the local Government, involving as they did not merely the 
maintenance of the existing nine general urban seats, but their increase to 
eleven, the allocation of two urban seats to Muhammadans and (in so far 
as the seats allotted to women can properly be taken into consideration in 
a calculation such as the present) the allocation of the three women^s seats 
available to urban constituencies, so many as sixteen seats out of 101 
general and Muhammadan seats would be set aside for urban represen- 
tation, a figure representing approximately 100 per cent, weightage. 
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Views of the local Govermnad. 

204. We discussed this matter in detail with the local Government 
They pressed very strongly for the retention of the eleven nihan seats i 
They emphasized that the munher in question represented a very 
definite reduction in the relative reprosontnt-ion of urban areas in tie 
provincial Assembly as compared with the present. Their considered 
opinion was ihd. in present conditions in the Central i rovinces, urban 
constituencies weie entitled to a j^reater representidion than they woulil 
receive in proportion to their population ; and that the arrangement 
proposed was one ’svhich would give a fair representation to urban areas 
without allowing them undue weight at tlie e.qjonso of rural areas. 
They emphasized in particular that the responsibility lor the existing 
weightage rested primarily on the BouMibnroo ;i Committee, wbo 
recommended a weightage for urban ai\*as v'hich !i.is in practice proved 
excesvsive. Tl* at weightage hovnver wns jpvea jiiul could not now be elimi- 
nated without giving rise to a justifiable sotise of grievimce. The relative 
reduction in the representation of urb«an a.eas which iv as involved in 
the proposals submitted by the local Government, represented in their 
view the mnximmn readjustment which was practicable, and they*iirged 
that the fact that there had been no criticism of their proposals on this 
point in the discussions in the Provincial Committee or the provincial 
Legislative Council was a substantial argument in favour of them. 

205. The local Government agree, however, in the circumstances 
discussed in Chapter VI of our Eeport, that it would be desirable to 
create special women’s constituencies rather than, as originally proposed 
by them, to reserve the women’s seats in multi-member urban consti- 
tuencies. The special constituencies in question will still bo located m 
towns. But they will not be reserved in multi-member general urban 
constituencies, and so will no longer form part of the general scheme 
of urban representation. We thinh therefore that they can fairly be 
left out of account in assessing the degree of specific representation 
allotted to urban areas under the local Government’s proposals. 


206. In the light of the explanations furnished to us by the local 
Government, of the modifications which they have made in their scheme, 
and of our discussion with them, we agree that the weightage which they 
propose to allot to urban interests, while heavy, is not unjustifiable, and 
we recommend their modifi.ed proposals for acceptance. 

Questwm arising in connection with mUvidml emstituendes. 


_We have received a number of suggestions for modifications 
of detain the composition or the aUocation of the various consti- 
tuencies pro^^d by the local Government in the provincial Legislative 
A^enJ)ly We have discussed these with the local Government and 
with the Provmcial Committee. The most important of these questions 


(a) the distribution of seats between the 
Provinces ; 


divisions of the Central 
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(b) the claims of the Nimar district that the constituencies allot- 

ted to it should be revised so as to produce two constituencies 
of East and West Nirnar respectively ; 

(c) the suggestion that one scheduled caste seat) should be removed 

from the Saugor district and replaced by an unreserved seat ; 

(d) the adequacy of the represeiitacion allotted to the scheduled 
' castes in the Chattisgarh division ; and 

{e) the desirability of the allotment of an additional general seat 
to the Drug district. 

(a) Distribiition of seats bemeen lliedivtsious of the Central Provinces , 

208. Such difficulties as arise in connection vith the distribution of 

seats between the divisions of the Centcal Provinces essentially aSect 
the Nagpur, the Jabbulpore and the Chattisgarh divisions. In the 
event of 27 general and Muhammadan seats bemg allotted to Berar, as 
proposed in the Government’s compromise the Nagpur division 

would be entitled to 21 seats on population and voting strength ; the 
Jubbulpore division to 20 seats on pojiulation and to 21 seats on 
voting strength , and the Chattisgarh dndsion to 30 seats on population 
and 29 seats on voting strength. Under the proposals of the local Gov- 
ernment (leaving out of account the seats allotted to women) the Nagpur 
division receives 23 seats, in addition to one seat which it shares with the 
Jubbulpore division ; the J ubbulpore division receives the same 
number ; and the Chattisgarh division receives 24 seats. 

209. the relatively small number of seats allocated to the 
Chattisgarh division calls for justification. We are, however, informed by 
the local Government that in their view the allotment of seats to this divi- 
sion strictly on the basis either of population or of voting strength alone 
would not be justified. The division has a larger proportionate scheduled 
caste population than any other division ; it has no towns of any con- 
siderable importance; and it is generally less advanced than the other* 
divisions. It is suggested further that the present relative representa- 
tion of the division in the Legislative Council must also be taken into 
account. The allotment to the Chattisgarh division of the 29 general 
and Muhammadan seats which would be justified on considerations of 
voting strength would give it almost four times the number of seats it 
has at present in the Legislative Council. And the considered view of 
the local Government is that the allotment to it of 24 seats, including 
two seats shared by other divisions, will afford a reasonable repre- 
sentation to the Chattisgarh division, and will enable a representation 
more commensurate with their importance to be given to the Nagpur 
and the Jubbulpore divisions. 

Our recomimndaticyris. 

210. We stiU feel some slight uneasiness at the relatively small number 
of seats allotted to the Chattisgarh division. It will, however, be possible 
to some extent to improve the position consequent on the proposed 
reduction by one of the number of general seats to be allotted to Berar, 
That seat, as explained in paragraph 214 below, should, in our view, be 
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allotted to tte Drug-Bemetara constituency m the Chafctisgarh division, 
and with this addition we are satisfied that, ha^ung regard to the con- 
siderations urged by the local Government, the representation accorded 
to the three dmsions now under discussion may be regarded as generally 
equitable. 


(6) Tie claims of the Nimar district. 

211. The acceptance of the suggestion for the distribution of the 
constituencies in this district would involve the splitting of tahsih. We 
regard it as of great importance to maintain, save where there are quite 
exceptional circumstances, the piinciple chat constituencies should so 
far as practicable be based on admimstrative units, and we are unable in 
these circumstances to accept the suggestion in question. We may, 
however, add that a re-arrangement of the constituencies originally pro- 
posed for the Nimar district, under which Ediandwa tahsil will be formed 
into one constituency and the tahsils of Harsud and Eurhanpux are 
combined to form the second constituency, has been recommended by 
the Provincial Delimitation Committee and accepted by the local Gov- 
ernment, and this re-arrangement, which we regard as a definite improve- 
ment, should in our view go far to remove any legitimate feeling of 
dissatisfaction in this district. 

(c) The suggestion that one scheduled caste seat should be reynoved from the 
Saugor district and replaced by an imreserved seat, 

212. We have considered this suggestion, but we are satisfied that there 
is no justification for the substitution of an unreserved seat for a reserved 
seat in this district. 

{d) The adequacy of the representation allotted to the scheduled castes 
tn the Chattisgarh division. 

213. This question is examined in greater detail in Chapter V of 
OUT Keport, which deals with the representation of the scheduled castes. 
Broadly speaking, we are satisfied that no case has been established 
for a revision. 

(e) The desirability of the allotment of an additional general seat to the 

Drug district. 

214. The number of voters per seat in the Drug district is substan- 
tially higher than elsewhere. On the basis of population the district 
(with the district of Mandla) is recognised by the Provincial Oommittee 
as having the best claim to additional representation, and the local Gov- 
ernment informed us that they agree with our view that there is a case for 
the assignment to it of an additional seat, if this can be made available. 
Consequent on the reduction which we have recommended in the number 
of general seats allotted to Berar, one seat is now available, and we 
recommend, in agreement with the local Government, that it should 
be allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency of the Drug district. 
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vm.— ASSAM* 

215. Statistics* 

•• •* •» •• •• •* 36^385 sQ[« iziilss. 

Number of divisions . . . , . . . . 2 

Number of districts . . . , . . . . 10 

Population— 

Total population . . . . . . , . 8,214,076 

Hindu (excluding Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists, but 

including the scheduled castes) . . . . 4,858,779 


Scheduled castes . . . . . , . 572,490 

Muhammadan . . . . , . . . . , 2,763,563 

Tribal .. .. .. .. .. 470,093 

Anglo-Indians . . . . . . . . . . 558 

Europeans . . . . . . . . . . 2,961 

Indian Christians .. .. .. .. 117,206 


* These statistics do not cover the areas recommended by the Gk)vernment of 
Assam for total exclusion, viz., the Sadiya, Balipara, and Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tracts, and the Naga, Lushai, and North Cachar Hills. 

Listrihutwn of seats, 

216. UndertheprovisionsoftheGovernmentoflndia Act, 83 seats in 
the Assam Provincial Legislative Assembly will be filled from terri- 
torial communal constituencies. Of these seats, 47 are general (seven 
of this number being reserved for the scheduled castes), 34 are Muham- 
madan, one is reserved for Europeans, and one for Indian-Chxistians. In 
addition, nine seats are set aside for representatives of backward areas 
and tribes, four for representatives of labour, eleven for representatives 
of commerce, industry, mining and planting, and one seat, which under 
the terms of the Government of India Act will be non-communal, for 
the representation of women. 

Preparatory work by the local Government and its Provincial Oomwittee 

217. The problem of delimitation has been under active investiga- 
tion by the Government of Assam and its Provincial Franchise Committee 
since 1932, Tentative proposals for the Provincial Lower House 
framed by the Reforms Officer in December 1932 were sent to all district 
officers with instructions to consult public opinion in their districts. The 
opinions received were examined in detail in March 1933 by the Provincial 
lianchise Committee, who came to certain decisions regarding the dis- 
tribution of seats between the Assam and the Surma Valleys and their 
allocation to individual districts. In 1935, a scheme for the distribution 
of constituencies within the districts on the basis of the Franchise Com- 
mittee’s proposals was drawn up by the Reforms Officer and sent to 
district officers for their views. In the light of those views, the matter 
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was agsili sxaniiiiicd by tbc Fraiiciiiss Coniniittos in Jnns 1935, and tliB 
scbeme, as modified by them and by tbe local Government, was published 
in the press in Angu^ 1935, when representations and criticisms were 
invited. In its final form, the scheme as modified was debated in the 
provincial Legislative Council in September of last year.^ The repre- 
sentations we have received have satisfied us that full publicity has been 
given to the proposals of the local Government^ and that informed 
opinion in the province has had every opportunity to consider its 
recommendations. 


The local Government's ^proposals, 

218. The proposals submitted to us by the Government of Assam as 
the result of the investigations referred to in the preceding paragraph are 
based primarily on population, but consideration has also been given to 
other factors, such as voting strength, area, special difficulties of com- 
munication, and the desirability of avoidmg the sub-division of adminis- 
trative units. Save where special circumstances, such as the reservation 
of seats for the scheduled castes, necessitate plural member constituen- 
cies, the local Government are in favour of smgle-member constituencies. 
No seats are set aside for urban areas, but the single seat to represent 
women, the voters for which will be women only, was under their original 
proposals allotted to municipal areas, and, on the occasion of the first elec- 
tion, to the town of ShiUong. The average area in square miles of a general 
and of a Muhammadan seat under the present constitution is 1,330 and 
2,217 square miles, respectively. Under the local Government’s proposals, 
these figures will be reduced to 689 and 811 square miles. The average 
population per seat will fall from a present figure of 260,000 for general 
and 229,000 for Muhammadan seats to 103,000 and 81,000 respectively. 
The 81 seats allotted to Hindus (including the scheduled castes) and 
Muhammadans have been divided between the Assam and the Surma 
V alleys in the proportions of 44 : 37 . Of these 32 general (including three 
scheduled caste) and twelve Muhammadan, seats are allotted to the 
Assam Valley, and fifteen general (including four scheduled caste) and 
twenty-two Muhammadan, are allotted to the Surma Valley. 

The question of urban and rural. 

219. The question of the relative representation of urban and rural is 
of little importance in Assam. The province contains only three towns 
of any size, Shillong, Gauhati, and Sylhet. The largest of these, Shillong, 
has a population (including the cantonment) of 26,536 only. The popu- 
lation of Crauhati is 21,797 and that of Sylhet 21,435. Under the present 
constitution, one urban seat is assigned to Shillong. This the local Gov- 
ernment propose to abolish, and, while the seat reserved for women vA 
be assigned to Shillong, no seat will be set aside to represent urban 
interests as such. Having regard to the relative unimportance of th(^ 
interests, we are content to accept the recoimnendation of the locsd 
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Government on this matter, and the lack of interest displayed in the 
question in the voluminous evidence we have received conhrms us in 
our view that that recommendation is well-founded. 

The main problems for settlement. 

220. The questions of real importance as affecting the territorial 
communal constituencies are — 

(a) the arrangements proposed for the seats reserved for Scheduled 

Castes, 

(b) the claims of the Assam and the Surma Valleys to a re-adjust- 

ment of the territorial communal constituencies which 
would give one Valley a larger number of seats at the 
expense of the other. 

Wedeal with the first of these questions in greater detail in Cfbapter V 
of our Report. Suffice it to say that, in the light of a close examination 
of the position, and of the evidence, written and oral, tendered to us, we 
found ourselves unable to support the local Government’s proposals for 
the rotation of these seats, and that we felt obliged to recommend cer- 
tain alterations in the constituencies in which they were to be reserved. 


The rival claims of the Assam and the Surma Valleys. 

221. The second question impressed us as the question of vital import- 
ance in the delimitation of territorial constituencies in Assam. A rivalry 
of long-standing, into the historical reasons for which it is unnecessary to 
enter, divides the two Valleys, in one or other of which practically 
all of Assam is situated, which is not an excluded or a partially excluded 
area. So acute is this rivalry that it transcends communal and caste 
differences ; and the line of division in Assam politics is primarily 
not between Hindu and Muhammadan, or on caste lines, but between the 
inhabitants of the Assam Valley and those of the Surma Valley. 

222. The distribution of seats between the two Valleys which the 
local Government had recommended is given in paragraph 218 above. 
We received strong representations in favour of the revision of that allo- 
cation so as to increase the number of Muhammadan seats allotted to the 
Assam Valley from 12 to 13 or 14, and the number of general seats from 
32 to 34. Claims were on the other hand advanced by the Surma Valley 
for an increase in the number of general and of Muhammadan seats, and 
for an increase from 4 to 5 of the number of scheduled caste seats. 

223. This question is of great local importance, and we make no apology 
in the circumstances for explaining in greater detail than might otherwise 
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be necessary tie steps by which we have reached our conclusion regarding 
it. The position may be illustrated by the following table 



Area m 

Population*. 

No of seats allotted 
under local 
♦ Government’s 
proposals. 

No. of voters. 


sq. miles. 

General. 

Muham- 

madan. 

General 

Muham- 

madan 

General, 

Muham* 

madan. 

Assam Valley 

20,894 

2,723,000 
(S. C. 183,000) 

038,000 

32 

(S. C.3) 

12 

280,000 
(S. C. 13,000) 

72,000 

fcvrma Valley 

7,450 

1 

132,000 
(S C. 388,000) 

i 

1,800,000 

15 

(S C. 4) 

22 

143,000 
(S. C. 61,000) 
(including 
Naths) 

198,000 


♦Including Scheduled Castes, but excluding Backward Tnbal population m constituencies, tea garden 
population, Indian Chnstians. 

224. Here as elsewhere we accept population as the essential basis of 
our delimitation, though here as elsewhere we aro prepared to make 
minor adjustments where circumstances such as voting strength, area, 
communications, etc., in our opinion, make them desirable. For conveni- 
ence we deal first with the seats allotted to the scheduled castes — a matter 
to which we also refer in Chapter V of our Eeport. Under the local 
Government's proposals, three seats are allotted to the Assam Valley 
and four to the Surma Valley. On population the Assam Valley is entitled 
to 2*2 seats and the Surma Valley to 4-8. On the other hand, while the 
bulk of the scheduled caste population is settled in the Surma Valley, 
the numbers of those castes in the Assam Valley are by no means negli- 
gible, and the large area of that Valley and the scattered nature of the 
scheduled caste population which inhabits it may he held to justify a 
larger number of seats than mere population would justify. If the 
number of scheduled caste seats in the Assam Valley were reduced to two, 
these would have to be assigned to the districts of Kamrup andNowgong, 
with the result that a number of districts, with a substantial schedul^ 
caste population, would be left without any scheduled caste representation 
m the provincial assembly. Finally, while a claim for five seats for the 
Surma Valley has been urged before us, that claim would appear to he of 
recent growth, and the allocation in the proportion of 4 : 3 recommended 
by the local Government had the full support of the Provincial Franchise 
Committee and of the bulk of public opinion. We have found some difficulty 
in these circumstances in reaching a conclusion. But on a review of the 
position as a whole, we recommend, though with a recognition of the 
fact that the balance of the conflicting considerations is somewhat deK- 
catejy adjusted, that the number of scheduled caste seats allotted to the 
Assam Valley should remain fLsed at the figure of three, as recommended 
by the local Government, and that no increase should be made in the 
number of scheduled caste seats allotted to the Surma Valley. 

2^, We have carefully considered the claims of the Surma Valley 
to additional unreserved general seats, but we regard it as without founda- 
tion. Indeed, applying the criterion of population alone, there is some 
case for holding that the fifteen seats allotted to the Surma Valley under 
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the local Government’s proposals represent more than its due share. 
We are of opinion, however, on a broad view, that the allocation 
recommended by the local Government, which was supported by the Pro- 
vincial Committee and by a very substantial body of public opinion, is the 
right one, and we recommend it for adoption. 

226. On the strict basis of population, the Surma Valley is entitled to 
the 22 Muhammadan seats which the local Government have recommended 
for it. We observe, however, that the majority of the Franchise Committee 
were in favour of reducing this number to 21 ; and that in September 
1935, the provincial Legislative Council, by a majority of two in a house 
of 42 (nine ofidcials, or members of the Government, voting with the 
minority) carried a resolution in the same sense against the Gov- 
ernment. We understand, moreover, in the first place that no more 
land is available for exploitation or development in the Surma Valley, 
while on the other hand it has been calculated that the Assam Valley 
has, at a conservative estimate, 2,000,000 acres of cultivable waste land at 
the present stage awaiting development. The statistics of Muhammadan 
immigration into the two Valleys are very striking and are of much im- 
portance in connection with the present question. Between 1911 and 
1921, the rate of increase was no less than 65 per cent, in the Assam 
VaUey as compared with 5 * 5 per cent, in the Surma Valley. The figures 
over the period from 1921—31 are 61 percent, and 12 '2 per cent., 
respectively, 

227 The number of Muhammadan seats (4) held by the Assam Valley 
under the present constitution was based on the population figures of 
1911, with a weightage, and we have been strongly pressed to maintain 
at any rate a proportion of this weightage in the light of subsequent 
developments, and in view of the desirability of providing an adequate 
representation for an area in which, so far as it is possible to judge on the 
material available, the percentage of increase of the Muhammadan 
population is unlikely for some years to come to fall markedly below 
50 per cent. After careful consideration, we are of opinion that 
despite the argument from present population, the force of which 
we fully admit, a case has been established for some further concession 
to the Assam Valley We see no justification for an increase in the number 
of Muhammadan seats allotted to that Valley to fourteen as claimed. 
But we think the case for adding one seat is a good one, and we accord- 
ingly recommend that the Muhammadan seats in the Surma Valley 
should be reduced to 21 and that an additional Muhammadan constitu- 
ency should be created in the Assam Valley and located in the 
Kanimp district, giving a total of thirteen seats. The local Govern- 
ment, whom we have consulted, agree that the necessary seat cai 
best be found by combining into a single member constituency in the 
Surma Valley, the Habiganj thana and the Nabiganj tham, to each of 
which a seat is allotted under their original proposals. 

Rejpresentations in regard to individml constituencies, 

228. In the light of the representations we received and of dis- 
cussion with the local Government and its Provincial Committee we 
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exaroiiied the desixahility with a view to securing more efiective 
representation for the scheduled castes, of establishing plural-member 
constituencies containing three seats, one of which would be reserved 
for the scheduled castes, in 

(i) Gauhati Sadr ; 

(ii) the Habiganj sub-division ; and 

(Hi) the Earimganj sub-division. 

The local Government are opposed to the creation of plural-member 
constituencies in the Habiganj and Karimganj sub-divisions, on the 
ground that the resultant constituencies would be unmanageable, and 
we accept their view. They agree as to the advantage of a plural-member 
constituency in Gauhati Sadr and we recommend this. We may add 
that the plural-member constituency now proposed for Gauhati Sadr 
is calculated to serve the interests not only of the scheduled castes, but 
of the domiciled Bengalis, who have strongly urged on us their claitns 
to consideration. 


The Golafgawj Tham. 

229. The suggestion has been advanced to us that the Muhammadan 
constituencies recommended by the local Government in the Sylhet 
Sadar sub-dmsion should be re-arranged with a view to the creation of one 
constituency consisting of the three Jaintia Pargana thanas of Kanair- 
ghat, Gowainghat and Jaintiapur, and one constituency consisting of 
Golapganj tJiana, or, if it is thought that the area and population of that 
tham by itself is too small to justify constituting it an independent 
constituency, a constituency consisting of Golapganj and the neigh- 
bourmg tham of Fenchuganj. We have carefully considered these 
proposals. But in the light of the information we have received regard- 
ing them, we axe satisfied that they are not practicable. The rearrange- 
ment proposed would involve on the one hand the framing of a single 
coiistituency to cover the Jaintia Parganas (Kanairghat, Gowainghat 
and Jaintiapur thanas). This constituency would have a Muham- 
madan population of 111,000 with 12,000 voters, and would cover 
an area of 480 square miles, or practically half of the whole area of the 
Sadar sub-division. If Golapganj fhana alone were formed into a second 
constituency, the constituency would contain a population of 61,000 
with 6,000 voters, and an area of 107 square miles. It would thus be 
disproportionately small. The area of the tham of Fenchuganj, which 
under the local Government’s proposals forms a single constituency with 
the thina of Balaganj, is 42 square miles, and its Muhammadan popula- 
tion 16,000. Its addition to the Golapganj ihana would, it is true, pro- 
duce a constituency with population and voting strength approximat- 
ing to the average. On the other hand, the inclusion of the Fenchuganj 
tham in the proposed constituency would leave the tham of Balaganj, 
which covers 14S square miles, and has a Muhammadan population of 
63,000 only, to form a single constituency, and the size of this constituency 
would be so markedly smaller than the average as to be difficult to 
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justify. In the circumstances, we are of opinion that the utmost that 
can be done to meet the point which has been raised is to add a 
portion of the Kanairghat thim to the Golapganj thma. This the 
local Government propose to do, and we are of opinion that this will 
meet any legitimate complaint in connection with the Golapganj 
thina. 

Our remmmMtions. 

230 . We have carefully considered the representations advanced to 
us on other points connected with individual constituencies, and in parti- 
cular those allotted to SylhetSadar, and toSunamganj. We are, however, 
of opinion, on an examination of the position as a whole, that the pro- 
posals of the local Government, with the alterations suggested above, are 
well-balanced and adequate and we accordingly recommend them for 
acceptance. We are assured that the constituencies proposed by them, 
with the modifications now suggested, are such that it will be possible for 
a member to maintain contact with them, and that no serious difficulty 
need be anticipated m canvassing. 
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IX —THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


231. Statistics, 


Area 

Number of districts 
Number of tahsils 
Population — 

Total population 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Sikhs 

Unit of constituency 


13,618 square milesi 
5 
16 


2.425.000 
143,000 

2.227.000 
42,500 

Tahsils & Police stations. 


Distribution af seats 

232. The present Legislative Council consists of two urban and 23 
rural Muhammadan constituencies and one urban and five general consti- 
tuencieSj one for Sikhs and two for Landholders— total 34. The 
future Legislative Assembly will be composed as follows : — 


General 
Sikhs . . 

Muhammadan . . 
Landholders 


9 

3 

36 

2 


Total . . 50 

Preparatory work by local Government 

233. Shortly after the publication of the White Paper of 1933, in which 
the composition of Provincial Legislative Assemblies was provisionally 
laid down, the local Government consulted the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee as to the general distribution of seats between the various districts 
and as to the division between urban and rural seats. On the basis of 
this general distribution Deputy Commissioners were then instructed to 
consult their Distnct Franchise Committees as to the distribution in de- 
tail. 

234. As a result of these consultations a considerable measure of 
agreement was reached. After further considering the few points on which 
dispute had arisen the local Government formulated provisional pro- 
posals which were formally put before a full meeting of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee on 28th March 1935. The conclusions of this Com- 
mittee (on most points unanimous, on others by a majority) were provi- 
sionally accepted by the local Government, who published them on the 3rd 
August 1935 with a memorandum inviting expressions of opinion 
upon them either by individuals or by associations in the Province. 
Wide publicity was given to the memorandum and representations have 
been received from certain persons in the districts of Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hazara. 

236. These representations were further considered by a meeting of 
the Provincial Franchise Committee on 13th September 1935 which was 
attended by fifteen out of the seventeen members. After careful consi:-, 
deration of the minutes of this meeting and of the representations men- 
tioned above, the local Government have now formed their own 
conclusions. They coincide in practically all details with the recom- 
mendations of the Provincial Committee. 
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236. The distinguishing feature of the province, apart from its 
Muhammadan predominance, is that tribal afidnities have to be consi- 
dered. The cantonments are also an important factor. 

Proposals of the local Government, 

237. The local Government propose three general urban constituen- 
cies, Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. In the case of the 
Muhammadan constituencies it was, however, found most difficult to 
draw any appropriate line between urban and rural. There are large 
villages, as for example, Charsadda, which ' still retain the essential cha- 
racteristics of village life, while certain towns comparatively small in 
population have all the qualities moral, social and commercial of the 
bigger cities.’ Roughly then it may be said that any large town and all 
cantonments, together with those places m which the residents belong 
to the business and professional classes engaged in trade and industry 
rather than to agriculture should be included in the urban category. 

The urban constituencies. 

238. Accepting this principle of differentiation between urban and 
rural 'seats, its application to the actual constituencies proposed disclosed a 
marked difference of opinion in regard to the inclusion of Mardan municipa- 
lity in an urban constituency with the Northern towns, Abbottabad, 
Haxipur, Baffa and Nawanshehr and several cantonments. It is admitted 
that Hoti, which is practically synonymous with Mardan mumcipality, 
is mainly agricultural. Evidence was placed before us which shows 
that there are actually only 73 Muhammadans and no Pathans out of the 
512 shopkeepers in the Mardan bazaar. The population of the munici- 
pal and cantonment area is some 21,500. The residents speak Pushtu: 
the rest of the proposed urban constituency speak Urdu. There is no 
common interest between Hoti-Mardan and the othei towns. Lastly the 
history of the development of the town from a notified area into a mum- 
cipahty shows, it was contended, that at all stages it was recognised that 
this “ town ” of Hoti-Mardan was in fact a coUection of villages inhabit- 
ed by agriculturists apart fiom the two villages of Becket Ganj and 
Ehawaja Ganj, Thus the bona fide agriculturists were at first exempted 
from the house tax and scavenging tax. Gradually more sections of the 
Municipal Act were extended to this notified area ’ on sanitary grounds, 
in the interests of the health of the troops in the adjoining cantonments, 
until in 1931 the whole area was declared a municipality, the purely 
agricultural part being excluded from certain sections dealing with special 
sanitary regulations. The Nawab of Hoti, who owns about three-foi^hs 
of the notified area, therefore claims that Mardan is not in reality a 
town, and should not, merely because of the extension of the Municipal 
Act in a limited form to the locality, be included in the urban constituency. 
We^e assured that this is undoubtedly the view of the people themselves, 
who would strongly resent inclusion in an urban constituency with 
towns with which they have nothing in common, which speak a different 
language and which would be supreme in rmy election. 
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239. Against this objection, andin support of the proposal of the local 
Government, it is urged that it would be inconvenient to cut off parts 
of the municipality and to include them, even though of natural affimity, 
in the rural constituency of Kamalzai. Apart from being a trans- 
gression of the accepted principle of differentiation, it would also involve 
a departure from recognised administrative boundaries. Lastly, it 
appears probable that future development will tend to obhterate rather 
than to maintain the distinction between the purely agricultural area and 
the large bazaar. This view is supported by a large majority of the Pro- 
vincial Franchise Committee. 

240. Obviously all cantonments must be regarded as urban in charac- 
ter. The population of the Mardan cantonment is below 1,000. The 
rest of the population of Mardan municipahty, almost entirely composed 
of Pathans of the Yusufzai clan, is 18,588. The shopkeepers and non- 
agricultunsts are Hindus and Sikhs, who would not have any vote in this 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Our recommendations. 

241. The question therefore is whether we should make an exception 
in this case to the general rule that the larger municipal areas should be 
included in urban constituencies, and, recognising that the large majorily 
of the electors would be genuine agriculturists, place them in the adjoining 
rural constituency of Kamalzai, with which, in fact, they are directly and 
intimately connected and which they themselves undoubtedly desire 
to join. This would mean adding a population of some 18,500, with a 
voting strength of perhaps 1,300, to a constituency with a population of 
58,838 and 4,386 electors. The increase in the size of the constituency 
would not make it unduly large. After very careful examination of the 
whole case we have arrived at the opinion that the best arrangement 
for the three urban Muhammadan constituencies will be as follows : — 

1. Peshawar City, Peshawar Cantonment with Risalpur and Now- 

shera Cantonment two seats. 

2. Municipalities and cantonments of Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail 

Khan and Abbottabad with the two cantonments of : — 

Mardan and Cherat one seat. 

The other four municipalities of Haripur, Nawansher, Baffa and 
Mardan would go into rural constituencies. 

This arrangement wiQ also meet an objection that Peshawar 
Cantonment should not be separated from Pe^hawar City. 

The rural constituencies, 

242. Turning now to the rural constituencies, the local Governm^^ 
taking the tahsils of the districts, with their convenient and well reco^MB 
boundaries, as the unit, have endeavoured to divide these into blo|PP 
composed of district board circles, or areas under the jurisdiction of various 
poHce stations, which are, as far as may be possible, equal in population 
and which are geographically and tribally compact and homogeneous 
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As regards the Muhammadan rural constituencies we received a 
protest that the Wazir tribe was divided between the two constituencies 
of Bannu tahsil and being m a minority in each of them would be unable 
to capture either seat. We heard evidence and examined the map, which 
shows the Wazirs to be in the east and west with Bannuchis between 
them. A suggestion that the whole tahsil should be made a dual member 
constituency was not approved. We agree with the local Government 
that in this case ‘'tribal divisions must give way to geography 

243. The division of the in Peshawar district has been difficult 
owing to the clearly marked tribal and sectional divisions which exist. 
As the local Government report “ No scheme can be devised which is not 
liable to objection from some quarter’’. We have above suggested the 
inclusion of Mardan in the Kamalzai constituency of the Mardan tahsil. 
We also considered two proposals designed to redistribute the two consti- 
tuencies of Mardan and Swabi tahsils, the main road from Mardan to 
Topi being taken as the dividing line and the town of Topi being 
separated from the town of Zaida. 

244. The local Government informed us that either proposal would 
not only split up a clan, which may be resented, but would also produce 
a greater difference in population and voting strength than the scheme 
which they had prepared. The Provincial franchise Committee, with 
whom we had the advantage of discussing this question had by a majority 
approved of the re-distribution, though they were not aware exactly how 
it would work out. We notice that the Khan of Hoti opposed the pro- 
posals. They were worked out subsequently, and the following table 
exhibits the results of the enquiries in approximate figures. Any exact 
estimate would need prolonged examination and the figures given in 
the table are approximate. 


Canstituenoy 

Number. 

Names. 

Government 

Scheme. 

First alternative 
proposal. 

Second alterna- 
tive proposal. 

Popula- 

tion 

Voting 

strength. 

^ Popula- 
tion. 

Voting 
strength, j 

Popula- 

tion. 

Voting 

stregnth. 

33 

Kamalzai 

58 838 

4,386 

90,000 

6,000 



34 

Utmarmama . . ' 

65 000 

4,500 

67,000 

5,500 

78,000 

6,800 

35 

Razzar 

69,000 

5.200 

50,000 

5,000 

64,000 

4,000 

36 1 

Amazai . . i 

74,000 

5,600 

50,000 

4.000 

66,000 

6,300 


It appears to us conclusively proved that the proposals of the 
local Government give a more even distribution both of population and 
voting strength and we recommend that they be accepted. 

245. In order to give more adequate representation to the Shia com- 
-knjmrty, who are divided between two tahsils, the local Government 
divided the Kohat tahsil, transferring a portion of it, a district board circle, 
to Hangu tahsiL Against this we received a protest. When we sug- 
gested a combination of these two tahsils as a dual- member constituency, 
we were advised by a witness who appeared before us, that any 
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delimitation of a Muhammadan constituency on religious lines should 
be studiously avoided. 

It was contended that the people of the Marai Bala district 
board circle had no affinities with the rest of the Hangu tahsil In dis- 
cussion with the local Government we are informed that this was not the 
case. Hangu tahsil including Marai Bala is also geographically very 
compact, and is roughly of the same size as the adjoining constituency of 
Kohat, Admittedly a departure from the general principle of keeping 
the tahsil boundaries intact is involved. But the object of .this was to 
include the greatest possible portion of the Shia coramunity in one con- 
stituency. The arrangement of this constituency has the approval of 
that community. The Provmcial Franchise Committee was strongly in 
favour of it, and the local Government support it. We recommend 
therefore that the Kohat tahsil should be divided as proposed. 

246. The last protest, as regards Muhammadan constituencies came 
from Hazara district when objection was taken to the division of the 
Haripur tahsU. The suggestion was made that the Haripur north con- 
stituency should be confined to the Ghazi and Torbela police stations, 
and that the northern part of Haripur police station under the 
Government’s schemes to be placed in the northern constituency, should 
be included in Haripur Central constituency, while the third constituency 
(Haripur South) should consist of Khanpur Police station and the portion 
of the Haripur Police station to the east of the trunk road, instead of 
the southern portion of Haripur pohce station now included therein. 

The objections that w’-ere taken to the constituencies as proposed by 
Government w^ere three : — 

(a) Tliat the formation is not based on any political central or 
geographical basis. 

(h) That a population of 1,000 (approximately) has been added 
to the Ghazi-Torbela constituency, which is unfair, as the 
part which is added on is compact, and the part to which it 
is added is hilly and stretches over a wide area, thus jeo- 
pardizing the interests of candidates from the hilly tracts. 

(c) That the Haripur portion of the Ghazi-Torbela constituency 
has nothing in common with the main portion of the con- 
stituency, and its influence will be pernicious. 

As regards point (a), a reference to tbe map will indicate that aU the 
constituencies proposed by the Government are homogeneous and as 
compact as it is possible for them to be, having due regard to the principle 
of having as far as possible the same strength of population in the different 
con^tuencies. It appears to us also that the political division, too, is 
equitable, inasmuch as the main division of tribes is kept intact, and an 
equal chance of success is given to a candidate from tribes like the Gujaxs, 
Tarin Pathans, Dilazaks, Turks and Awans. 

As regards points {h) and (c), it is tine that a compact plain area has 
been added on to a hilly tract. But this criticism can be applied with 
equal force to other coni^tuencies in the Abbottabad or Mansehra t^ahsUs, 
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The geological formation of the country renders this unavoidable. Seven- 
teen villages have been taken from Haripnr police station, with a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, and have been attached to Ghazi-Torbela police 
stations, which have a total of 90 villages and a population of 34,766. 
This does not appear to us to be at all unfair to the Tarkheli or Mishwani 
tribes, nor does it seriously prejudice a candidate from Grhazi or 
Torbela Further, out of seventeen villages attached to Torbela-Grhazi, no 
less than fourteen villages belong to the Khan of Khalabat’s family. The 
Khan of Khalabat is the head of the Utmamzai clan, and the TarkheKs 
and Mishwanis are a branch of the Utmanzais. We are therefore of 
opimon that to move the Utmanzais from the predominantly Pathan 
constituency would be an injustice. 

We notice also that the proposals of the local Government, endorsed 
by the Provincial Committee, follow the constituency fixed for the last 
election to the Council. The only difference is that the Sherwan iham 
of Abbottabad tahsil was then attached to Ghazi-Torbela. This thana 
has now been removed, as more seats have been allotted to the district. 

Out recommendations, 

247. It will be seen then that for the reasons given above we are unable 
to uphold any of the objections made regarding the Muhammadan rural 
constituencies proposed by the local Government. We are satisfied that, 
so far as is possible under the geographical conditions of the province, 
every consideration has been given to tribal affinities, and to the con- 
venience of the electorate. 

General rural constituencies, 

248. It was represented to us that in the Hazara district the Hari- 
pur tahsil would be over- weighted by three Peshawar tahsils. We were 
informed that the Hazara people wished to remain with the Hazara dis- 
trict, although their representation was very meagre from the population 
point of view ; but that they felt that they would be over-weighted by 
the inclusion of the Haripur tahsil in the Hazara district constituency. 
It was pointed out that on the present proposals Bannu and Kohat got 
three seats, while the Hazara district was only given one. The only 
arrangement that would be possible would be to combine Kohat and Bannu 
into one constituency, but this proposal, after discussion with the Pro- 
vincial Franchise Committee, was not approved. It appears to us that 
it is impossible to improve on the proposals of the local Government. 

The final result will be found in Appendix XII in Volume II of our 
Report. The following table shews the difference between the present 
and the proposed constituencies : — 

Average Area 

in square miles. Population. Voting strength. 

/ ^ ^ ^ V / ^ ^ 

General. Muham- General. Muham- General. Muham- 
madan. madan. madan. 

Present . . 2,703 765 28,595 111,366 4,028 4,728 

Pw^posed . . 1,602 376 16,88^ 61,869 2,620 4,797 
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OEISSA. 

Statistics. 


Area* 

32,681 sq. miles. 

Number of districts 

6 

Number of sub-divisions 

18 

Number of tahsih and sub-toZi^/^ . . 

68 

Population- 

Total population .. .. .. •• 8,174,000 

Hindus (including scheduled castes and backward 
tribes) . . • . • . ■ • • • 8,043,000 

Scheduled castes 

.. 1,007,000 

Backward tribes 

.. 1,176,000 

Muhammadans 

. . 131,000 

Indian Christians . . 

37,000 

Unit of constituency 

, , Sub-division {taluk in the 
case of constituencies 
transferred from Madras). 


♦ There axe no excluded or partially excluded areas in Orissa. 
Distribution of seats. 

249. In the present Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Orissa 
has 10 seats. The future Legislative Assembly will contain 60 seats 


distributed as follows : — 

General {including two non-communal women’s seats) . . . . 40 

Scheduled castes . . . . . . . . . . , . 6 

Backward tribes , . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Muhammadan . . . , . • . . , . . . 4 

Indian Christian . . . . . . . . . , . . 1 

Commerce . , . . . . . . . . . . I 

Landholders .. .. ,. 2: 

Labour . . , . . . . . . . . . . , 1 


In the circumstances discussed in paragraph 612 of Chapter XIV 
of our Report we have recommended that four of the five seats assigned 
to representatives of backward areas and backward tribes should be 
filled by nomination. 

Preparatory work by the heal Government. 

250. The steps taken for discussion and publication of the proposfJff 
of the local Groveimnent have been described in paragraph 171 above. 
The Delimitation Committee formed for the purpose by the Govermnent 
of Bihar and Orissa was composed of two oJBficials, five Members of 
the Legislative Council who represented Orissa, two of the princip^tf 
zamindars, a lady, and a representative from Ganjam. ^ 
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251. The new province of Orissa will include portions of the districts 
of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, and a tract from the Central Provinces 
combining the zamindaries of KJiariar and Padampur. The Govern- 
ment of Madras as well as the Government of the Central Provinces were 
consulted in the formulation of the delimitation proposals. The district 
of Angul, which is at present an excluded tract, will now receive one seat 
for a non-Muhammadan population of 14,017. The district of Sambal- 
pux ceases to be a partially excluded area 

252. A noticeable feature of the province is the large area and popula- 
tion to be provided with seats for either scheduled castes or backward 
tribes. The Khondmals with the Agency areas taken over from Madras 
alone provide an aboriginal population of 1,472,000. The province 
is predominantly Hindu. 

The proposals of the local Government. 

253. So far as male candidates are concerned there will be no urban 
constituencies. The whole urban non-Muhammadan population is only 
17,700, and no town is of sujQBLcient importance to claim the one seat to 
which that population would entitle the province, nor is it considered 
desirable or administratively feasible to combine five or six towns at great 
distances apart. Urban representation would therefore under the local 
Government’s proposals be confined to two special constituencies for 
women, viz . — 

(i) The municipalities of Cuttack, Balasore and Sambalpur ; 

(n) The municipalities of Puri, Berhampur and ParlaJdmedi. 

The distribution of the general seats is as a rule made on the basis of 
population, one seat being assigned on the average to a population of 
140,000. The six seats allotted to scheduled castes are permanently 
assigned to those constituencies where the proportion of scheduled castes 
is highest. In these two member constituencies the use of the single 
non-transferable vote is advocated ; as also in one constituency in the 
Sambalpur district in which it is proposed (as in Bihar) to reserve a seat 
for the backward tribes, rather than create a separate constituency. It 
is proposed to constitute the Chatrapur and Berhampur taluqs in the dis- 
trict of Ganjam into a three-member constituency in order that the Telugu 
minority may have a reasonable chance of securing a seat. 

Ow discussions. 

264. We had the advantage of two discussions with the Provincial 
Franchise Committee and with the local Government. The points which 
we referred back for further consideration (apart from those affecting 
special constituencies) were that the necessity for the three-member con- 
stituency referred to in the preceding paragraph should be again examined 
to see if no alternative could be discovered, that smaller and more com- 
pact constituencies seemed preferable for the women (a question with 
which we deal separately in Chapter VI of our Eeport) ; and we suggested 
a re-arrangement of the Parlakimedi and Koraput constituencies. 

Ow recommcTidations. 

255. We received requests that all the areas transferred to Orissa from 
Madras should be distributed among multi-member constituencies. It was 
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alleged that this would be in accordance with the practice prevailing in 
the Madias Presidency. Enquiries however showed that this was un- 
necessary, and in fact, the suggestion was withdrawn at the second 
meeting of the Orissa Eranchise Committee on October 17th. At the 
same meeting the Committee withdrew its previous recommendation for 
the creation in Ganjam of a triple-member constituency with the single 
non-transferable vote. Having, however, regard to the character of the 
constituency and of the minority which this arrangement is designed to 
benefit, we recommend in this case recourse to the single non-kansfer- 
able vote, and also, after examining the possible alternatives, we consi- 
der a multiple three-member constituency the best solution. We also 
recommend that the Parlakimedi constituency should consist of the 
state of that name with the Parlakiraedi MaHahs and the Bodokimedi 
Maliahs (population 121,000 : votmg strength 9,947), and that Gunupur, 
Rayagada, and Bissam-Cuttack should be included in the Koraput con- 
stituency (population 180,700 : voting strength 12,878). 

266. We support the proposals of the local Government and the Com- 
mittee with the modifications outlined above. The actual delimitation 
of the territorial constituencies will be found in Appendix XIII in Volume 
II of our Report. The divergence in population or voting strength in 
different districts is explained by the necessity for adhering to adninis- 
trative boundaries. W e are satisfied that the Muhammadan constituencies, 
the seats reserved for scheduled castes, and the single seat to be filled 
by direct election by the backward tribes to be assigned to backward 
tribes, have been judiciously located. 

267. It is of interest to note that the average area of a Muhammadan 
constituency at present is 12,025 square miles and the population 124,170 : 
for a general constituency the figures are 1,718 square miles and 68^379. 
In the future Legislative Assembly the average area of a Muhammadan 
constituency will be 8,170 square miles and the population 32,808. The 
respective figures for the general constituencies will be 908 square miles 
and 223,417. In a General constituency under the new constitution the 
average voting strength will rise from 7,696 to 12,775, while in the 
new Muhammadan constituencies, the average electorate per con- 
stituency will be 1,957 against 1,434 at the present time, an increase 
of only 523. 
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XI.-^SIND. 

258. Statistics, 


Area* 


4ft, 378 

Number of districts . . • . . • 

« • • « 

8 

Number of sub-divisions 

• • • • 

17 

Number falukas, potahs and maJiats 

• • mm 

61 

Population — 

Total population 


3,887,000 

Hindus (including scheduled castes) . . 


1,015,000 

Scheduled castes 


99,500 

Muhammadans 


2,831,000 

Anglo-Indians 


1,930 

Europeans 


6,576 

Indian Christians 


6,627 

Unit of constituency . . 


Tatuha, 

*There are no excluded or partially excluded areas in Sind. 

Distributwn of seats. 

259. In the present Legislative Council of Bombay, there 

are 13 seats 

for Sind, distributed as follows : — 

Urban. 

Rural. 

General 

1 

2 

Muhammadan . . 

1 

7 

Landholders (Jagirdars and Zamindars) .. 

1 


Commerce (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) 

1 


Under the provisions of the Government of India Act there will be 

60 seats in the future Sind Legislative Assembly, distributed as follows : — 

General (including one for women) . . 

. . 

19 

Muhammadan (including one for women) 

. . 

34 

European 

. . 

2 

Commerce 

. . 

2 

Landholders 

. . 

2 

Labour . . 

. . 

1 

Preparatory work by the local Government 



260. The arrangements for publicity and discussion of the delimitation 
proposals are the same as those adopted in the Bombay Presidency 
and described in paragraph 76 of our Report. A local Delimitation 
Committee w^as appointed in Karachi with the Judicial Commissioner as 
President, which we consider gave full and adequate consideration to 
all the suggestions made. 

The local Govemmenfs proposals. 

261. The proposals of the Sind administration and their Provincial 
Committee on the question whether the constituencies should be multi- 
member or single-member differed in toto from those made to us by 
the Bombay Government in respect of Bombay, 
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The Sind Provincial Delimitation Committee expressed the follow- 
ing view : — 


''We have come to the conclusion that, having regard to th 
existing conditions, and the ultimate purpose of the en&aa- 
chisement of the people, single-member constituencies ofier, 
as against multi-member constituencies, overwhelming ad- 
vantages. It is true that hitherto multi-member consti- 
tuencies have served their purpose during the period of transi- 
tion, but their purpose has been a limited one. Electorates 
have been small and representatives in the Councils compa- 
ratively few m number. Times are now to change. The 
franchise is to be greatly extended, and the new Government 
of India Act is to brmg into existence a Government respon- 
sible to the people in far greater measure than hitherto. 
It is, therefore, above all things necessary that contact 
between the Government and the people through their chosen 
representatives should be as close, simple, direct and efiective 
as possible, and this cannot be the case where multiple 
representation divides responsibility. 

The objections to multi-member constituencies are indeed numer- 
ous. By reason of their plural nature, their larger area, 
the lesser contact between the people and those who repre- 
sent them, the multiplicity of votes, of voters and of represen- 
tatives, multi-member constituencies offer greater oppor- 
tumties for manipulation and intrigue, for the evasion of 
responsibility, the practice of deception, and for the buyi^ 
and selling of votes, than do single-member constituencies 
where one representative is alone answerable to a smaller 
number of electors.” 

262. Among the 33 Muhammadan constituencies Karachi only is 
recognised as urban and two urban seats are assigned to it. Other towns 
such as Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikarpur and Jacobabad are included in 
smgle-member rural constituencies. The average population per rural 
Muhammadan seat is 85,714. Deviations from this are few* and are justified 

maintenance of the revenue division — ^the taluka — as the unit for 
both electoral and administrative purposes. 

263. In the general constituencies the average population per seat 

Upper Sind Frontier District, with a population of onfy 
B given seat, as the Committee, quite rightly in our view, consi- 
should go without representation. Apart from 
this tliere IS little deviation from the standard. Tharpaxkar South witb 
^ area of 7,450 sq. miles has a population of 94,358, but this consti- 
^cy includes a large portion of Sind desert with nomad iohabitants. 

It IS pro^s^ to pe two urban seats to Karachi City and one to Hydetr 
a ad City C^tral, Two wards of the latter town are however includad 
in the adjoining rural constitueacgr. 
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Representations for consideration, 

264. Apart from strong objections on tbe part of women to mixed 
electorates, tbe written representations and oral evidence whicli we 
received were found to necessitate furtber investigation in tbe following 
cases only : — 

(i) Are multi-member constituencies desirable 1 

{ii) Was it possible to create a Mubammadan urban constituency 
for a total population of 51,176 composed of Sukkur (popu- 
lation 24,150), Sbikarpur (population 22,385) and Eorbi 
(population 4,641) ? 

(m) Could an urban Muhammadan constituency be formed for 
Hyderabad City, leaving four rural constituencies for the 
district ? 

{iv) Was a rearrangement of the Muhammadan constituencies 
in the Tharparkar district desirable ? 

{v) Would it be advisable to make the whole of Hyderabad City 
with its suburbs a dual-member general constituency ? 

(m) Is a demand for four general seats for Tharparkar district 
justifiable 1 

[mi) Is there any justification for an increase in the number of 
general seats in Larkana district ? 

(i) Multiple or single-member constituencies 

265, Those who protested against what they regarded as a departure 
from past practice claimed that conditions in Sind were identical with those 
in Bombay. The President of the Sind Separation Conference pointed out 
also that the Sind Administration, in reply to the first reference made to 
them by the Bombay Government, had declared themselves in favour of 
multi-member constituencies for the rural areas, and that this suggestion 
had been accepted by the Government of Bombay. Even with the 
disappearance of the present residential restriction, it was urged, a local 
candidate would alone be returned for a single-member constituency, 
while single-member constituencies would keep out the intelligentsia 
altogether and only bring in the plutocracy.’* He also (in direct 
contradiction of the views expressed by the Sind Franchise Committee) 
contended that personation would be facilitated and corrupt practices 
encouraged. Finally it was argued that among the Muhammadans 
there were important minorities, such as Shiahs, Sunnis, Baluchis and 
Punjabis whose interests needed protection. 

266. In view of the marked divergence between the recommendations 
of the Bombay Government and the Sind Administration in this matter 
we gave this question close examination. We found in the first place 
that Sind presents marked differences from the Bombay Presidency. It 
is predominantly a Muhammadan province, and amongst this community 
there are no such castes or sub-castes as should be recognized for elec- 
toral purposes. We were in fact advised in the North-West Frontier 
province that any recognition of minorities among Muhammadans, suck 
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for example as SliiaLs, would be^'very ill-advised and indeed dangerous 
Among the Hindus in Sind also there is an absence of those politia 
parties or communities which are found in the Bombay Presidency. 
There are no seats reserved for either scheduled castes or Malirattas. 
The average population in Sind is 84 per square mile : in tbe Presidency 
it is 291. Smd is badly served in the matter of railway and road com- 
munications as compared with Bombay. In many parts of the province 
special preparations have to be made to render the roads passable for 
motor cars. It is, we consider, decisively proved that if, as in Bombay, 
a whole district were made the constituency, an undue strain would be 
placed on the candidates. Even as it is, the average area of a Muham- 
madan constituency will be 1,495 square miles, and that of a general 
constituency 3,089 square miles. The average population and voting 
strength of a Muliammadan and a general constituency will be 87,353 and 
12,699 in the case of a Muhammadan constituency and 58,001 and 6,569 
in the case of a general constituency. 

267. We noticed also from a perusal of the papers communicated to 
us that the local administration’s initial delimitation of the province 
into multi-member constituencies was in response to a letter from tie 
Government of Bombay which clearly stated that — 

'' Government have decided that multi-membered constituencies 
with the method of cumulative voting should be retained 
under the new constitution. As the strength of the Sind 
Provincial Assembly is to be 60, the constituencies will be 
smaller in area, while the number of seats available for each 
constituency will be larger than at present. It may, therefore, 
be necessary to form multi-membered constituencies as a 
rule. It appears, however, that the practical difficulties of 
conducting an election to a multi-member constituency 
necessitates the limitation of the number of seats at a 
number not exceeding three.” 

We consider that the Sind Pranchise Committee were fully justified 
in reconsidering the recommendations made by the local administration 
in response to this order, and we are of opinion that, given the very 
marb^ difference between the conditions, social and geographical, 
prevailing in Sind and the Bombay Presidency, multi-member 
constituencies would be unsuitable. We recommend therefore that the 
proposals ^ of the^ Sind Committee, supported as they are by the present 
Sind Ad mi n i stration^ should be accepted. 

Bepresentations in comiectim with mdividual constituencies. 

^ other points referred to in paragraph 264, 
decided at no other urban Muhammadan constituencies could be created 
Their creation would make other rural constituencies inconvenienl^ 
m pomt ot population and geographical distribution. We thought ft 
nec^sag^ five rural Muhammadan constitu^cij^ 

in the Hyd^had district. The revised distribution suggested for iho 
Tharparkar Iv^orthern and Western constituencies was accepted. It was 
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proved to our satisfaction that any re-arrangement of the four general 
constituencies proposed for the Hyderabad district would give rise to 
still greater difficulties. There was^ it was reported, greater community of 
interests between Hyderabad and the surrounding country than between 
that town and other towns, which if jomed up with Hyderabad would 
be dominated by that city. We therefore decided to accept the 
Committee’s proposals. We are also of opinion tJiat it is unnecessary 
to allot more than three seats to the Tharparkar district. 

269. A claim was advanced for increased representation for the district 
of l.arkana^ to be secured by raking away one of the four seats assigned 
to Hyderabad district. Larkana has a population of 81,085, which is 
admittedly larger than the population of any of the Hyderabad 
constituencies, but it was pointed out that if one urban seat had to be 
given to Hyderabad City, as admittedly was essential, the rest of the 
district needed three rural seats, and could not be divided up 
satisfactorily in any othei way. We agree 

Women^s seats, 

270. We have referred in paragraph 264 above to the objections 
seen by the women of Sind to the electorate for the Muhammadan 
women’s" constituency. As explained in Chapter VI, it was not within 
our powers to alter the composition of the electorate. As to the real 
intensity of feehng on this subject of the Muhammadan ladies of the Sind 
province, we entertain no doubt. 
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CHAPTER V.-THE SCHEDULED CASTES AND THE POONA 

PACT 

271. The scheduled caste population in each province in wliich seats 
are reserved for the scheduled castes is given in Chapter IV of our Report. 
In two provinces, Siud and the North West Frontier Province, there are 
no such seats. 

272. Before discussing the distribution of the seats, the arrangements 
for the primary election, and consequential procedure, it is necessary to 
attempt a definite exposition of what the "" Poona Pact ’’ really means. 
It was a compromise arrived at between the leaders of the depressed classes 
or ' Harijans and the rest of the Hindu community on Septf^mber 24th 
1932. 

The Poona Pact, 

273. The important clause of the ‘‘ Poona Pact ” which has been the 
subject of so much keen controversy runs as follows : — 

Election to these seats shall be by joint electorate, subject 
however to the following procedure. All the members of the 
depressed classes registered in the general electoral roll of 
a constituency will form an electoral college, which will elect 
a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed classes 
for each of such reserved seats by the method of the single 
vote, and the four persons getting the highest number of votes 
m such primary election shall be the candidates for election 
by the general electorate.’’ 

274. Now this apparently simple document has given rise to much 
discussion, and in every province evidence was led to show what, in that, 
pro\'ince, various parties believed its implications to be, and what they 
thought should be tlie rules or regulations to give effect to them. As in 
other matters there was considerable divergence of opinion. While for 
example in Bihar we were told that it might be diflicult in some con- 
stituencies to get a Harijan candidate, and that it would generally be 
necessary for someone else to finance him, in Bengal there are districts 
where they fear a multiplicity of candidates, and where also it appears 
probable that members of the scheduled castes would capture the open 
or non-reserved seat, as well as that reserved. 

275. It is generally admitted that the object of this agreement was 
two-fold. First, to advance and safeguard tlie interests of the depressed 
classes, and, secondly, to prevent any division in the Hindu community. 
Therefore, so it appears to ns, the two essentials in this pact are similarly, 
first, that every opportumty must be given in the shape of a primary 
election to the Harijans to obtain candidates of their owm choice, elected 
by them, and, secondly, that there should be a joint electorate for the final 
ele(^.ion, the voters being free and able to vote, should they so* wish, for 
both the scheduled caste candidate and the Hindu candidate. 

2/6. The agreement was, it appears, concluded under conditions'*' 
which precluded any close examination of all its implications, nor does there 


* Vidt Volume TTF, page 50 , 
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appear at the time to have been any detailed discussion as to how its 
aims could best be realised. 

Points Jor discussion'. 

277. In each province, therefore, we propounded the following 
questions, derived from the controversy which this pact created : — 

(i) Does the ‘ panel of four * to be elected at the primary election 

imply four as a maximum or a minimum ? 

(ii) should withdrawals be permitted in the interval between the 
primary and the final election ? 

(Hi) Is a member of the scheduled castes eligible to stand as a 
candidate for a non-reserved general seat, without recourse 
to the panel procedure, in a constituency in which there is a 
seat reserved for the scheduled castes ? 

(iv) In the event of the result of the primary election being 
impugned what action should be taken ? 

(v) In the final election what should, in order to give effect to the 

objects of the pact, be the method of voting ? It might 
be one of four kinds — 

(a) The single non-transferable vote ; 

(b) The compulsory distributive vote; 

(c) The free distributive vote ; 

(d) The cumulative vote. 

Some answers which we obtained showed to our surprise that a 
sixth question was necessary, which might be framed as 
follows 

(t;i) If in the final election two of the Harijan candidates head 
the poll, will the first on the list capture the reserved seat, 
and the second take the non-reserved seat ( 

OONPLIOT OP OPINION. 

The ca-ste Hindu view. 

278. The answers we received, including the considered opinion of 
local Governments, disclosed two diametrically opposite views. j 

It was contended on behalf of the caste Hindus that the pact was a 
definite concession to the Harijans, but one made on certain conditions, 
the non-fulfilment of which rendered the election void. Further, some 
of the caste Hindus regarded the election to the reserved seat as entirely 
distinct from the election to the open seat, stating that m fact they were 
two different elections, which were only held at the same time and in the 
same place for reasons of admimstrative convenience 

Their answers to the questions given above therefore were : — 

(i) The panel of four is a minimum. If four candidates are not 
forthcoming the primary election should be postponed, and 
an effort made to obtain four. K this is not effected then 
there can be no election for the reserved seat, which must 
remain vacant, pending the time when the Governor, in his 
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indiTidual judgment, deems it right to order a new election ia 
the hope of obtaining four candidates. 

(ii) Withdrawals should not be permitted. It is an essential part 
of the pact that there should be four Harijan candidates 
at the final election. Preferably there should be five or 
more candidates at the primary election. Rules should be 
made to admit of the replacement of withdrawals, and failing 
such replacement there could be no election to the reserved 
seat. 

(in) The scheduled castes having been given the privilege of reserved 
seats, which can only be held by one of their number, a 
candidate from those castes should only be allowed to appear 
at the final election, if he has come through the panel and 
thus obtained the approval of his caste fellows, as shewn by 
the voting at the primary election. It was urged that the 
object of the panel election was to secure to the Harijans their 
best representative. 

hv) Any dispute regarding the primary election should await 
settlement tdl after the final election had been decided, when 
an election inquiry could be held. Should the election be 
declared void there would have to be another election, but 
only for the reserved seat, by the joint electorate. 

(v) Since for purposes of convenience two distinct elections are 
held together, the compulsory distributive system of voting 
should be adopted. 

(vz) The elections to the two seats being in reahty two separate 
operations, the Harijan candidate is necessarily confimed to 
the reserved seat, and could not claim the non-reserved seat. 

The Scheduled caste view, 

279. The answers from the representatives of the scheduled castes, 
including Dr. Ambedkar, whose evidence will be found at page 65 of 
Volume III of our Report were very different They were as follows: — 

f (i) The reason why the number of four candidates was chosen as 
beir^ desirable at the primary election was to give the caste Hindus an 
opportunity of running their own candidate. Four was taken as the 
maximum after considerable negotiation, and was a concession to those 
Harijans who 'were in favour of establishing contact with the caste 
Hindus. In actual fact, plurality of candidates meant the ‘ watering 
down ’ of the representation of the scheduled castes, but it was agreed to 
because it was recognised that any candidate elected at the primary elec- 
tion must have secured at least the approval of 25 per cent, of the voting 
population of the depressed classes. Four is the v ‘ ^ not 

than fo^ It does not mean not les s than four 

(ii) Obviously if it was permissible foroniy one candidate to stand 
at the primary election, withdrawals would be permissible, and in any event 
could not be prevented, though forfeiture of deposit, in the event of a with- 
drawal after the result of the primary election had been declared, might 
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act as a deterrent. It was always open to the caste Hindus to put up 
candidates from the Harijans. If only one candidate appeared at the 
primary election, this would mean that the Hindus had not taken advan- 
tage of the terms of the pact 

[Hi) The essence of the Poona Pact is “ mutuality It was never 
intended that it should place the scheduled castes at a disadvantage as 
compared with other castes. Therefore a scheduled caste candidate, 
if he so wishes, should be allowed to stand for a non-reserved seat, just 
as he could stand as a candidate in a constituency in w^hich there was no 
reserved seat. 

[%v) Irregularity in the primary election should not be allowed to 
affect the result of the final election. The primary election is a substitute 
for nomination, and it would be preferable to correct any mistake if pos- 
sible before the final election. 

(v) The actual method of voting is immaterial so long as the voter 
is free to vote for whomsoever he wishes. The single non-transferable 
vote allows the elector at the final election to give his vote either to 
a caste Hindu or to a Harijan. 

(vi) It IS absurd to say that there are really two different elec- 
tions. The final election of the two candidates, one caste Hindu 
and one Harijan, must be part and parcel of the general election. 
Mutuality is the essence of the pact, and this means mutuality in the 
final election. 

280. There were of course various shades of opimon and degrees of 
difference* in both classes of answers, but the above, w^e believe, fairly 
represents the two views. Dr. Ambedkar, for example, stated that the 
autbors of the pact had never thought of the possibility of two candi- 
dates from the scheduled castes heading the poll, and was himself prepared 
to agree that where this might happen it would be proper to prescribe 
that a candidate from the scheduled castes must come through the panel. 
Most Grovernments took the view that, as it was possible for a caste Hindu 
to be returned unopposed, the same opportmiity should not be denied 
to a scheduled caste candidate. Others laid stress on the practical im- 
possibility of obtaining four candidates for tlie primary election or of 
preventing withdrawals. All, with the exception of Bengal, toc’k the 
TOW that the pact imposed no disability on a Haiijan, who should be 
allowed to stand as candidate for either the reserved or non-reserved seat 
or both. 


Our conclumnb. 


281. The evidence, selections from which will be found at pages 47 
to 79 of Volume III of our Report, justifies in our opinion the following 
conclusions : — 


. Humber of four is neither a maximum nor a minimum, but an 
optimum. It is desirable that there should be five or more candidates 
at the primary election, but it is in no wise compulsory. Executive orders 
J^ht well be issued to District Officers to encourage and facihtate can- 
didature, where this was thought necessary. Similarly withdrawals should 
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be discouraged, but cannot be prevented. If there is only one candidate 
as the result of the primary election, or on account of subsequent with- 
drawals, that candidate should be returned unopposed for the reserved 
seat at the final election. A withdrawal, after the prescribed time, after 
the primary election should involve forfeiture of the deposit. We are 
unable to discover any satisfactory procedure by which, after the panel 
or primary election is concluded, any vacancy in the number of sche- 
duled caste candidates can be filled up. In all provinces, except 
Bengal, we think there should be no restriction on a member of the 
scheduled castes standing for the open seat. Such a man should be 
allowed, if he thinks fit, to dechne to be a candidate at the primary 
election, and stand only at the final election. In this event he should 
not be eligible for the reserved seat, but only for the non-reserved. 

282. In Bengal the conditions are exceptional and we advise that it 
should be prescribed under paragraph 7 (6) of Schedule V of the Government 
of India Act that no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the 
primary election, shall be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where 
there is a general seat reserved for scheduled castes. In the other 
pro%unces, as will be seen from the statistics, the proportion of the 
scheduled castes to the whole electorate is so small as to render any 
such provision unnecessary. We draw attention to the fact that this 
recommendation has the assent of one of the authors of the Poona Pact 
(Volume III, page 68). 

283 Two provinces strongly recommended the use of the single- 
non-transferable vote, not only in the primary election, as agreed on in 
the Poona Pact, but also in the final election. Our view is, as stated ia 
paragraph 46 above, that this runs counter at any rate to the spirit of 
the pact, the essence of which is combination and mutual exchange, 
combined, we submit, with the freedom of the elector and, so far as is 
possible, the protection of minorities. We therefore recommend the 
use of the cumulative vote, the elector being allowed at the final 
election to divide or to combine his two votes. 

284. We entertain no doubt whatever that if, in the final election, 
two panel candidates head the poll, the first should be declared elected 
for the reserved seat, and the second for the non-reserved. We cannot 
accept the contention that the primary and the final elections are two 
separate elections, one for the reserved and the other for the non-reserved 
seat. The essence of the pact appears to us to lie in the joint electorate 
at one synchronous election. 

Challenge of pr%7mry eUtction. 

285. To bring into prominence the complications involved in the chal- 
lenge of the primary election, after the final election, the following case 
was put by way of illustration. In dealing with this, it is necessary 
to remember that we received from some witnesses from the schedul^ 
•castes deplorably frank admissions mgarding the possible sale of votes, 
nr purchase of candidates. 
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A, B, C, D and E, scheduled caste candidates, contest the primary 
election. E is defeated and A, B, C and D are returned. In the final 
election the caste Hindu candidates are X and Y and the scheduled 
caste candidates A, B, 0 and D. As a result of this election A leads the 
poll, and X and A are returned. E, the defeated candidate at the 
primary election, seeks to contest the final election on the ground that 
he was defeated as a result of intimidation. He contends that had he 
been allowed to contest the final election he might have obtained the 
second highest number of votes, and have been returned for the unre- 
served seat. The result would then be that A and E would have been 
returned for the two seats. The election of X therefore, who as a caste 
Hindu could have taken no part in the primary election, is directly im- 
pugned. This means that, if it was found that, as alleged by E, corrupt 
practices mvahdated the primary election, the inevitable result would 
be that the final election would be declared void, and thus the election 
of X, the caste Hindu, for no fault of his, would be set aside. To 
obviate such an anomaly, it is necessary to devise a procedure to make 
the result of the primary election conclusive before entering on the final 
election. 


Summary 'procedure. 

286. We regard this primary election as a substitute for nomination, 
and we are of opinion that illegalities or irregularities connected with this 
part of the election proceedings should not be allowed to delay the final 
election. Nor, in our view should the result of that election be allowed to 
be impugned on the ground of any invalidity in the primary election. We 
advise that the primary election should take place a full two months before 
the final election For example, if the latter date is January 12th, the 
nominations for the pnrrary election should be handed in not later than 
the first week m November. A week or ten days might be given for 
publication of these nominations, at the close of which period, if there 
are five or more candidates, there should be a poll. Should an unsuccess- 
ful candidate challenge the result of the primary election on the grounds of 
intimidation, bribery or other corrupt practice, or because of any illegality 
or irregularity in procedure, he should present a petition within two days 
of the declaration of the result of the primary election. The District 
Magistrate, or such officer as he may depute for the purpose, should then, 
after due notice to the respondents, hold a summary enquiry, if necessary, 
at some place convenient to the parties, record evidence in the manner 
prescribed for summary trials in the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
deliver his judgment as quickly as possible. This should allow time, if he 
declared the election void, for a fresh primary election. We do not 
^ticipate that there will be many such primary election inquiries. But 
it is in our opinion necessary to prescribe this summary procedure, and 
to provide that the decision should not be liable to be set aside either by 
^y court or by any higher executive authority. It must be final Sfiould 
it however include the disqualification of any person on account of corrupt 
practices, such disqualification should, as at present, be capable of 
removal by the G-overnor. 
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Deposit at election, 

287. The evidence we received regarding the amount of the deposits 
that should be made by a scheduled caste candidate varied considerably, 
Evidence was adduced to show, and in some cases it was admitted, 
that in most provinces the Harijan, whether voter or candidate, 
is indigent, ignorant and corruptible. On the other hand, it ha$ 
to be recogmsed that, in view of the large number of seats assigned to 
the scheduled castes by the Poona Pact, it seems probable that the various 
pohtical parties of the general Hindu community will be most aimous 
to secure m the Legislative Assembly the votes of the candidates returned 
for the reserved seats. It is not unlikely therefore that the brains, the 
money, and the organization of these parties will, in many areas, be placed 
at the disposal of the scheduled caste candidates, and that this might 
extend to the financmg of litigation. Lastly, there are various castes 
among the scheduled castes. In Bihar and Bombay the reserved seats 
for the scheduled castes were selected with a view to giving representation 
to different castes. Evidence we received seemed to us to disclose that 
competitors might invite assistance from the caste Hindus. Indeed we 
noticed in some witnesses a disposition to rely on it, as the deter min in g 
factor m the final election. The lack of cohesion among the scheduled 
castes, and the novelty of the enterprise on which they will be engaged, 
render it necessary to make special provisions in connection with primary 
elections 

288. We would place the deposit to be made by a panel candidate at 
Rs. 50. It is necessary to preclude freak candidates and yet not to place 
the deposit so high as to discourage the genuine candidate. This sum 
should also be sufficiently appreciable to discourage withdrawal and for- 
feiture. Some local Governments considered that there should be no 
forfeiture of deposit in the case of the primary election, since it was 
desirable to encourage candidates to come forward. Others regarded 
it as desirable to prevent persons standing only to complicate matters. 
We are of opinion that the deposit should be forfeited, if any candidate 
at the primary election obtains less than a quarter of the lowest number 
of votes polled by any one of the successful candidates. Should 
an unsuccessful candidate at the primary election deiUand the 
summary enquiry we have proposed, he should deposit Rs. 250, 
but if he wishes to challenge the result of the final elections, he should 
make the same deposit as other candidat'^s, viz,, Rs. 1,000. The 
deposit of Rs. 50 for candidature should cover both the primary and final 
elections. 


Bengal 

289. In paragraph 282 abo%m, we suggested a special provision for 
Bengal m restriction of candidature. If for any constituency two sche^ 
duled caste candidates headed the poll, and the second candidate there- 
fore gained the open seat, what would happen if he died or resigned t 
We have taken the view that in other provinces all panel candidates vpso 
facto become candidates for the unreserved seat. But m this case, unle^ 
special provision is made in respect of bye-elections, the coastituentgr 
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wiich ]iad (it may be recently), elected a scheduled caste candidate 
w’ould be denied the opportunity, in the event of a bye-election, of voting 
for a similar candidate. The Bengal Government suggest the following 
proviso, which we recommend for acceptance, to the rule prescribed 
under paragraph 7 of the Fifth Schedule to the Act. The rule with 
the proviso would run as follows : — 

“In every territorial constituency in which a general seat is 
reserved for members of the scheduled castes there shall be a 
primary election under paragraph 7 of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Act for the purpose of electing four candidates for each 
seat so reserved and no member of those castes not elected 
at such primary election shall be qualified to be a candidate 
for election to any such reserved seat or to any other general 
seat in that constituency not so reserved : 

Provided that in a bye-election for election to any general seat in 
such constituency not reserved for members of the scheduled 
castes no such primary election shall be necessary, and any 
member of those castes duly nominated as a candidate under 
these rules shall be qualified to be a candidate for such elec- 
tion.” 


Ancillary matters. 

290. Some local Governments would in the case of scheduled caste 
candidates dispense with any return of election expenses, or with any 
declaration of the appointment of an agent. We see no reason for 
this departure from the present electoral rules. We consider that a panel 
candidate should give the name of any person he may wish to appoint 
as his agent, and should also file a return of election expenses, includ- 
ing any sums received by him. 

291. Other matters connected with the primary election may be left 
to Governor’s Rules. We agree with the proposals received from the 
several provinces that the procedure at primary elections should be as 
simple as possible, but that it should substantially be the same as at 
the final election in such matters as staff, polling booths, admission 
of agents, the method of recording and counting votes and the like. 

Allocation of seats in provincial Assemhlies. 

292. We now proceed to discuss the allocation of the 161 seats re- 
served for the scheduled castes in the different provinces. The distri- 
bution of these seats, which will be reserved in multi-member general 


constituencies, is as follows 

: — 



Madras 

30 

Punjab 

8 

Bombay 

15 

■Bihar 

15 


30 

Central Provinces and Berar 

20 


Assam 

7 

tJnited Provinces 

20 

Odssa .. 

6 
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Madras. 

293. Tke population of the scheduled castes in Madras approactes 
seven millions. Each district in Madras contains a total average general 
population (including scheduled castes) of over one and three quarter 
millions. Here and elsewhere we received a large number of repre- 
sentations concerning the scheduled castes, several of which it waa 
outside our powers to entertain, e.//., requests that they should receive 
representation in the provincial Upper House, while claims were ad- 
vanced in Madras on behalf of the following communities for inclusion 
in the scheduled castes, Tiyas and Izhavas from Malabar, Gavaras, 
Vanniakula Kshatriyas, and Arunthuthiyars. Elsewhere fishermen and 
barbers (Nais) also demanded special representation. 

Basis of (hstnh)ition of seats, 

294. A scheduled caste sub-committee of the Provincial Committee 
was appointed to examine the proposed distribution of the reserved seats 
in constituencies as between the Telugu speaking and the Tamil speakmg 
districts. The Government of Madras^ laid down the following principle 
to govern the reservation of seats : — 

The Government consider that the reservation of seats for the 
members of the scheduled castes should be made on the general principle 
that a seat should be reserved in the constituency in each district (except 
the Nilgiris, where the scheduled caste population is too small to justify 
the reservation of a seat) which contains the largest population of the 
scheduled castes, with due regard to the total population of the consti- 
tuency and subject to the maintenance of a due proportion of seats 
between the different linguistic areas of the Presidency.” 

The proposals of the heal Government . 

295. The proposals presented to us were based on the assumption 
that the ordinary general constituencies WDuld be single-member 
constituencies. Ai stated in the previous chapter we have advised multi- 
member constituencies in the Madras Presidency, one of the reasons 
leading us to this decision being that their adoption would make it pos- 
sible to enfranchise, for this purpose, a much larger scheduled caste elec- 
torate. To give an example. The original proposals gave one reserved 
seat to the Puttur and Tiruttani talukas in Chittoox district, enfranchising 
6,000 persons. In the revised proposals the Chittoor and Madanapalli 
divisions are made one constituency with one reserved seat, thus including 
an area with a scheduled caste population of 120,422 and a voting strength 
of 10,037 . We find that this arrangement has met most, if not all, of 
the protests we received against exclusion, ox suggestions for any altera- 
tions in the constituencies. Inevitably in each district there must be one 
or more constituencies where no seat can be reserved fox the scheduled 
castes, but it must be remembered that these, iu some cases with a voting 
siarength of over 6,000, will have a vote in the general constituency. 

One seat has been reserved in the general urban constituency of 
Madras City (South), and the remaming constituencies have, in accordance 
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the wishes expressed in the Communal Award, been distributed all 
over the province, only one district, Malabar, going unrepresented. Here 
the scheduled caste population is only 69,000 and the voting strength 
2,000, figures considerably below those in the other districts. 

0 Tec ommendations, 

296 We have revised these proposals consequent on the decision 
to substitute multi-member for single menaber general constituencies, 
and we recommend them for adoption as amended. It will be observed 
that m Vizianagram a seat has been reserved for the scheduled castes 
where the voting strength is below 1,000. The population however is 
nearly 90,000, and we understand that the franchise raav 1)e extended 
in order to increase the electorate of the scheduled castes. A statement 
of our proposals for this and other provinces will }>e found in the Appendices 
in Volume TI of our Eeport. 

Bombay. 

297. The scheduled caste population m the Bombay Presidency is 
1,673,896. Among the Hi general seats fifteen are to be reserved for 
representatives of the scheduled castes. 

Pro7)0$aIs of the Divisional Commissioners and. the 
Provincial Committee, 

298. The divisional Commissioners, who first examined the question 
and submitted proposals, located these seats in fifteen general consti- 
tuencies, and among others allotted two seats to Bombay City and one 
seat to Kolaba district. They did not allot any seat to Surat and 
Dharwar districts. 

The Provincial Committee while re-affirming the principle that these 
seats should be allotted to those areas where the scheduled caste popula- 
tion was the largest, did not find it possible to allot more than 
one seat to Bombay. They also thought it proper to allot one 
seat each to Surat and Dharwar districts, where the scheduled caste 
population was over 40,000 and 61,000 respectively, taking into consi- 
deration the fact that the scheduled caste population was better 
educated and more advanced in Surat than in the other districts. 
They did not consider it necessary to allot any seat to Kolaha district, 
as, in the first place, the population of the scheduled castes was not 
large there, and secondly, they were of opinion that the interests 
of the Kolaba scheduled castes would be adequately looked after by 
representatives from the adjoining districts of Ratnagiri and Thana. 

Proposals of the loc^l Govermmnt. 

299. The Government accepted the Committee’s recommendations 
in their provisional proposals. According to linguistic div^ion, the 
Marathi speaking area was entitled to eleven seats, the Gujarati and 
the Kanarese speaking areas to two seats each. The Provincial Com- 
mittee had allotted three seats to the Gujarati speaking area, th^e 
to the Kanarese speaking area, and only nine to the Marathi speaking 
area. Representations were made criticizing tiiesc proposals, on ther 
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ground of over-representation of the Grujarati speaking area, but the 
majority of the Committee, though agreeing to some extent, did not see 
their way to reduce the quota of the Gujarati speaking area, as they 
thought that the scheduled castes of Gujarat were in greater need of 
protection From the Bijapur North constituency of the Kanarese 
speaking area, however, 'they took away one seat, and gave it to Kolaba 
with a scheduled caste population of 45,571. 

SOO. The main consideration that weighed with the Committee was 
the desirability of distributing these seats in such a manner as to give the 
minor sub-castes among the scheduled castes a chance of securing some of 
these seats, and, as they had been informed by the backward class officer 
that the minor communities among the scheduled castes resided mostly 
in the towns, the Committee selected among others Ahmednagar South 
East Khandesh East, Nasik West, Eatnagiri South and Satara North, as 
each of those areas included the headquarters town of the district. 
On further consideration, they also decided that, as Thana South was a 
predominantly Marathi-speaking area, and had a larger scheduled caste 
population, the seat originally reserved by the Committee in Thana North 
should be transferred to Thana South. 

301. It appears that the Committee throughout proceeded on the 
assumption that they should not assign more than one reserved seat to 
any constituency and that women’s seats must be reserved. The result 
was that in certain constituencies, where there was a reserved seat for 
women, although the population and voting strength fully justified a 
reserved seat for the scheduled castes, the Committee thought it was 
impossible to create a second reserved seat. The Government of Bombay 
agreed generally with the basis of the allocation of these seats adopted 
by the Committee. They were of opinion, however, that the needs 
of Bijapur constituency were stronger than those of the Dharwar North 
constituency. They therefore proposed that the seat to be given to 
the Kolaba d^trict, should be taken away from Dharwar North ratha 
than from Bijapur North. 


Discussion of these proposals. 


302. In OUT discussions with the Government, we accepted the view of 
the Goveriment and the Committee that in the framing of the scheduled 
caste constitaencies it was reasonable to take into consideration the desir- 
ability of giving certain of the more important sub-castes of the scheduled 
^tes an opportunity to return a member. We further agreed that in so 
as the Iwal Government in framing these constituencies had departed 
uom population as the sole test, their action was justifiable. 


3(». We brought to the notice of the Government that it had been 
repr^n^ to us that the Satara district had not been assigned any 
^though the scheduled caste population there 
^ ^,753, and that Thana South with a population of 27,992 only, 
had ^n allotted a seat. We also drew their attention to various 
Foteete m wmection vdth the distribution of these seats, and asked them 
to consider the possibihty of aUotting one more seat to Bombay City. 
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•504 The Government of Bombay objected to the allocation of 
a second scheduled caste seat to Bombay City at the expense of the 
(Jujarati speaking area, mainly on the ground that the divisional 
allotment would be disturbed. They, however, suggested that if we 
considered it necessary, with a view to spreading representation as 
widely as possible, to give Bombay City two reserved seats, the seat 
should be taken, not from Surat, but from Ahmedabad or Kaira district 
and preferably from Ahmedabad North constituency. As regards the 
particular constituency in which this extra seat was to be reserved, the 
Government suggested that it should be reserved in the Bombay City 
(North) constituency. The Government further remarked that the 
suggestion that the seat reserved in the Thana South constituency should 
be transferred to the Satara South was untenable, as one scheduled caste 
seat had already been reserved in Satara North. They agreed that the 
seat reserved in the Ratnagiri South constituency should be transferred 
to the Ratnagiri North. 

Out recommendations. 

305. It has been a matter of some difficulty to allocate these 
reserved seats with due regard to the claims of linguistic areas and 
divisions. We think, however, that the final result, as shown in 
Appendix V in Volume II of our report, does, in fact, make a very fair 
distribution as between the members of the scheduled caste population 
throughout the province. Bombay City should get two seats, since this 
secures a seat for a class who might otherwise go unrepresented. We 
regret that it has been found impossible to assign a seat to South Satara, 
but we recognize that to have done so would have destroyed the 
general balance of seats throughout the Presidency. 

Bengal. 

Proposals of the heal Gov&mnmdi. 

306. Thirty seats are set aside in this province for the scheduled 
castes. Of the total general population of 19,608,834, the scheduled 
caste population is 8,660,908. These seats have been located in thirty 
general rural constituencies, mainly on the basis of the scheduled caste 
population. The allocation by divisions gives eight seats to Burdwan, 
seven to the Presidency, eight to Rajshahi, six to Dacca and one to 
Chittagong. 

In this distribution both the Provincial Committee and the Govern- 
ment agreed. As regards the individual constituencies the only point 
of difference arose in Bakarganj district. The Government recommend- 
ed the selection of the North-East constituency of this district, where 
the general caste population was 427,728 and the scheduled caste 
population, 183,390. The Committee on the other hand recommended 
the reservation of the seat in the South-West constituency where 
although the general population was 355,186, the scheduled caste 
population was 224,549. The Government accepted the recommendation 
of the Committee on the basis of the scheduled caste population. 
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B07. We recommeadj in order to meet tte exceptional conditions of 
Bengal* as explained in the preceding paragraph, that special provision 
should be made under Schedule V, paragraph 7(6) of the Government of 
India Act. In certain districts in this province, the scheduled caste popula- 
tion is very numerous, e,g.y Rangpux (population 533,003 out of 738,641 ; 
voting strength 68,389 out of 90,376) ; Bakarganj (population 224,549 
out of 355,186 ; voting strength 34,927 in 55,149) and Faridpur (popula- 
tion 486,582 out of 816,980 ; voting strength 72,606 out of 133,888) 
It seems not improbable, therefore, that candidates from these castes will 
be able to capture both the reserved and non-reserved seats. Under the 
circumstances, it appears to us right to prescribe that all scheduled caste 
candidates should obtain the right to stand only by contesting the 
primary election. 

We accept the distribution of seats proposed by the Government of 
Bei^aL 


The United Peovinces. 

Proposals of the local Government, 

308. Twenty seats have been set aside in this province, where the 
scheduled caste population exceeds twelve and-a-half millions. On the 
basis of its distribution there should be on-‘ urban and nineteen rura] 
seats. The Government of the United Provinces however recommend 
four urban seats, on the ground that the more enlightened and intelli- 
gent scheduled castes, and those best qualified to provide and send 
smtable representatives to the provincial Assembly, live in the 
cities. They also thought that the more compact urban areas, with 
easier facilities for canvassing, would appeal to the better educated 
class of candidates. The following four urban constituencies which they 
propose were accepted by the Provincial Conference, and there has been 
no protest or criticism in regard to them. They are the cities of 
Lucknow, Gawnpore, Agra and Allahabad. 

309. As regards the rural constituencies, requests were received from 

caste representatives that special small constituencies 
^ould be formed which candidates could canvass without undue expense. 
This request could not he entertained, as the constituencies for scheduled 
must, under the terms of the Schedule to the Act, be coterminous 
wi a the general constituencies selected for scheduled caste represen- 
j selected on the basis that they will give 

e m cduM castes the fullest representation, having regard to their 
** voting strength of a scheduled caste consti- 

flifl he Umted Provinces, despite the large population, is less 

am Bengal and the areas over which candidates wiU have to 
bvTli ^ ^ smaller. In the case of the Almora district, suggested 

constitaency with an area of 5,389 square 
® Hmmlayas, we suggested a division into two general consti- 
ftL iJiight be the Almora and the Champa wat tahsil^ 

might be given in this constituency to the scheduled 
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310. Unfortunately, regard being paid to tlie claims of other districts 
for adequate representation, it has been found impossible to arrange 
for a second constituency in the district of Almora. We do not envy the 
task of the candidates for either the reserved or the non-reserved 
seats, who have to canvass a constituency with an area of 5,389 miles, 
and an electorate of 105,000, of whom 15,000 belong to the scheduled 
castes. This feat has, however, been accomplished before It is a 
comparatively easy task compared with that set to the candidates for 
tlie Legislative Council, who will have as their constituency, the 
Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal disfciicts, a mountainous area of 13,722 
square miles, where an aeroplane cannot be used. 

Our recommendatiom, 

311. We have made certain changes in the original proposals of the 
Grovemment. In the first place the seat for Hamirpur (population 133,237 ; 
voting strength 6,593) has been transferred to the district of Jalaun (popu- 
lation 124,580 ; voting strength 7,795). An additional advantage is that the 
Jalaun district is smaller in area than the district of Hamirpur. There was 
some discussion as to whether the south-east or north-east constituency 
of Basti district should be selected. Eventually in discussion with the 
local Government we decided that the seat should be left in Basti district 
South-East, as this constituency had a slightly smaller area, while the 
voting strength of the two constituencies was much the same. There 
was also the question as to whether Aligarh district (Centre) or Mampuri 
district (North-East) should have a reserved seat. The latter has a 
smaller population but a considerably larger voting strength than the 
Ahgarh district. We therefore would assign the seat reserved for the 
scheduled castes to Mainpuri district (North-East). 

With these changes we recommend all the proposals of the local 
Government for adoption. 


The Punjab. 

312. Eight seats have been reserved in this province for the scheduled 
castes. The Provincial Eranchise Committee unanimously agreed to the 
Government’s proposal that the electoral roll should consist of two se- 
parate parts, one containing the names of the scheduled caste voters 
only, and the other containing the names of the rest of the voters, and 
that these parts should be prepared separately, as parts A and B of the 
same electoral roU. We regard this as a convenient arrangement, which 
should facilitate procedure at the primary elections, and we commend 
it for the consideration of the other local Governments. It is a matter 
to be dealt with by Governor’s Rules. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

313. After the passing of tbe Government of India Act, which required 
these scheduled caste seats to be coterminous with the general consti- 
tuencies, the original proposals were reconsidered. Both the Provincial 
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Committee and the Government then proposed that they should It 
located in the Mowing general constituencies 

(1) The Gurgaon district excluding the Gurgaon and Eewari 

tahsils ; 

(2) The Kaithal and Thanesar Tahsils of the Karnal district ; 

(3) The Ambala and Simla districts ; 

(4) The Hoshiarpur, Dasuya and Garh Shankar tahsils o{ the 

Hoshiarpur district ; 

(5) The Jullundur and Amritsar districts ; 

(6) The Ludhiana and Ferozepore districts ; 

(7) The Lahore, Gujranwala and Sheikhupura districts ; 

(8) The Lyallpur and Jhang districts. 

It was further proposed by the Government that in these constituencies 
there should be two ballot papers, one for the caste candidate and the 
other for the scheduled caste candidate. Each voter should have two 
votes, of which one must be given for a caste candidate and one for the 
scheduled caste candidate. 

314. The evidence that was led before us urged the location of one 
of the eight seats in the Una tahsil of the Hoshiarpur district rather than 
in the districts of Lahore-Gujranwala and Sheikhupura, and we referred 
this matter to the local Government. They however are strongly opposed 
to allotting the scheduled caste seat to the Una tahsil and have pointed 
out that the Hoshiarpur district of which the tahsil forms part, has already 
a scheduled caste seat. They recommend at the same time a redistribu- 
tion of the general contituencies which will result in the transfer to the 
Sialtot-Anuitsar constituency of the seat originally allotted by them to 
Lahore-Gujranwala and Sheihupura, and we agree as to the desirability 
of this. We were also urged to allot a scheduled caste seat to Kangra, 
but we regret that we are unable to accept this proposal. With the 
modification referred to above in regard to the Sialkot- Amritsar consti- 
tuency, we recommend the proposals of the local Government for adop- 
iion* 


Bihar. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

315 In the province of Bihar, fifteen seats have been reserved for the 
pedaled castes, who have a population of nearly five millions. As stated 
last chapter, the local Government wished that the majority of 
Sieee seats should be given to different constituencies by rotation, only 
four bdng fixed Their reasons for pressing the system of rotation are 

(i) That two seats are permanently allotted to any particular 
constituency, that constituency should be larger than the 
av^erage ; if it is only of average size it is over represented by 
two members, since the local Government do not subscribe 
to the view that the existence of a sctieduled caste seat gives 
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no representation to the general electorate who take part in 
the election to it. They consider that the total number of 
general seats allotted to a district or constituency, including 
reserved seats, is its total general representation, and should 
be approximately proportional to its total general popula- 
tion. But both the caste Hindus and the scheduled castes, 
in the province, so far as their opinion can be ascertained, 
prefer that the scheduled caste seats should be reserved in 
constituencies of average size, and should, as a rule, move 
from one constituency to another at different elections 

(2) The Bihar Pro\uncial depressed class league have submitted 
a representation in which they request inter alia that the 
scheduled caste constituency should rotate in different parts 
of the district, on the ground that otherwise members of 
the scheduled castes in constituencies in which no seat is 
reserved for them will have no chance of getting any share 
in the special representation. It has even been suggested 
that to attach the scheduled caste seat permanently to one 
constituency in a district may give rise to discontent which 
wiU be exploited for political purposes. 

(3) There is a further consideration in support of this proposal. 
The scheduled castes do not form a homogeneous community, 
and within their own ranks there is as much diversity of 
outlook and view as there is between caste Hindus and the 
scheduled castes. Different castes predominate in different 
areas, and by rotating the seat, each caste or group of castes 
gets its chance in turn. 

Owr recommendations, 

316. These reasons doubtless have much force. They do not, how- 
ever in our opinion meet the main objections to rotation, which are 
described in paragraphs 342 to 344 below. 

317. After further consultation with the local Government we selected 
fifteen general communal territorial constituencies spread over the province 
with due regard to maintaining the balance of the whole scheme of 
constituencies by which seats have been distributed in proportion to the 
total population. In these constituencies, the scheduled castes are more 
numerous than in any other constituency in the same district, and the 
districts in which they lie contain respectively more scheduled castes than 
the remaining districts where no such seats have been allotted. We have 
given a list of these constituencies in chapter IV. 

The Central Provinces and Berar. 

318. Twenty seats have been assigned to this province, in which the 
population of the scheduled castes is nearly three millions. Here also the 
local Grovemment in their original proposals suggested the rotation of 
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constituencies. There was to be one urban seat while the others were 
to be divided as follows : — 

Three to the Nagpur division, 

Pour to the Jubbuipore division, 

Eight to the Chhattisgarh division, and 
Pour to Berar. 

319. In our discussions with the local Government, we raised two 
points in connection with the location of these seats : — 

(1) Whether the scheduled castes in urban areas will be adequately 

represented by one seat ; and, 

(2) Whether the system of rotation could be accepted. 

On our advice, the Government agreed to fix the seats permanently in 
specific constituencies. 

320. We further drew the attention of the Government to the marked 
disparity which existed between the scheduled caste population of 
certain of the constituencies, e.g.^ while Jubbuipore — ^Patan, where tke 
anticipated number of scheduled caste voters was 1,600, obtained a 
reserved seat, Mahasamund with a voting strength of 5,700, Gondia 
(4,600) Katghora (4,800) and Dhamatri (3,600) would receive no repre- 
sentation, and Drug — ^BemetaraandBaloda Bazar, with a voting strength 
of 16,400 and 14, IW respectively would receive only one seat each. 

The Government admitted the force of our criticism, but defended 
their suggestions on the ground that the Chliattisgarh division was one of 
the most backward and the poorest in the province, and that they could not 
recommend the allocation to it of so large a number of seats as would in 
effect give it an undue predominance in the provincial Assembly. More- 
over, to add substantially to the number of scheduled caste seats in this 
area would result in upsetting the balance between districts, as well as bet- 
ween the Hindi speaking and Marathi speaking areas. Further, the 
intearestsof the scheduled castes residing in various areas were quite 
distinct, and to allow representation to Chhattisgarh on a mere 
population basis would be to leave some of the other schedided castes 
without a representative. We accept this view. 

Out recommerhdations, 

321. In the light of our discussions with the local Government we 
oonaider that one urban seat is suiGEcient, and that the distribution of the 
nintaen rural seats finaEy proposed by the local Government should give 
adequate representation tiuoughout the province to the scheduled castes 
as a whole. 


Assam. 

322. The scheduled caste population in this province is only 672,490. 

It receives seven seats to be distributed among 47 general constituencies. 
As m the case of the general seats, there was considerable discussimi as 
to the distribution between the. Assam and the Surma Valleys. 
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The population of tte scheduled castes in the Assam Valley is 183,000 
^hile in the Surma Valley it is 388,000. On the basis of population 
therefore the Assam Valley is entitled to 2-8 seats and Surma Valley 
to 4-2. The majority of the Provincial Committee allotted three out of 
seven seats to the Assam VaUey. 

Turning to the voting strength this is only 3,000 in the Assam Valley as 
against 30,000 in the Surma Valley, a marked disparity. It has, however, 
to be borne in mind that the Assam Valley voters are scattered over an 
area of 19,564 square miles, while the area of the Surma Valley is 7,450 
square miles. The difficulty in the Assam Valley is to find a compact 
area, not too large for a candidate to manage, which would contam an 
adequate number of voters. This difficulty has been overcome by allott- 
ing a seat in the Kamrup district to a three-member constituency, 
covering 1,246 square miles with 800 scheduled caste voters. The other 
tv 7 o constituencies in the Assam Valley are Nowgong North-East, with 
a voting strength of 1,800, and Jorhat North with a voting strength of 
600, taken from an area of 670 square miles. 

Our recommendations, 

323. We heard a considerable amount of evidence on this subject. 
After careful consideration we came to the conclusion that it was right 
to allot three seats to the Assam Valley and four seats to the Surma Valley, 
We realised that this means in the latter valley a denial, in certain 
constituencies, to a large number of scheduled caste voters, of a voice 
in the selection of a scheduled caste representative. We suggested 
that in order to rectify this the Habiganj and Karimganj sub- 
divisions might be made three-member constituencies, each with one 
reserved seat, as this would produce a much larger scheduled caste 
electorate. The Government, however, convinced us that it was 
preferable to retain the scheduled caste seats in Habiganj North and 
Karimganj East, because the lack of communications in those riparian 
areas would make a large multi-member constituency altogether 
unmanageable. The districts, therefore, to which the reserved seats 
are finally assigned are as follows : — 


Kamrup Sadar — ^a seat reserved in a plural-member constituency 
containing two non-reserved seats; 

Nowgong (North-east), 
and Jorhat (North). 

Surma Valley , — 

- The four seats will be assigned to Sunamganj sub-division ; Habiganj 
(North), Karimganj (East), and Silchar. 

Orissa. 

324. Six seats have been assigned to this province, the scheduled caste 
population being just over one milUon. The seats have been distributed 
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in order to give the scheduled castes of all districts where they are most 


numerous some representation. 

The constituencies will be 

Population. 

as follows 

Voting 

strength. 

Nortli Cuttack Sadar 

. * 

• . 

63,000 

907 

East Jaipur 


• • 

62,000 

817 

North Puri Sadar 

• % 

• . 

44,000 

474 

West Bhadrak 

• • 

• . 

46,623 

1,163 

East Bargarh 

• • 

, , 

42,991 

1,462 

Askar Surada 


. . 

29,000 

1,228 


Should the franchise be lowered, it is possible that the electorates 
may be increased. We think that despite their low voting strength the 
scheduled castes in these districts should obtain representation. 

We recommend that the proposals of the local Government be 
accepted. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE V. 

The following table exhibits the result of our proposals. 




Average 

Average 

Scheduled 



scheduled 

schedided 

caste popula- 



caste 

caste voting 

tion which can 



population 

strength per 

only vote in 



per seat. 

seat. 

general 

constituencies. 

Madras 


138,843 

8,643 

2,779,462 

Bombay 


50,609 

4,878 

916,607 

Bengal 


253,609 

27,603 

1,616,668 

United Provinces 


111,746 

6,330 

10,366,676 

Punjab 


91,863 

6,522 

705,844 

Bihar . , 


106,807 

2,041 

2,903,496 

Central Provinces 


82,460 

6,486 

1,278,143 

Assam 


Not available. 

4,467 

Not available. 

Orissa 


.. 48,021 

1,019 

718,866 
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CHAPTEE VL— WOMEN. 
Allocation of seats to 'provinces. 


325. Tlie following constituencies in the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies are set aside for representatives of women under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 



General. 

Sikb. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian 

Christian. 

Madras 

6 


1 

• • 

1 

Bombay 

5 

•• 

1 


•• 

Bengal 

2 

•• 

2 

1 


United ProTinces 

4 

•• 

2 



Punjab 

1 

1 

1 

2 



Bibar 

3 

• • 

1 



Central Provinces and Berar 

3 





Assam 

1 

- 




Orissa 

2 

.. 

.. 



Sind 

1 


1 

! 

i 


In Assam and Orissa, the seats reserved for women will not be 
communal seats, and while, under the provisions of the Sixth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, women only will be entitled to vote 
for the seats to be filled by representatives of Muhammadan women 
in Bengal and Bihar, and for the general seat to be filled by women in 
Assam, the electorate in the case of all other seats will consist of men and 
women together. 

Tiews of the Indian Franchise Committee, 

326. The Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraphs 218 to 220 of 
their report, indicated that they thought it preferable that the representa- 
tives of women in the provincial legislatures should be returned from 
seats set apart for women in selected urban areas, the electorate for the 
purpose in each such area being the electors belonging to that area, 
both men and women, the voters having in such areas two votes, ^ one 
itt the ordinary territorial constituency for which they were qualified, 
and the other for a woman candidate. 

Observations of the Joint Select Committee, 

327. The Joint Selecf Committee in para^aph 128 of their report 
remarked that they were provisionally, subject to consideration of 
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special local diffictilties, in favour of tlie reservation of seats in consti- 
tuencies formed for tke purpose and containing both men and women. 
They added that they were inclined to think it desirable that those 
constituencies should be both urban and rural, and that they would 
see no objection to their area being varied by rotation should this prove 
to be desirable and practicable. 

Provisions of the Government of India Act, 

328. The relevant provisions of the Government of India Act lay 
down that the seats to be filled by women shall be chosen in territorial 
constituencies, which shall be either ordinary territorial constituencies 
(and so multi-member constituencies in which one seat is reserved for 
a woman representative), or else constituencies specially formed for the 
purpose of electing women members. 

Questions for decision. 

329. The principal questions for decision in connection with the 
seats reserved for representatives of women are the following : — 

{a) the nature of the constituencies ; 

(6) the qualifications of electors ; 

(c) the qualifications of candidates ; 

(d) the division of the seats between urban and rural areas ; 

{e) the question of the practicability and desirability of the 
rotation of seats in any province on the lines mentioned by 
the Joint Select Committee. 

(a) The nature of the constituencies. 

330. As will be seen from paragraph 328 above, the main alternative 
methods of constituting the women’s constituencies are to reserve 
seats ^ in ordinary multi-member constituencies, or to create special 
constituencies under the terms of paragraph 8 (6) of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act. 


Tims of heal Governments. 

331. The recommendations originally submitted to us by local 
wv^nments revealed a distinct difference of opinion on this subject. 

United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Pro- 
races definitely favoured the reservation of seats in multi-member cons- 
^imncies, and the desirability of action on these lines was pressed on us 
parricular insistence in Bombay, where pubHc opinion is strongly in 
^our of n^ti-member constituencies wherever practicable. Madras, 
® Punjab, Assam and Sind, on the other hand, indicated their 
piererence for the creation of special constituencies. 


f 332. We ^ve givefe very careful consideration to the question of the 
^ recommended in the light of the evideiuje 
us and of the drcumstances of the different provinces. 
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At an early stage in our enquiries we formed the opinion that, so far 
as the special problem of the nature of the women’s constituencies is 
concerned, the differences in provincial conditions were, on a broad 
view, sufficiently unimportant to justify an endeavour on our part to deal 
with this question on a uniform basis throughout India. We have 
been confirmed in that opinion by the course of our discussions in the 
various provinces concerned. 

333. Our own conclusion in the light of these discussions is 
(d efini tely in favour of allotting all the seats reserved for women in 
provincial Legislative Assemblies to special constituencies. Our 
reasons are the following. In the first place we cannot but regard 
the special representation which has been provided for women in the 
provincial Assembhes as to some extent in tifie nature of an ad hoc pro- 
vision, the importance of which will be particularly marked during the 
early years of the new constitution. These constituencies will be both 
experimental and educative. At present in one or two provinces, and 
in some influential quarters, there is a distinct prejudice against women’s 
active participation in public life. In all, there is among women as a whole 
at present but little political consciousness. There is no familiarity with 
parliamentary institutions. The object, we conceive, of these special 
seats for women is to ensure that, pending an improvement, women shall 
not go unrepresented in the legislatures. This was the view advanced 
by the Indian Franchise Committee (paragraph 213), which paid particular 
attention to the problem of the representation of women, both on the 
electoral roll and in the legislature, and on whose recommendations the 
special representation now accorded to women is based. They emphasized 
that the reservation of seats was designed to secure that, during the 
formative period of the constitution, there should be in those legislature 
a number of women sufficient to express their views and to make their 
influence felt, since it was uncertain to what extent women generally 
would be prepared to contest seats in territorial constituencies for the 
first few years. 

334. Assuming then that the making of provision for the representa- 
tion of women is to some extent a special measure, and that it is comrnon 
ground that it is essential during the early stages of the new constitu- 
tion to secure an adequate number of representative women in the legisla- 
tures in touch with women’s feelings, who can voice their views on matters 
affecting women, it is, we suggest, desirable to aim in the first place at 
quality rather than quantity, and to leave nothing undone to ensure so 
far as possible that really representative women who command the 
respect of their fellow members in the legislature as well as of their con- 
stituents shall be returned. The class of candidate is, in our view, more 
important than the number. We wish to provide a representative 
electorate, and to ensure that the constituencies in which the women’s 
seats are filled are small and select, and so framed as to rmnim i s e the 
difficulties of canvassing (particularly marked as a result of social con- 
ditions still prevalent in many parts of India), the hardidni^ of communi- 
cation in rural areas in that country, and the obstacles Ekely to be met 
by a member in maintaining contact with her constituents. 
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Special wo^nen^s comtituencies recommended. 

335. We are clearly of opinion that the creation of special women^s 
constituencies is the solution best calculated to achieve these objects. 
It will ensure that the contest for the seat, in so far as there may be a 
contest, is between women candidates representing different angles 
of the women’s different points of views. It will make it possible 
to select for the constituencies areas, whether urban or rural, 
containing educated and advanced women, who can form an electorate 
likely to return the best type of women member, and it will reduce the 
real difficulties in keeping in touch with opinion in a constituency. 
The disadvantages of the reservation of seats for women in multi- 
member constituencies are obvious. Such constituencies must in the 
first place be very much wider in area, and must impose a corresponding 
burden on a woman candidate. The very real difficulties in the second 
place, which arise in Indian conditions from the presence of undesir- 
able women at the polls, can be reduced by the creation of special 
women’s constituencies in selected areas, to an extent which is hardly 
practicable under a system of reservation. That this matter is not 
without its importance from the point of view of facilitating polling by 
women, and the encouraging of women to record their vote, is illustrated 
by the correspondence printed on page 289 of Volume III of our report. 
Finally — and, while this is a point of detail, it is an important 
point—we would draw attention to the fact that if a woman’s seat 
is reserved in a multi-member constituency in which the other candidates 
are men, an election petition, resulting in the avoiding of the election 
of a male candidate consequent on malpractice on the part of one of his 
supporters, is likely to avoid also the election of the successful woman 
candidate in the constituency, and to place upon her the burden and the 
expense of a further contested election, despite the fact that she was in 
no way responsible for the circumstances which led to the unseating of 
her colleague. 

336. In the circumstances, we recommend that aU the seats allotted 
to women should be filled from special women’s constituencies under the 
provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (&) of the Government of India. 
Act, and after consultation with tiie local Governments and provincial 
committees who originally recommended the reservation of seats in multi- 
member constituencies, we are glad to be able to say that without 
exception they are prepared to accept our views on this matter. Our 
detailed recommendations for the individual seats in the various pro- 
vinces concerned are given in paragraphs 345 to 368 below. 

(6) The qualijications of electors, 

337 . The qualifications of electors in the constituencies reserved for 

women wSL be thoee laid down in Schedule VI to the Government of Tr»dia 
Act, 1935, aidim arises on which any specific supplementary 

recomn^datiofi is ca&d for fipom us. We have been strongly urged 
to resirict the electorate for the Muhammadan women’s seat in Sind to 
women. One lady of influential position declared that from a Muham- 
madan woman’s point of view it was ‘"dieting” that she should be 
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expected to solicit votes from men. WWle we are of opinion that such a 
restriction would encourage Muhammadan candidates and voters in Sind 
to play their part in this novel experiment, we had to inform the ladies 
who represented this case to us that this question was disposed of by the 
Act, and so falls outside the scope of our enquiry. 

(c) The qmlifications of candidates, 

338. Schedule V, paragraph 12 (a) of the Government of India Act 
leaves the qualifications of candidates for women’s constituencies to be 
prescribed. We recommend, in the interests of facilitating the candi- 
dature of women, that candidature should be confined to women who 
possess the franchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote 
in any constituency in the province. In the light of the views expressed 
to us, we think however that it is unnecessary to prescribe a differential 
rate of deposit for women candidates. Our recommendation has the 
general support of the provinces concerned. 

(d) The representation of urban and rural areas. 

339. The Indian Franclnse Committee were in favour of the reserva- 
tion of the seats set aside for women in urban areas. There are obvious 
advantages in action on these lines. Urban areas, at any rate at 
the present stage, are likely to contain the largest number of well 
educated and progressive women, and generally speaking to afford the 
largest choice of really well-qualified women candidates. It is also 
possible in a town to select certain areas as more suitable for the p’lr- 
pose, and to exclude undesirable places. Moreover, in so far as the object of 
the reservation of the seats now under consideration is to provide 
exponents of women’s interests in the legislatures, it is relevant that 
there is unlikely to be any very marked conflict of interest and outlook 
between women in urban and women in rural areas. This was pointed 
out by the Government of Bihar. 

Views of heal Governments, 

340. Our own disposition in these circumstances is definitely in favour 
of confining the constituencies from which women are to be returned 
to urban areas. But we recognize that the matter is one in which 
circumstances may differ in the different provinces, and the recommenda- 
tions which we have received in fact vary considerably. Thus, Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab think it desirable to divide 
the seats for representatives of women beWeen urban and rural areas. 
Bengal, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa and Sind, favour the alloca- 
tion of these seats exclusively to urban areas. And the same is true of 
Assam, where it is now proposed that the single seat set aside for the re- 
presentative of women should be permanently located in Shillong. 

Our recommendation 

341. On a consideration of the problem as a whole, we have 
reached the conclusion that here, as in certain other respects, it 
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would he unwise to aim at an artificial uniformity, and that in 
those cases in which representative provincial opinion regards it as desir- 
able that the seats allotted to women should, to some extent at any rate, 
be filled from rural areas, their recommendations should be accepted. 

(e) Advantages and disadvantages of rotation. 

342. The only advantage of rotation is that where the number of 
seats allotted to a special interest in a provincial legislature is insufficient 
to represent that special interest efiectively in all parts of the province 
at the same time, rotation does secure over a period of years that every 
part of the province which is afiected has an opportunity to return a 
member who can ventilate in the legislature local difficulties which may 
arise in connection with it, 

343. The disadvantages of such a system are on the other hand very 
serious. In the first place it relieves the candidate of any responsibility. 
K candidate once elected for a constituency included in a rotating series 
could, if he so wished, turn his back on the constituency, and have 
nothing more to do with it from the day of his election. He would know 
that he would not have to seek the suffrage of the same electors 
at the next election. He would no longer have the same motive 
for considering the special interests of his constituents, for main- 
taining contact with them, or for taking steps to improve their 
political education. The organization which had been built up for 
the occasion of the election would naturally disintegrate and, until the 
time came for the constituency again to elect a candidate, possibly after 
an interval of fifteen or twenty years, it would for practical purposes 
cease to be in a position to secure any effective representation in the 
legislature Any system of rotation, moreover, breaks the continuity 
of contact between individual candidates and individual constituencies, 
and interferes with the political education which results from such con- 
tinuity. It is confusing and difficult for the ordinary elector to under- 
s^d, and it may provoke discontent when he believes himself to be 
disenfranchised. Finally, in the large majority of cases, even though an 
individual does not receive a vote in a special constituency, he or she 
will stOI enjoy the suffice in an ordinary territorial communal consti- 
tuency. It appears to us that it is a question not so much of depriving 
a particular area of the vote, as of bestowing a privilege on an area 
selected as best suited for the purpose. 

Botation not recommended, 

^ 344- The objection of principle to which we have referred in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are m our view decisive, especially in India, where the 
idea of the responaibifity of the candidate cannot be too strongly 
developed Those objections are of general application, and save 
in special circumst^ces, such for example as the constituencies created 
for the representation of tea garden labour, we axe accordingly averse 
from recommending rotation in any case. In these circumstances 
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we are unable to recommend the rotation of the women’s seats in any pro- 
vince. In the light of discussion with us, those provinces whicli origin- 
ally put forward proposals of this nature (Assam and Bihar) have accept- 
ed our view, and now agree that in the interests of women it would be 
preferable to avoid a system ol rotation, and to fix permanently the seats 
allotted to women in specified constituencies. 

Allocation op seats in the different provinces. 

Madras. 

Projoosals of local Government. 

345. Eight seats (six general, one Muhammadan, atid one Indian 
Christian) are reserved for women in Madras. The proposals submitted 
to us by the local Government provided for the allocation of no fewer 
than five of the general seats to rural areas, the remaining general seat, 
together with the seats reserved for Muhammadans and for Indian 
Gbistians respectively, being assigned to urban areas. 

346. We accept the suitability of the local Government’s proposals 
in the case of the Muhammadan and Indian Christian seats. But we 
found ourselves unable to regard as justifiable the allocation of so many 
as five of the general seats to rural areas, and in that view we had the 
support of the provincial Committee. The local Government, in the light 
of our objections, were good enough to examine the matter further, 
and on reconsideration they have submitted a re\’ised proposal under 
which three of the general seats will be allotted to urban, and three to 
rural areas. The tluee general urban seats will be assigned to Madras 
City, Ellore, and TeUicherry-c^/m-Calicut. The three general rural 
seats will be allotted to the Cuddalore, Bellary and Dindigul talaks 
(including in each case the municipality). The Muhammadan seat will 
be allotted to Madras City, and the Indian Christian seat to the munici- 
palities of Tinnevelly, Palamcottah and Tuticorin. 

347. We ourselves consider that the City of Madras is too large 
a constituency for a woman candidate. But the general feeling of 
women in Madias is very definitely in favour of making the whole 
city the constituency, and in the circumstances we do not press our 
objection. In other respects, the revised proposals of the local Govern- 
ment entirely meet the difficulties originally felt by us, and we accord- 
ingly recommend them for acceptance. 

Bombat. 

Proposals of the heal Govemmeryt. 

348. Six seats (five general and one Muhammadan) are reserved for 
women in Bombay. The local Government and the provincial Committee 
originally recommended to us that all these seats should be reserved 
in general territorial multi-member constituencies (one general seat 
being assigned to Bombay City, one to the Dharwar district, and 
one to the Satara district ; and the Muhammadan seat being allotted to 
B(Hnbay City North). This recommendation appears to some extent 
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to have been made imder a misapprehension as to the nature and object 
of the special women’s constituencies for which provision is made under 
the Government of India Act. 

Out recommendation, 

349. We have discussed this matter, and also the allocation of the 
seats, at great length with the provincial Committee, with the local Gov- 
ernment end with representative women witnesses. In the light of that 
discussion, we recommend, with the full concurrence of the representative 
women who appeared before us, and of the local Government, that the six 
seats allotted to women in Bombay should be reserved in compact special 
constituencies distributed as follows : — 

General constituencies. 

rGirgaum Ward .. .. 1 

Bombay City . . . . < 

(^Bhxilesliwar Ward . . . . 1 

Ahmedabad City . . . . . . . - . . 1 

Tbe Municipal borough of Poona City, excluding the subur- 1 
ban and Cantonment areas. 

Ranebennur taluls in the Dharwar district . . . . 1 

Muhammadan constituency. 

Girgaum Ward of Bombay City . - . . . . . . 1 


Bengal. 

Seats allotted to women, 

350. Five seats are allotted to women in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly in Bengal. Of these two fall to the general community, two 
are Muhammadan and one is reserved for Anglo-Indian women. 

Eecomtnendaiions of Provincial Advisory Committee and local Government, 

351. The Provincial Advisory Committee, with the approval of the 
local Government, have recommended that the seats should be filled 
from special women’s constituencies. Under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, women only will be eligible to vote for the 
two seats set aside for Muhammadans. For the remaining seats both 
men and women will be eligible to vote. 

Our recommendation. 

362. We recommend, in agreement with the view of the local Grovem- 
ment, that the two seats reserved for Muhammadan women should be 
located in Calcutta and in the Dacca and Narayangunge municipalities 
respectively. The seat reserved for Anglo-Indian women will, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Anglo-Indian community, be reserved in a 
four-member constituency comprising one woman’s seat and the three 
ordinary seats allotted ^ the Anglo-Indian community as a whole, the 
area of which will be the whole of Bengal. Voting will be by post, save 
where the Anglo-Indian population is compact, when it will be directs 
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353. As regards the general seats, we recommend that one of the two 
seats reserved for the general community should be reserved in the 
Dacca and Narayangunge municipalities. It is generally accepted 
that the second general women’s seat ^ in Bengal should be allocated 
to Calcutta. But some difficulty has aiisen as to the precise area to be 
covered by it. The provincial Committee originally recommended that 
the constituency should be the whole of Calcutta. But further consi- 
deration led them to doubt whether, even after allowance is made for 
facilities of communication in a city such as Calcutta, it was reasonable 
to expect a woman candidate, more particularly in the early years of 
the new constitution, to undertake the task of canvassing some 800,000 
people, and alternative proposals were put forward by the local Gov- 
ernment the effect of which was to create a constituency consisting of 
certain selected wards with a population of some 500,000. 

364. In Bengal there was a marked difference of view between our 
Committee and certain of the women witnesses* who appeared before us. 
The witnesses m question were, so far as we could gather, anxious to show 
that they would experience no difficulty in canvassing, or in maintaining 
contact with constituencies larger by far than any ordinary territorial 
communal constituency. It was seriously suggested that the whole of 
Calcutta (an area subdivided into six ordinary territorial constituencies) 
or even a large portion of the Presidency of Bengal, with its adult 
general population of about 10,000,000 and its voting strength of some 
3,000,000, should form a single constituency ? They appeared to its 
to fail to realise that in every general and Muhammadan territorial 
constituency women vdll under the provisions of the Government of 
India Act exercise the franchise We found it difficult to convince 
them that the special constituencies assigned to women were designed 
primarily to ensure that, during the early stages of the new constitutiou, 
ladies well qualified by experience and education to represent woman- 
hood in the provincial legislatures should be able to be returned by a 
competent and representative electorate, from an area the task of canvass- 
ing which would not be unduly exhausting, either physically or financi- 
ally, and with which a member, once returned, could maintain a close and 
effective contact. 

As we have emphasized above, we regard it as of the greatest 
importance to ensure that the seats allott^ to women under the pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act shall be located in constitu- 
encies of such a nature that a woman candidate can, without undue 
strain or difficulty, canvass her electorate, and that a member when 
elected can keep in touch with her constituents. It is in our view im- 
possible to achieve these objects with a constituency so large as the 
whole of Calcutta. Nor are we satisfied that the alternative proposal 
put forward to us by the local Government is not also open to the same 
objections. In these circumstances, after further consultation with the 
local Government and with representative women witnesses who appear- 
before us, we recommend that the second general seat allotted to women 
in the Provincial Legislative Assembly in Bengal should be located in 
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a Special constittieiicy in Calcutta consisting of the area indicated m 
Appendix VI of volume II of our Eeport. The general effect mil 
be to produce a reasonably compact and representative constituency. The 
population of the constituency will, it is true, be some 290,000, and we 
would gladly have recommended a constituency with a smaller popula- 
tion. But we are satisfied from the enquiries we have made that repre- 
sentative female opinion in Calcutta would not regard as acceptable 
anything less than the proposal which we now put forward for considera- 
tion. 

The United Provinces. 

Proposals of heal Oovernment. 

355. Pour general and two Muhammadan seats are reserved for women 
in the United Provinces. The local Government consider that represen- 
tation should be given to women in urban and rural areas alike, and they 
recommend accordingly that two of the seats (one general and one 
Muhammadan) shoidd be urban, and four (three general and one Muham- 
madan) rural. They originally proposed that these seats should be 
reserved in multi-member constituencies. 

The local Government recommend Benares, as the chief centre 
of Hindu culture, as the most appropriate city to return a member for 
the general urban constituency. In view of the traditional strength of 
Muhammadan influence and culture in that city, they recommend 
Lucknow for the Muhammadan urban constituency. 

For the general rural constituencies, the local Government, ac- 
cepting the view of their Advisory Conference, originally recommended 
Fyzabad district, Moradabad district, and Cawnpore district East, and 
for the Muhammadan rural constituency Saharanpur district North. 

356. We pointed out to the local Government the advantages we saw 
in the creation of special constituencies for women as opposed to the 
reservation of seats for them in multi-member constituencies, and we 
suggested the establishment of special women’s constituencies which 
would be coterminous with the seats which (with the modifications re- 
ferred to below) the local Government were proposing to reserve in multi- 
mmber constituencies. On further consideration, the local Govern- 
ment accepted our si^estion. 

Our recommendations, 

367 . No difficulty arises about the first and the third of the consti- 
tuencies proposed by the local Government. In making their choice, 
t^y have been guided to some extent by the high percentage of female 
lit^aoy in the areas in question, and by the desirabihty on administrar 
tw© grounds of including the headquarters tahcil in the constitueiK^ 
to return a woman. 


to allocate a women^s general seat to the Moradabad general consti- 
tuency and the proposal to allocate the women’s Muhammadan rural 
constituency to Sah ar anpur. After a very careful investigation of this 
problem, in which we desire to pay a tribute to the local Government 
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for their assistance, we are of opinion that these protests are well- 
founded, and that having regard alike to considerations of literacy 
and to the question of general advancement, a preferable allocation 
would be that originally recommended by the local Government to 
their Advisory Conference, under which the general constituency now 
under consideration would be located in Meerut district North, and 
the Muhammadan constituency in Moradabad district North East. The 
local Government, in the light of the discussion which we had with 
them, support the revised proposals in question, and we recommend 
them for acceptance. 

The Punjab. 

Proposals of heal Government. 

358. Pour seats are allotted to women in the Punjab (one general 
one Sikh and two Muhammadan). The local Government, in agreement 
with their Provincial Committee, recommend that the general constituency 
should be allocated to the municipality and cantonment of Lahore, 
that the Sikh constituency should be allocated to the district of Amritsar, 
both urban and rural, and that of the two seats allotted to Muhammadan 
women, one should be allotted to the municipality and cantonment of 
Lahore and the Baghbanpura-ci^m-Bhogiwal municipahiy, and the 
second, which would be a rural seat, to the JuUundur district. 

Our reco7mnendations. 

' 359. The local Government have emphasized to us the difficulties 
and inconvenience to women candidates of electioneering in country 
districts in the Punjab. We were strongly advised, regard bemg paid 
to social conditions in the Punjab, not to try to force the pace. Solicita- 
tion by Government officers, or by women, of appheations for enrolment, 
might, we were told, in certain cases, especially among the Muhammadans, 
result in personal violence. The selection of constituencies is therefore 
an important matter. In the light of our discussion with the local 
Government, we agree, save in one instance, that the constituencies 
recommended by them are generally suitable. We have, it is true, received 
representations that the Amritsar district is too large a constituency 
for a woman candidate to manage. But after consultation with the 
local Government, and having regard to the relatively small number of 
Sikh women voters in Amritsar City, to the advanced and progressive 
character of the community, and in particular to the fact that Sikh 
women are accustomed to voting in the elections for the managing 
committees of Sikh shrines and for the provincial board of manage- 
ment of those shrines, we are satkfied that the local Government’s pro- 
posals are appropriate and we recommend them for acceptance. 

We regret that we cannot, on the other hand, regard their proposals 
for the seats allotted to Muhammadan women as suitable. Having 
regard to the prevalence of purdah, to the difficulties, to which the local 
Government have themselves drawn attention, of canvassing in rural 
areas, and to the desirability of providing an educated and intelligent 
electorate, we are of opioion that the strong representations we have 
received in favour of allotting both the M nhamma dan women’s seats 
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to Lahore are well founded. We accordingly recommend that one of 
those seats should be allotted to Lahore City within the Circular Eoad, 
and the other to Lahore City and Cantonment outside the Circular 
Road, with the addition of the Baghbanpura-cwm-Bhogiwal Munici- 
pality. 

Bihar. 

Proposals of local Oovernment. 

360. Four seats (three general and one Muha m madan) are reserved for 
women in Bihar. The local Grovemment, in agreement with the unani- 
mous view of the Provincial Delimitation Committee, recommend that 
these seats should he confined to urban areas, and we accept their 
view. 

The recommendation originally submitted to us was, however, 
to the effect that the seats should be filled by five constituencies in rota- 
tion, consisting of Patna City, of the towns in the Tirhut Division, of the 
towns in the Bhagalpore Division, of the towns in the Chota Nagpur 
Division and (in the case of the Muhammadan seat) of the towns in the 
Patna Division. 

361. For the reasons explained in paragraph 343 above, we are 
strongly opposed to rotation, which we cannot regard as in the best 
interests of women candidates. The local Govemment and the Pro- 
vincial Co mmit tee, in the light of discussion with us, have accepted this 
view, and recommend in substitution for their original proposal that 
one geneml and one Muhaminadan woman’s seat should be located in 
Patna City Municipality with the area administered by the Patna 
Administration Committee, and that the two remaining general seats 
should be located respectively in the Muzaffarpur municipality and in 
the Bhagalpore mumcipaKty. We accept their recommendation. 

The Central Provinces, 

Proposals of local Oovernment. 

^ 2. Three seats are allotted to representatives of women under the 
fB!5v^3ns of the Govemment of I ndi a Act. The recommendations ori- 
submitted to us by the local Govemment provided for the re- 
servaticm of Ihw seats in multi-member constituencies in urban areas, 
and Iwr the rotation of one of the seats between three separate areas. 

Owrecxmmendalions. 


... ^ alwvB we are stron^y of opinion that in the 

mtBKBtB &dliteting the task of women candidates, which is in 
mj evmt liMy to present difficulties of its own in the early 
Sff n f®" oonstitafcion, it is in principle preferable that the 
/wm j vaoBm should be allotted to special constituencies in 

an ea^y map^g^ame ^nas. Iffie local Government, as a 
r^^of diBcu^n with tB, have m. these ciromnstances submitted 
pioposals whnffi the three seats adotted to women will 
te bas^ on special womb’s ccaBtittmncies, in whidh mrai mid womai 
wiU vote, m three selected areas, mz., Amiaoti-Akola, Jubbulpore anil 
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Naffpxtt- We accept tlie view of the local Government that it is 
able that these seats should be allotted to urban areas, and we also 
endorse the selection which they have made, the effect of which ^ 
provide a women's seat for each of the principal areas of the provm e. 

Assam. 

Proposals of the local Government, 

364. One seat is allotted to women in Assam. The local 
oiisinaUy proposed that this seat should be located at the fiist e ec o 
in the town and cantonment of Shillong, and that at snbseqnen e ec lo 
it should he rotated to other municipal areas in the provmce. 

Our recommendations. 

365. Apart from the general objections to rotation, the 

pohtan nature of the population of Shillong, the existence o ^ 
archy among the Khasias, who form the most important elemen ^ 
town, the fact that the non-communal character of the seat m ... J 
to be preserved in an area with a mixed population sue as > 

which is the provincial capital, where there wiUbeleM 

making special arrangements to facilitate the polling ol wome > 
all in our view strong arguments for permanently locating t e wo 
constituency in Shillong. An argument of a different oharac ^ 

this will retain for Shillong a degree of special ^ 

enjoys under the present constitution, but which it wul lo^ -nmpnt 

present proposals, which, with the concurrence of the local wove ’ 

abolish the special urban seat hitherto assigned to it. 

to all these circumstances, and in the light of farther ^ 

us, the local Oovemment now recommend that the sea s 

permanently located ’ in Shillong, and we accept their reeommen 

Orissa. 

366. The local Government, in agreement with their 
mittee, originally recommended that the two seats reserved tor , 

Orissa should be assigned to special women’s constituenci® ^ P 
two groups of municipalities in that province. We formed e p 
on consideration of their proposals that there would be a v ^ , 
■framing constituencies more compact and more easuy . j 

women candidates than those proposed by the local Go^mm ’ . 
we invited the local Government and the Provincial Clommittee 
the matter farther in the light of their discussion with us. 


Our recommendations, 

367. The Orissa Franchise Committee would stffl prefer to i^Me 
the additional municipalities originally proposed in the - , , 

tuendes. But the local Government, on a 
position as a wiiole, now agree as to tne i 
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women’s constituencies to compact areas, and they recommend accord- 
ingly that the Cuttack and Berhampore municipalities alone be formed 
into constituencies. We accept their recommendation, 

Sind 

368. One general and one Muhammadan seat are reserved for women. 
The Provincial Committee were in favour of assigmng both constituencies 
to the City of Karachi and no fewer than nine municipalities scattered over 
the provmce. We regard the constituencies in question as unnecessarily 
scattered, and we are of opinion that the right course is to locate both 
constituencies in a compact urban area, selected wards of Karachi 
city in the case of the Muhammadan seat, and selected wards of Karachi 
city, with the addit on of two --elected wards m Hyderabad city, in the 
case of the general seat. In the light of discussion with us, and with 
varioub re]jresmtutives of women, the local Committee agreed. 

ARRA^OEMLKTS FOR FACILITATING REGISTRATION AND VOTING BY 

wo:viEN. 

The ProU&nns. 

369. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, a woman 
qualified in respect of property held by her husband and in respect of 
Question is required in certain provinces to make an application to be 
roistered, and vill not be entered on the electoral roll in default of such 
an application. In the provinces of Madras, Bombay, the rural areas 
of the United Provinces and Assam, this requirement wiU apply in the 
case of the first election under the new constitution only. In the pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Provmce and Sind, where 
it is understood that social difficulties are such as to make it impracti- 
cable to dispense with the requirements in question in the near future, 
no period has been fixed under the provisions, of the -Act for its abroga- 
tion. Apart from the specific difficulties which arise in comection 
with the application requirement, it may be anticipated that, in the 
early stages of the new constitution, there will be difficulties more or less 
serious in most provinces in connection with the exercise of the franchise 
by w’omen. Having regard to the great interest which has been shown 
by Parliament in facilitating the registration of women in those pro- 
vinces in which application is required under the provisions of the Act, 
and in facilitating polling by women m all provinces, we thought it desir- 
able, in the course of the exhaustive enquiries which we have been called 
upon to make m connection with the constituencies set aside for women 
to mvite all local Governments to furnish us with reports on these two 
points. W e accordingly asked those provinces in which certain electo- 
ral qualifications would be registered on application only to inform 
us what ste^, if any, they proposed to take to facilitate such registration. 
In all provinces we enquired to what extent it would be possible to 
faeffitate the pollmg of women by providir^ either (a) polling booths 
entirely manned by women, or (6) as a mmimnm a woman officer in 
attendance at each polling booth, either {%) in aU territorial communal 
constituencies, or {n) in the special women’s constituencies. We further 
enquired whether it was practicable to provide separate entrances for 
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women voters, and we urged local Goveminents to consider the 
practicability of providing a female staff to assist women at polling 
booths at any rate in the special women’s constituencies. 

Facilitation of registration. 

Views of local Governments, 

370. In Madras the local Government have now agreed to dispense 
with application in the case of a woman qualified in respect of property 
held by her husband. They report that they do not anticipate any 
dfficulty in the registration of women voters and that they therefore 
consider no special arrangements necessary. In the case of Bombay, 
the local Government, in agreement with the Pro^fincial Committee, 
propose that printed forms of application should be left in each 
house by village officers or others, and that so far as possible the 
person charged with the distribution of forms should endeavour to 
have them filled in there and then. The United Province^ propose to 
allow women to apply to be registered either by letter or through their 
husbands. Identification would be carried out through the agency of the 
husbands on whom the primary responsibihty will rest. The Punjab pro- 
pose to arrange that applications (which need not be written in the apph- 
cant’s own hand, but must be signed by her, or certified to have 
been made on behalf and at the request of the apphcant), can be forwarded 
in person, by post, or by messenger, to any one of a number of specified 
authorities. Leaflets will be issued on a very large scale well in advance of 
each election, containing the electoral qualifications and similar informa- 
tion, and official notices wiU in addition be published before the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll, calling for applications, and explaining the position 
in regard to their registration. In Assam, the local Government propose 
to instruct their district officers to issue notices widely throughout their 
districts through the agency of Mavzadarsy village headmen, etc., to the 
effect that women possessing the requisite qualifications can apply to 
have themselves registered. Sind support the procedure suggested by 
Bombay, and recommend further that in the case of widows, applica- 
tion should be accepted from their near relatives, and that at the time of 
the preparation of the electoral rolls publicity should be given, by means 
of advertisements in the newspapers and the distribution of leaflets, 
to the fact that certain electoral qualifications can be registered only on 
application. The North-West Frontier Province propose to insert 
notices in the press, and to broadcast explanations by wireless of the 
right of women to registration on application. They will in addition 
arrange for the widest puldicity to be given by subordinate officials. 

Ovr recommendaHons, 

371. The precise arrangements for the registration of women are, we 
assume, matters which are likely to be regulated by Governors’ Rules 
rather than by Order in Council. In view however of the great importance 
of this question, and also of the arrangements for facilitating voting 
by women, and of the interest taken in both, we fee! justified in making 
certain suggestions regarding them. We deal separately with the question 
of facilitating polling. As regards the facilitation of restistration, we are 
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of opinion that there would be considerable advantage in action in all 
provinces on the lines suggested by Bombay, the Punjab, Assam, and Sind, 
and, more particularly where the women’s vote is lilciely to be of importance 
as afiecting an election, we regard it as probable that full use would be made 
of such a procedure. We understand that it is in addition at present pro- 
posed that a husband should be allowed to apply on behalf of his wife 
for her registration in all provinces except the Punjab and Assam, subject 
to suitable penalties in the event of false statements ; that in all pro- 
vinces except the Punjab it is proposed that where for religious or social 
reasons, objection is t^en to mentioning or entering on the roll the name 
of a woman, she should be perimtted to be described on the roll as tie 
‘‘wife of A B C and that in all provinces except the United Provinces it 
should be open to a woman to m^e application by letter. But we can see 
no good reason for a differentiation between the different provinces in 
regard to the arrangements for facilitating application, and we recommend 
accordingly that application by the husband, the entry of a woman’s 
name as “ wife of A B C ”, and application by letter should be adopted 
in all provinces without exception. 

Arrangements for facilitating polling op women. 

Views of local Oovernments. 

372. The enquiries made by the Government of Madras go to show 
that it is onJy in the city of Madras, and the districts of Madura and 
Malabar, that there are likely to be suflScient women available to provide 
a woman polling officer or clerk at each polling booth. They propose, how- 
ever, so far as possible to post a woman polling officer or clerk at each 
polling station, while in the special women’s constituencies they will 
make a point of seeing that this is done in every case. They propose 
generally to provide separate entrances and exits for women voters; 
and in important Muhammadan centres and other places where there is 
likely to be a heavy poll of women voters they contemplate the provision 
of separate polling booths. 

373. Bombay regard it as impracticable to provide in the case of 
every territorial communal constituency separate polling booths entirely 
m ann ed by women, or even a woman officer in attendance. They think 
it should be possible to provide separate entrances to general booths and 
exits from them m most constituencies, but they urge that it is un- 
neces^iy and needlessly expensive to provide them except in those 
constituencies where the need for them is felt. The Government of 
Bengal already provide separate compartments with separate entrances 
and €pts for women voters, suitable arrangements being made for 
recording votes of purdah ladies so far as practicable. In joint polling 
stations, at the discretion of the presiding officer, the room may be 
periodically cleared of all men except the presiding and polling officers, 
and candidate or their agents, in order that the votes of purdah ladies 
may be reoca^ded. Male attendants, e,^., the husband or a near relative, 
^e permitted to accompany female voters into the polling stations. 
Waiting rooms are provided where possible. These arrangements will 

continued under the new constitution. Separate polling stations will 
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in addition be provided in a few cases where female presiding and polling 
officers may be available, and where separate polling stations cannot be 
provided, it is proposed to assign if possible one woman to help women 
voters. The United Provinces have made enquiries of all district officers 
as to the practicability of staffing polling booths by women either entirely 
or in part. The replies go to show that except in a few cities polling booths 
urholly staffed by women are not practicable at the present stage, and 
that even in the cities it would not be practicable so to staff all the poll- 
ing booths. They agree that the attendance of a woman officer would 
be advantageous, but state that it will be possible to arrange this in four 
districts only. Eleven districts have however reported that they 
can make arrangements in a few of their polling booths, for 
the most part in urban areas. The appointment of a woman officer in 
attendance will not be feasible in Benares and Fyzabad, but could 
be arranged in the other four special women’s constituencies, though 
in the Meerut constituency it would be possible for a woman officer to 
attend at certam polling booths only. 

374. The Punjab suggest that the simplest method of facilitating 
voting by women would be to set aside a specified part of the day during 
which only women would be admitted to the polHng stations — ^an arrange- 
ment which would of course leave those women who wished to vote at 
any other part of the day to vote as they thought fit. They regard it 
however as impracticable at the present time to staff polling stations 
with women. The only women who could possibly be available in any 
number would be school mistresses, and in the view of the local Govern- 
ment it is probable that many of these would be unsuitable for the task 
or unable to cope with it. The use of school mistresses would moreover 
in all likelihood necessitate the closing for a fortnight or even longer of 
a large number of girls schools. Further, many of these girls schools are, 
in the Punjab, reaarded as purdah institutions. The local Government 
think, however, that it should be possible to arrange for the attendance 
of one women in certain polling stations in order to assist women voters, 
and they are further examimng the possibility of action on these lines. 
In Bihar and Orissa the local Government hope to be able to provide booths 
entirely manned by women for the Muhammadan women’s constituency, 
but feel some doubt as to whether it would be practicable in the case of the 
general constituencies. They are, however, examining the matter further. 
While in Bihar and Orissa all women electors will be registered by Govern- 
ment, the position is complicated by the prevalence of purdah in the 
province. The Central Provinces do not regard it as practicable to provide 
special polling stations for women voters, but think that it would be 
possible to arrange for separate entrances for women voters in most 
polling stations in urban constituencies, and in addition, wherever 
suitable women are available, to provide women in attendance. They 
fear however that it would hardly be possible to make special arrange- 
ments in polling stations in rural areas. For the polling stations in the 
special women’s constituencies, they will endeavour to provide a 
woman attendant, and to obtain the services of suitable women 
to act as polling officers. Polling booths entirely staffed by women are 
regarded as quite impracticable in Assam. *Nor do the local Govern- 
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ment think, tliat, save in Sliillong and certain of the larger towns in the 
province, it would be possible to arrange for the attendance of women 
officers. Suitable women will in their view certainly not be available in 
rural areas. In the special women’s constituency, which, as stated in 
paragraph 365 above, wiU be assigned to Shillong, the local Grovernment 
will provide special polling booths for women, but elsewhere they regard 
it as impracticable to make a corresponding arrangement, as the requisite 
female staff will not be available. In certain cases, separate entrances 
for women will be possible, but this will depend on the type of building 
used as polling booth. In the rural areas, the polling booths are generally 
local board school buildings, and it would as a rule not be feasible to 
arrange separate entrances. In any event, a wife accompanying her 
husband will, m the view of the local Government, certainly not wish to 
be separated from him, and will prefer to use the ordinary entrance. 
The North-West Frontier Province propose to arrange women in attend- 
ance, and separate entrances, in the larger cities and towns, but the 
shortage of educated women to assist in polling booths is a difficulty in 
rural areas. The Commissioner in Sind does not anticipate difficulty 
in setting apart separate pollmg booths for women voters with women 
presiding and polling officers on the assumption that the women’s special 
constituencies comprise certain municipal areas only. He regards it as 
in any case possible to arrange for the attendance of a women officer at 
every pollmg station in the special woman’s constituencies. 

Our re(mmmdatioris, 

375. This is a question which must turn on conditions in the difierent 
provinces, on the number of educated ladies who are available and willing 
to assist in the polling arrangements, and on matters such as the type of 
building used for polling. From the information given in the preceding 
paragraphs, it will be seen, however, that the local Governments are alive 
to the desirability of taking any steps practicable in the conditions of 
their provinces to facilitate the polling of women. We are ourselves 
disposed to think that it would be desirable that local Governments 
should spare no effort to arrange that at any rate in the special women’s 
constituencies a woman should be in attendance at each polling booth, 
and that where practicable separate polling booths with a female staff 
should be provided. A woman in attendance would not only be able to 
assist women who are uncertain of the procedure to be adopted or who 
felt diffidence in asking questions of male officers ; she should also be of 
much value in dealing with any attempt at personation, since a woman 
eould immediately and effectively challenge a voter in any case in which 
^ suspected (and we are informed that such cases are by no means 
mirequent) of having disguised himself as a woman with a view to 
mape^natdng a woman voter. In the Punjab in particular, where we 
sse given to understand that the Sikh women freely vote at the elections 

the D^nagement erf the Sikh shrines, and where we gather that purdah 
among Sikh women in the rural areas is not a serious problem, we do not 
^^mperahle difficulty should exist in making special arrange- 
to facilitate registration and pohing in the Sikh women’s 
constituency. . 
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CHAPTEE VII.— TINIVEESITIES. 

DistrSyuMmt of seats between provinoes. 

376. Under the existing constitution, the following seats are set 
aside in the provincial legislatures to be filled by representatives of 


Umversities : — 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Punjab . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Central Provinces . . . . . . , . . . 1 


The Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraph 334 of their 
Report, recommended the retention of these constituencies. They 
remarked in paragraph 336 of their Report that the question of the 
amalgamation of universities, which had been recommended by certain 
provinces, should be further considered at the stage of delimitation of 
constituencies. 

Provisions of the Govemmmt of India Act. 

377. The recommendations of the Indian Franchise Committee were 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government and were embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The provisions of that Act leave open 
however the qualifications of electors and candidates for these seats, and 
also the question of what universities are to form the basis of the uni- 
versity constituencies. 

The problems for consideration. 

378. The problems to which in these circumstances we addressed 
ourselves in considering the question of university representation were : — 

(а) the universities to be selected to form the constituencies ; 

(б) the qualifications of electors ; 

(c) the qualifications of candidates. 

(a) What universities should be included in the constituencies. 

379. No diiBBculty arises as to the basis of the university constituency 
in Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar, or the Central Provinces, in each of which 
provinces there is one university only, which is the umversity which has 
s^ed as a constituency under the existing constitution. In Bengal, 
equally, where two seats are allotted for the representation of universities, 
the only two universities are the universities of Calcutta and of Dacca, to 
each of which a seat is assigned under the existing constitution. In all 
these provinces, we recommend that the basis of the constituency should 
be the same as at present. 

In Madras and in the United Provinces, the situation is different. 
The present university constituency in Madras is the (Jniversitv of 
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Madras. There are, however, two other universities of standing in tte 
province,— the Andhra University, founded in 1926, and the Annamalai 
University founded in 1929. So long ago as the investigations of tie 
Simon Commission, the Government of Madras had recommended thattb 
three universities in question should participate in the elections to the 
university seat, and they have renewed this recommendation to tis. 

We accept it, and we recommend that the University constituency m 
Madras should in future consist of the University of Madras, the 
Andhra University and the Annamalai University. 

In the case of the United Provinces, the existing constituency k 
the University of Allahabad. Eepresentations were received by the 
Indian Franchise Committee to the effect that it was desirable to enlarge 
the constituency so as to include in it certain other universities in the 
province, and the proposals submitted to us by the Government of the 
United Provinces involve the extension of the constituency to cover the 
Universities of Lucknow and Agra, as weU as the University of Allahabad 
We regard this recommendation as fuUy justified by the standing and 
history of the university bodies in question, and we recommend it for 
acceptance. 

Electorate in Vniversity constitvmdes, 

380. The question of the electorate for the University constituencies 
is one around which a certain amount of controversy has centred. The 
Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraph 334 of their Eeport, record^ 
for iostance, that the Government of the Central Provinces had originafly 
expressed the view that special representation was not necessary for the 
University of Nagpur, a view which proved to be based on the fact that 
the University representative had not in the past ordinarily been a re- 
presentative of learning. The local Government are stated to have 
indicated subsequently that in the event of the electorate for the Uni- 
versity seat being changed from the graduates to the Senate, they would 
have no objection to its retention. 

Yiews of the Indian Franchise Committee. 

381. The question of the electorate was, however, one on which the 
Indian Franchise Committee found it impossible to make a unanimouj 
recommendation In paragraph 335 of their report, they say 

We are not unanimous as to the composition of the electorate for 
university seats. The majority of us consider, however, that 
the balance of advantage rests with election by thf^ registered 
^aduates and not by the senate or the court alone, one 
important argument in favour of this view being the fact that 
in many cases the senate is largely formed by nomination.^ 

The existing qualification. 

382. We have received somewhat varying recommendations from the 
' different Indian provinces as to the electorate in the university con- 
stitaencies. The existing qualifications vary. In Madras, Calcutta, 
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Bombay, the United Provin^'es and the Punjab, members of the senate 
(or correspondmg body), Fellows or Honorary Fellows, or graduates of 
not less than seven years’ standing are qualified ; in the case of the 
Universities of Dacca and Patna the electorate consists of members 
of the court and registered graduates, and in the case of Nagpur of 
registered graduates, with no restrictions as to their standing. 

Recommendations of local Governments, 

383. The Government of Madras now recommend the restriction of 
the electorate to members of the senate, on the grounds that the repre- 
sentation of a true academic or educational standpoint can only be 
attained if the member for the Universities is returned by the votes of the 
senates, and that the University graduates represent no particular interest 
which is not fully represented in a general constituency. The Government 
of Bombay would retain the present qualification of registered graduates 
of seven years’ standing. The Government of Bengal would restrict the 
electorate to registered graduates. The Government of the United 
Provinces were originally in favour of admitting all graduates to the roll, 
but have now submitted a revised recommendation m favour of the 
restriction of the electorate to registered graduates. The Government 
of the Punjab favour the admission of graduates, while the Government 
of Bihar would restrict the qualification to registered graduates. The 
Government of the Central Provinces would regard as ehgible to exercise 
the franchise only members of the court of the University of Nagpur. 

Our recommendations, 

384. The matter is one in which we think it desirable that a uniform 
practice should prevail throughout India. We are very sensible of the 
advantages of a strictly limited electorate for a seat of this nature, and we 
are fully alive to the force of the argument that it is only on the basis 
of a very limited electorate that there can be real dbnfidence that the 
person returned by the university constituency wiU in the fullest sense 
be a representative of the umversity as distinct from the graduates. On 
the other hand, we are impressed by the very strong exception which has 
been taken m almost all provinces to any marked reduction in a franchise 
which has now been exercised for fifteen years, and we have had brought 
prominently to our notice the practice of the ancient English universities. 
After a very careful review of the problem, we are satMed in these cir- 
cumstances that it would be a mistake, desirable as it may be on certain 
grounds, to restrict the electorate to members of the senate or court of a 
university, and our considered recommendation is that the electorate, in 
all provinces in which university seats are established, should consist of 
members of the senate or court (or corresponding body), and all 
graduates of not less than seven years’ standing who are registered. 
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The distribution of the seats. 

386. The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that the seat 
reserved for representatives of the great landholders in certain provima 
under the present constitution should be retained under the new consti- 
tution, but that there should be no increase in their numbers proportdonatB 
to the increase in the size of the various provincial legislatures. Save in 
one minor particular (the creation of an additional seat for landholders m 
the Punjab), that recommendation has been accepted by Parliament, and 
(with the modifications necessitated by the establishment of Orissa and 
Sind as separate provinces) the seats to be filled by landholders in the 
future provincial Assemblies will be the same’ as those reserved for thk 
purpose -under the present constitution. The seats m question ate as 
follows : — 


Madras . . . . . . 6 

Bombay . . . . . . 2 

Bengal . . . . . . 6 

United Provinces . . . . 6 

Punjab , . . . . . 6 


Bibar . . . . . . 4 

Central Provinces & Berar . . 3 

North West Frontier Province 2 
Orissa . . . . .2 

Sind . . . , . 2 


386. The detailed recomrneridatioiis of tKe various provinces for the 
qualifications of electors in tte landholders’ constituencies are given in 
para^aphs 390 to 421 below. With one or two exceptions, dl 
provinces recommend that the electorate and the qualifications of electors 
should remain unchanged, and as will be seen, we in general accept their 
recommendation. No question of special difficulty arises save in con- 
nection with the seats allotted to representatives of landholders in the 
United Provinces, the position in regard to which is discussed in detail in 
paragraphs 400 to 407 below. 

General desvraJnkty of maintaining ike qualifications of electors at a Ugh 

level. 

387. In certain provinces we have received suggestions for a lowering 
of the qualifications in these constituencies. The object of the constitE' 
encies now under consideration is to represent the special interest 
constituted by the great landholders, as distinct from the smdl 
proprietor, or the proprietor of moderate importance, to enabb 
that special interest to voice itself in the future provincial Assemblies. 
We regard it as important in these circumstances not so to reduce 

franchise qualifications as to deprive the electorate for these seats of 
^ spe^ char^ter, and so to defeat the object with which those seate 
have been retained under the new constitution. In the case of Bengd^ 
tne Central Provinces and Orissa, we agree, however, to small reda^ 
tions m the level of the qualification. 


iinqfra(^%cabiUly of a uniform qualification for electors^ 

A 'The specific proposals of individual provinces and ourrecommeit' 

ctaticms residing them are set out below. The very varying conditions 
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of different provinces are reflected in the varying standards of qualifica- 
tion recommended. This is a question on which it is clearly impracticable 
to aim at uniformity, and we have contented ourselves accordingly with 
ensuring to the best of our ability that the qualifications recommended 
are those best suited to the province in question. 

Qualificatwns of candidates. 

389. The effect of Schedule V, paragraph 5 (6) read with paragraph 12 
(b) of the Government of India Act is to provide that a person shall be 
qualified to be a candidate for a landholders’ constituency in any pro- 
vince only if he is entitled to vote in the choice of a member to fill the 
seat in question or in any other seat of a similar class in that province. 
We have received recommendations from several provmces that the 
qualifications of candidates in landholders’ constituencies should be 
inclusion in the electoral roll of the constituency for which the candidate 
wishes to stand. Having regard to the provisions of the Government 
of India Act to which reference has just been made, it is not open to us 
so to restrict the electorate, and in all provinces in which more than 
one seat is reserved for landholders, any person who is on the electoral 
roll of any landholders’ constituency will be eligible to stand as a candi- 
date for any constituency reserved for landholders. 

Proposals of individual provinces, and out recommendations regarding them. 

Madras. 

390. Six seats are at present allotted to the great landholders in Madras, 
the franchise qualification being payment of land revenue of Rs. 3,000 
per annum or over, receipt of a malikana allowance of not less than 
Rs. 3,0t0, or assessment to janmi of Rs. 1,500 or over. The existing 
arrangement has worked well in practice, and subject to a slight 
readjustment of the area of the constituencies consequent on the transfer 
of part of Ganjam and Vizagapatam to the new province of Orissa, v^e 
recommend that the constituencies and the qualifications of electors 
should remain as at present. We have carefully considered a sugges- 
tion put forward that one of the six seats should be given to the Madras 
Lan^olders’ Association. But, accepting the recommendation of the 
Provincial Committee and the local Govermnent, we do not support this. 

Bcjubay. 

Distribution of seats. 

391. Two seats are reserved for landholders in Bombay under the 
existing constitution. The area of one of these seats, which is filled 
by the Gujarat Sardars and Inawdars^ extends over the Northern 
Division and the Bombay suburban district. The second seat is assigned 
to the Deccan Sardars and InarMars (the Central and Southern Divi- 
sions of the Presidency being combined for this purpose). 

\ 

Question of a rearrarhgemmt of the constiMmdes. 

392. The electorate for the seat reserved for the Gujarat and 

Inamdars is at the present time 175, In the Doecan Sardars and Inamdars 
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constitaency there are 324 voters, 210 being in the Central Division 
and 114 in the Southern Division. In these circumstances the 
present distribution of the seats between the Central, Northern aad 
Southern Divisions would at first sight appear to be somewhat unfair, 
and to call for revision. 

Views of heal Government and Provincial Committee. 

393. This question has been very carefully considered by the Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Comnaittee and the local Government. They 
recognise that prima facie the disparity in voting strength in the tv'o 
constituencies may be regarded as calling for justification or as requir- 
ing a redistribution of the seats. But after considering all alternatives, 
including the rotation of one of the seats, to which they remark that they 
are opposed in principle, they are unanimously in favour of retamiog 
the existing arrangement. 

In support of their recommendation they urge that the land- 
holders of the Northern Division are an important and influential class, 
and that it would be unfair to leave them without representation, and 
that the interests of the landholders, on the otlier hand, in the Central 
and Southern Divisions are very similar, and differ from those of the 
Northern Division who form a class by themselves- For electoral pui- 
poses, in the view of the local Government and their Provincial Com- 
mittee, it would be easier for the landholders of the Southern Division 
and the Central Division to combine for the election of a representative 
than for those of the Northern and Southern Divisions to combine. 

Our recommendations, 

394. In the light of the very full explanation tendered to us on this 
subject by the local Government, we accept their recommendation 
that the two seats should be assigned, as at present, one to the Gujarat 
Sardars and Inamdars and one to the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, 

The gualificaiion of electors , 

396, The local Government recommend the retention of the existing 
franchise qualifications which have worked well. Those qualifications 
are substantially being the sole alienee of the right of Government to 
the payment of rent or land revenue in respect of an entire village situated 
in the constituency, and in addition,* in the case of the constituency 
allotted ft) the Gujarat Sardars and Inamda/rs, being the sole holder on 
takiidari tenure of such a village. We accept the view of the local 
CrovOTiinent that these qualifications should be retained, 

Bengal. 

IhMribuHon of seats : our recommendations, 

396. Kve seats are reserved for landholders in Bengal under the exists 

constitution. One seat is allotted to each of the five admirfistrative 
drvfeioiis in Bengal, the local Govemlneiit, in agreement with theic 
P^vm^ial Ctennnittee, recomanend that this arrangement should continue. 
We accept their leoommendatioiw 
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Qualifications of electors. Proposals of local Government, 

397. As regards the franchise, tbe local Government recommend 
that the qualifications should be lowered in the case of the Burdwan 
and Presidency Divisions to assessment to land revenue of Rs. 3,000 per 
annum, or to road and public works cess of not less than Es. 700 per 
annum. In the case of the seats allotted to the Dacca, Eajshahi and 
Chittagong Divisions they recommend a corresponding reduction of the 
itanchise qualification to Es. 2,000 land revenue, or Es. 600 road and 
public works cess. 

Our recommendation, 

398. The reduced quahfication recommended by the Local Govern- 
ment is in our opinion still sufficiently high to ensure that the seats now 
under consideration . will be filled by representatives of the great land- 
holders, and in these circumstances we accept their recommendation. 

United Pbovinces. 

The existing distribution, 

399. Six seats are allotted in the United Provinces to the represen- 
tatives of the great landholders. Under the existing constitution four 
of these seats are filled by the British Indian Association, representing 
the Taluqdars of Oudh. The remaining two seats are filled by the Zamin- 
dars of the Agra province. 

The claims of the Agra zamindars, 

400. The question for decision in this case is the future distribution 
of these seats. It is proposed for the first time that the Agra Zamindars 
should be represented through their association, in the same way as the 
taluqdars have hitherto been represented through the British Indian 
Association, and the Agra Zamindars have advanced a claim for an 
increase in the number of seats allotted to the Agra province from two 
to three or even four. They base tbta claim on the large numerical 
strength of their association, which contains some 600 members pajdng a 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 5,000 per annum, as against a total of 
379 members of the British Indian Association paying a land revenue 
of the same amount. They urge further that they represent 36 districts, 
being the whole of the districts in the province of Agra, as against the 
t^uqdars, who represent only the twelve districts of Oudh ; and that in 
view of the importance of the interests which they represent, and the 
standing of their association, they are entitled to a larger representation 
than two seats in the future provincial assembly. 

Peplg of the taluqdars of Oudh, 

401. The British Indian Association, on the other hand, urge that their 
claim to retain as a minimum the number of seats which they enjoy under 
the present constitution is decisive. Their arguments are in particular 
the special historic position of the taluqdars, recognized as it is by the 
issue of sanads to them by Government; the fact that the British 
Indian As^ciation is a deep-rooted and well-established body wl^ch 
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now been in existence for 75 years, while the Agra Zamindars’ Associa*- 
tion came into existence only 11 years ago and has stiU to prove itself ; 
the fact that the number of seats allotted to them by the Southborough 
Committee has already been reduced by one from five to four ; the well- 
known and lavish contributions of the taluqdars of Oudh to every type of 
progressive good work in the province, and finally the fact that whilo 
their numbers may be smaller, and the number of districts over whicli 
they are spread less, they represent an infinitely more important conso- 
lidated body of opinion and of tradition than the Agra Zamindars. 

There are admittedly at least 111 zamindars in the province of 
Agra paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and upwards who are not 
members of the Agra Zamindars* Association, and the claim of that asso- 
ciation to the two landholders seats at present allotted to Agra is chal- 
lenged by a rival association known as the Muzaffarnagar Zamindars* 
Association, which claims to have a number of zamindari members 
scattered throughout the Agra province. The British Indian Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, are unquestionably representative of all taluq- 
dars without exception. Every taluqdar is automatically a member of 
the British Indian Association, even if in certaio. cases the amount of land 
revenue which he pays falls below the figure of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
He cannot cease to be a member of that association so long as he holds 
his taluq, and his membership of it and the existence of the association 
itself, is statutorily recognized. The Agra Association has also recently 
been accorded statutory recognition. But it is admittedly in its early stages, 
its membership is fluid (for a member can in certain circumstances res^ 
on giving a year’s notice), and the general level of wealth of its members is 
hardly comparable with that of the taluqdars of Oudh. The taluqdars, in 
these circumstances, strongly urged upon us that in view of the fact 
that the field from which members of the Agra Association may be 
recruited is being constantly circumscribed owing to the conlmiuai 
subdivision of estates and the consequent reduction in the land revenue 
payable each year, there is a real risk that in a relatively short period 
of time a large number of members of that Association will cease to 
qual^ for membership of the Association, or will qualify in respect of 
holdings the land revenue of which is very small indeed. 

Original rec<mmmdation of the local Government. 

402. The recommendation originally put forward' to us by the local 
Government, with the concurrence of their Provincial Advisory Con- 
ference (of which, however, no taluqdar was a member and the proceed- 

of which were confidential) was that out of the six seats, three 
should be allotted to the taluqdars of Oudh and three to the Zamindars* 
Association of Agra. The publication of this recommendation, which 
had been formulated, as we understand, without any consultation with 
or nolafieation to the taluqdars, produced a strong remonstrance frcan 
tile members of the British Indian Association, supported by elaborate, 
«ncuu^ntary evidence designed to show that their claims to retain as a 

the number of seats which ^ they enjoys under the present 
^ustatatiorL were incontestable. 
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Remed recommndaiion of the local Government, 

403, In the Kght of these representations, and of the evidence tendered 
to us at Naini Tal loj representative deputations alike of the Agra Zamin- 
dars’ Association and of the British Indian Association, the local Gov- 
ernment farther considered the matter. They found themselves unable 
to reach a unanimous conclusion, but with one dissentient they re- 
commended, in the light of the supplementary investigations they had 
undertaken, and of a further consideration of the position as a whole, 
that the taluqdars should retain the four seats which they at present hold, 
and that the remaining two seats should be given to the Agra Zamindars’ 
Association, which would thus be recognized for the first time as a con- 
stituency. 


Importance of the question. 

404. Few questions have caused us more difficulty than that of the 
distribution of the seats now under consideration. It is clear to us 
that the dispute is one which is regarded in the United Provinces as of 
fundamental importance both generally and politically, and in these 
circumstances, having regard particularly to the great importance of 
both the groups of landholders who appeared before us, we took the utmost 
care to elicit all the material facts on both sides which could help us ^in 
reaching a decision. The recommendation which we make below is> 
we can claim, based on an exhaustive study of the case and a full consi- 
deration of the representations addressed to us by both parties. 

Reasons for the revised recommendaUons of the heal Government. 

405. The most important point to dispose of in the first place is the 
reason which actuated the local Government in recommending originally 
that three seats only should be given to the taluqdars, and in subse- 
quently revising this recommendation to the effect that the existing 
distribution should be retained. This was naturally one of the first 
matters which we sought to clear up with them. We wish to pay our 
tribute to the frankness of the explanation which they gave us of their 
reasons for changing their view, and of the circumstances in which their 
original recommendation came to be made. 

The local Government state that when the number of seats to be 
^tted to landholders in the United Provinces was under consideration 
in the period prior to the Communal Award, they strongly recommended 
ffiat those seats should be increased from six to say twelve, a figure which 
would have enabled a larger number of seats to be given to the zamindars 
of the Agra Province, That recommendation wm not accepted, and the 
Connnunal Award fixed the number of seats at six. At the date of the 
Award and for some time after it, the local Government was to a certain 
oxtent in a state of flux, in regard first to the basis to be adopted for tiie 
seats reserved for the great landholders, secondly as to tire le^ cS. .quali- 
fication wldoh could appropriately be required from the electors to those 
seats, : and thirdly •on the important question whether mere numbers, 
or tite relative standing and importance of the taluqdars of Oudh and tiie 
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Agra zamindars in their respective provinces, should he the deciding 
factor. Their opinion at that stage inclined to the view that the really 
important point was numbers The suggestion was made to the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association, which had a membership in the general neigh- 
bourhood of 550, that they should reduce the qualifying figure for mem- 
bership of their association from Rs. 5,000 to Bs. 2,500 land revenue per 
annum— a suggestion which the a.ssociation appears at that time to have 
been ready to accept— and so mcrease their membership to some thousands. 
And it V. as on the assumption that if the land revenue qualification was so 
lowered the strength of the Agra Zamindars’ Association would probably 
approach something in the neighbourhood of 2,000, as against some 379 
members of the Taluqdars’ Association (the membersliip of which, owing 
to its constitution, did not admit of any increase and was not aSected 
by the amount of land revenue paid by an individual), that the local Goy- 
ernment expressed the view that considering the very much larger 
membership of the Agra Zamindars’ Association, it would be reasonable that 
three seats instead of two should be allotted to them. That expression 
of opimon, which had not been withdrawn, although no action had been 
taken on it, was still on record when the time of the delimitation of 
constituencies approached, and on the matter being considered by the 
Provincial Advisory Conference, on which, wble the Agra zammdarB 
were represented, there was no representative of the taluqdars of Oudh, 
they recommended that the seats should be divided in equal propor- 
tions. The local Government accepted their recommendation. 

406. In the light of the representations received from the taluqdars 
of Oudh consequent on the publication of the provincial delimitation 
proposals, the local Government felt on further consideration that the 
question was one of such complexity and such difficulty, and one raisii^ 
such serious issues m the United Provinces, that a general review of it 
was called for. As a result of that review, they reached the conclusion 
hy a majority that the criterion must be quality and not numbers, that 
the historic standing, the great wealth and the special position of the 
taluqdars in relation to Oudh justified the allocation to them of four 
seats, and that having regard to the undesirability of disturbing fhe 
^tus qvo uffiess a decisive case had been established for departing from 
it, to the still somewhat experimental character of the Agra Zamindats 
As^iation, the lower level of wealth of its members, the very recent date 
of its ^tahlishment and the challenge to its position advanced by anotbi 
association of zamindars in the Agra province, the allocation of two seats 
to them would meet the cla ims of justice. Prom one representati^ 
uSjitwQuldappear that of the members of the British Ihdiaii 
no fewer than 23 pay Rs. 1 lakh land revenue or over as 
agamst 8 in the Zamindars’ Association. There are 27 who pay 
^venue between Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 1 lakh as against 17 in the ^A^ 
’ "Idiere are 18 who pay land revenue between Rs. 40,000 and 

. ,000 as against 11 j 20 who pay land revenue between Rs. 20, 

^ 22 who pay land revenue betwe^ 

^10,^ andRs. 20,000 as against 54. The number of persons, on 
, hand, who belong to the Agra Zamindars’ Association and pay laad 
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levenue between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 is no fewer than 421, as com- 
pared with 244 in the case of the British Indian Association. 

Out recommendations. 

407. As stated above, this very difficult question has received our 
closest attention. We have discussed it with witnesses representing both 
parties, and, at great length, with the local Government, and we have 
iad the advantage of hearing both sides, both orally and on paper, in 
detail. Leaving aside for the moment the arguments advanced by the 
taluqdars and briefly summarised in paragraph 401 above — arguments 
which indubitably must carry very great weight — ^we are impressed 
by the general difference in the composition of these two associations. 
Riere is some dispute as to the relative strength of either, but it 
appears probable that the Zamindars’ Association has a total member- 
sMp of about 600 who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum or 
over, and the British Indian Association (omitting 38 members who 
were stated to pay a land revenue of less than Rs. 5,000) a membership of 
about 379. 

Were we to apply the standards ordinarily applied to consti- 
tuencies reserved for landholders, the members of either of these bodies 
would have a substantial claim to inclusion in the electorate. We are 
nevertheless of opinion that, in the case of the United Provinces, the gene- 
ral criterion of being a great landlord must, given the very great wealth, 
the importance, and the large numbers, of the persons concerned, be 
somewhat different from that in other provinces. We have in these cir- 
cumstances reached the conclusion, on a full examination of the case as 
a whole, that justice will be done if the taluqdars retain as at present 
the four seats allotted to them, and if the remaining tw'o seats are 
assigned to the Agra Zamindars’ Association. We consider however 
that the electorate in both associations should in future be confined 
to persons paying a land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000 per 
annum. The effect will be to confine the electorate for all the seats 
now under consideration to the great territorial landlords who were 
alone in view when these seats were created, and when their retention 
was under consideration, and who hold a substantial stake, and occupy 
a position in the province without parallel elsewhere. The risk that in the 
subdivision of estates the electors in the Agra Zamindars’ constituency 
will m many cases after a lapse of years either cease to possess the necessary 
financial qualification, or possess only the minimum financial quali- 
fication, will be greatly reduced by fixing the franchise limit at Rs. 10,000 
^ we propose : while the operation of that limit will ensure that the 
electorates for the British Indian and the Agra seats are composed 
substantially of individuals of the same general standing 

Method of election. 

408. x There is general agreement that election shonld be through 
associations, and we accept the view that the taluqdari seats should be 
Sited by the British Indian Association as at present, abd that ^ the seats 
assign^ to Agra sTiould be filled by the Agra Zamindars’ Association. 
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Qualifications of electors. 

409. The qualifications of electors will be membersldp in tie one 
case of the British Indian Association, and in the other of tleAgca 
Zamindars’ -Association, and assessment to a land revenue of not leas 
than Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

The Punjab. 

Distribution of the seats, 

410* Under the present constitution four seats are allotted to land- 
holders in the Punjab Provincial Legislative Council, one of wlichlasto 
be fiUed by a Tumandar. The Indian Franchise Cominittee recom- 
mended the retention of the existing landholders’ seats in this, as k 
other provinces. His Majesty’s Government, however, in the Comnnmal 
Award decided to allot five seats to landholders in the Punjab, and tley 
indicated in the footnote to the award that of these five seats one would 
be reserved for a Tumandar and that the remaining four seats would h 
filled from special constituencies with joint electorates. They remarked 
that it was probable from the distribution of the electorate that tie 
members returned would be one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadans. 

The Tumandars constituency. 

411. No difficulty arises about the seat allotted to the Tum^da^ 
since the electorate is in effect prescribed by paragraph 4 of Schedule V 
of the Government of India Act, which lays down that in the Punjai) 
one seat shall be filled by a Tumandar. The electors in this constituency 
will be such persons as are recognised by Government as Tumandars, or 
as may be performing the duties of a Tumandar with the sanction of 
Government. 


Proposals of the local Government 

412. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government for iie 
filling of the remaining four seats allotted to landholders will, we ^em- 
form^, be likely, as anticipated in the Communal Award, to result in me 
return of one Hiidu, one Sikh and two Muhammadan members, electim 
being in joint electorates. The detailed allocation of these seats proposed 
by the local Government is as follows : — 

{i) The Ambala division and the districts of Kangra, Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur and Gurdaspur ; 

{n) The districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Sheikhupuia, 
Feiozepur and Ludhiana ; 

(Hi) The Rawalpindi Division and the districts of Gujranwala 
and Jhang ; 

(iv) The districts of Moni^omery, Lyallpur, Multan, Muzaffar* 
garh and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

We le^rd the oonstituenmes proposed by the local Governing 
assuitableandwerecommend them for adoption. ^ ' 
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Qualifications of electors. 

413. The existing qualification for a voter in the constituencies other 
ian tkt reserved for Tumandars is being the owner of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less than Es, 500 per annum, or an assignee of land 
remue amounting to not less than Es. 500 per annum, and being on the 
electoral roll of the constituency, all four constituencies being regarded 
S8 one for this purpose. The local Government recommend that this 
jsiionld be retained ; and we accept their recommendation. 

Bihar. 

Distribution of seats : Our recommendation. 

411 Tour seats are reserved for representatives of the great land- 
holders in Bihar. Under the existing constitution, one of these seats is 
allotted to each of the four Commissioners’ divisions in Patna, 
Krhut, Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur. The local Government recom- 
mend that this arrangement should be continued and we accept their 
view. 


Qualifications of electors : Our recommendation. 

415. The existing qualification for electors in the landholders’ consti- 
tuency is assessment in the case of the Ohota Nagpur Division to land 
revenue of Es. 6,000 per annum, or to local cess of not less than Bs. 50D 
per annum, and in the case of the remaining three Divisions to land- 
revenue of Es. 4,000, or local cess of not less than Es. 1,000. The local 
Government consider that these qualifications have worked well and 
recommend their retention. But they propose that in future tenure 
holders as well as proprietors should be included in the electoral roll 
imtead of proprietors only as at present. We accept their recommenda- 
tion. 


The Central Provenoes. 

The present arrangement. 

416. Three seats are allotted to landholders in the Central Provinces 

aud Berar. The existing franchise qualification for those seats, one of 
which falls to Berar and two to the Central Provinces, is in the case of the, 
Central Provinces constituencies the holding of agricultural land in 
proprietary right, the holding of a hereditary title recognised by Govern- 
ment, the ownership of certam classes of estate, and the holding in pro- 
prietary right of land assessed to a land revenue or kamiljama of not less 
than 3,000 per • The qualificatiops for the Berar seat axe the 

holding of ahereditary title reoognised^by the GQvemment, and the holding, 
in other than tenancy right, of land assessable to an amount of land 
revenue which is in some cases Es. 500 per annum and in others 
Es. 1,000. 

Proposals of local Government and our recomrnendation. 

417. The local Government recommend that the exisl^ feanehise 
qualification should be retained. The Provincial Committee, by a 
majority, share their view. We regard it as important that the seats set 
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aside for tie representation of landliolders should be filled by represen- 
tatives of landholders of definite standing in the country, and we are of 
opinion that if this end is to be attained it would be unwise to reduce tie 
existing franchise qualification. We have considered representations 
addressed to us by the Central Provinces Zamindars’ Association in wiici 
they ask that a seat should be reserved for them, but in the light of dis- 
cussion with the ‘local Government we do not consider that theic case has 
been established. In these circumstances we accept the view of the local 
Government ; and we recommend in agreement with them that, as at 
present, one of the seats should be allotted to Berar and two to the Central 
Provinces. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Profosals of the heal Government. 

418, Two seats are reserved for landholders in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Under the existing constitution one of these seats is allotted 
to the landholders of Peshawar district, the other to the landholders of 
the districts of Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee, unanimously recommended the retention of these constituencies 
and we accept their view. 

The existing franchise qualification in these constituencies is 
substantially liability to payment of land revenue of not less than Es. 250 
per annum, or being the recipient of a mmjib, %ymm, barat or pension 
sanctioned by orders passed in settlement operations. The local Govern- 
ment do not recommend any change in these qualifications and we agree 
that they may be retamed. 


Orissa. 

Proposals of the local Government 

419. Two seats are allotted to the great landholders in Orissa. The 
local Government recommend that one of these seats should be assigned 
to the district of Cuttack, including the Angul sub-division, together with 
the district of Balasore. They would assign the second seat to the 
districts of Puri, Sambalpur (including the area to be transferred to this 
district from the Central Provinces), and the Khondmals sub-division, 
with^ the addition of the area 'to be transferred from Madras to the new 
province of Orissa. The effect is to give one seat to the landholdejs 
of Ibe northern part of the province, and the other to the landholder^ 
^ Bosthem part of the province. We regard these proposals as 
suitable. 

The qualification recommended by the local Government, in 
agreement with their Provincial Franchise Cominittee, for electors is land 
r^enue of jRs. S,000 per annum, or liability to road or public works cess 
tim Es. 600 per annum. In addition tenure holders or sub- 
Jwsfiwfeoais who pay a cess of not less than Bs. 500 per wiU 
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included in tlie electorate. So far as we can judge, tte proposals of the 
local Government are generally suitable and we recommend them for 


Sind. 

The distribution of the seats. 

420. [^ere are two seats set aside for landholders in Sind. Of these 
seats, one is claimed by the Sind Jagirdars, but their cl aim was not sup- 
ported by the Provincial Committee, which did not consider that it was 
justified by their relative number and importance. The Committee in 
these circumstances recommended, and the local Government agreed, 
that the two seats should be allotted to two constituencies representing 
Lower Smd and Upper Sind respectively. This recommendation was not, 
however, uQanimous, and one member of the Committee asked that in 
substitution for the two constituencies a single dual member constituency 
shodd be formed, on the ground that it was only in this way that the 
Jagirdars would have an opportunity of securing representation, or that 
a Hindu or Parsee could be elected by the combined vote of non-Muslims. 

Our recommendation. 

421. We investigated this subject in some detail in the course of our 
visit to Karachi, and, apart from discussion with the Provincial Committee 
^d the local Government, we heard witnesses regarding it. We are 
of opinion, in the light of the evidence tendered to us, that the right course 
iBto create one dual member constituency to cover the whole of Sind, 
we recommend this course for adoption. Our recommendation is 
based not only on the views of the Hindu minority in the Provincial 
(femmittee, but also ohthe grounds urged by Muhammadan witnesses (one 
of whom was a member of the Bombay Government for over thirteen 
years) who were emphatic in their protest against single-member constit- 
uencies, on the ground that their adoption would deprive the Jagirdars 
of any chance of representation, and that this would be injurious to 
their interests, as they have a large stake in the province, and their 
interests are in conflict- with those of the Zemindars. 

,, , qualification of electors in the constituencies is at present 
habflity to payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
^um. The local Government propose to retain this qualification, and 
^e accept their view. 
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CHAPTER IX.— COMMERCE. 

422. The aumber of seats allotted to commerce aad allied iatejestsia 
the existing provincial Legislatures, excluding Burma, is 47 ; of these,® 
are filled by election, and two by nomination. The number has beea lafeei 
by the Government of India Act to 66 and the system of nominatioiilag 
been totally abolished. The following table shows at a glance, lie 
distribution of seats among the various provinces, first under tie 
arrangement, and secondly, under the reformed constitution. 




Under the Under the 

Province. 


existmg reformed 

arrangement, constitution. 

Madras 

. . 

6 

6 

Bengal 

. . 

15 

19 

United Provinces 

, , 

3 

3 

Assam 

, , 

6 

11 

Punjab 

. . 

2 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 


3 

2 

4 Bihar. 

Bihar and Orissa 

■■ 

*4 ^ 

i 

[ 1 Orissa, 
f 7 Bombay. 

Bombay (including Sind) 


*8 ^ 

[ 2 Sind. 


423. A comparison of these figures shows that there has been a 
reduction in three provinces. First Bombay has been assigned one seat 
less ; but the reduction is more apparent than real. As against the ei^t 
seats which the Bombay Presidency and Sind together enjoy at present, 
they have been allotted nine seats under the reformed constitution:— 
Bombay, seven, and the newly constituted province of Sind, two ; there 
has thus been an increase of one. Secondly, the Punjab has been de- 
prived of one seat, and the reason for it is to be sought in the foot-note 
at page 97 of the Winte Paper, which says, “ the previously existing Indus- 
try Constituency was not retained in the Communal Decision and the 
franc^e for it is accordingly omitted Lastly, as regards the Central 
Pro^ces and Bexar, the Indian Franchise Committee recommended tie 
abolition of the seat reserved for mining, on the ground that there was 
no active mining interest in the province. The Act has according 
reduced the number of seats from three to two. 

Method of representation, 

<luestion of paramount importance has, first to be considered, 
in the Report of the Southborough Committee, it is stated, the metiiod 
of repre^tation through Associations has worked well in the past, and 
continued in the future The Indian Franchise Committee 
similarly i^gmses the importance of organised bodies and makes a 
recommendation to the same effect. The passage from their Report is 

Where one seat in each, proj^ce is at present filled by nomination. 
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vdl wortt quoting : We are satisfied that the method of representation 
througli Associations has worked fairly satisfactorily in the past and we 
lecommend that it should be continued in the future In the Govern- 
ment of India Act, while it is expressly enacted that, so far as the 
Jederal Legislative Assembly is concerned, the representation should be 
fiiiough Associations, it is noteworthy that there is no similar peremptory 
provision as regards provincial Assemblies. It has, however, been our 
endeavour to recognise wherever possible, weU-established chambers of 
commerce as electoral constituencies. As stated to us by the Madras 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, ‘‘ If commercial interests are to be 
adequately represented in the Legislature, the member for the commerce 
constituency ought to be in a position to speak with the authority of a 
representative chamber or association behind him The representation 
of Commerce and Industry, the Indian Franchise Committee observes, 
B functional representation, and it is with a view to making expert know- 
ledge available in the legislatures, on economic matters of a technical 
character, that special as opposed to general constituencies have been 
created. It is only through recognition of Associations, that the return 
of men of weight, qualified to give expert advice on mtricate com- 
mercial and industrial questions, can be secured. For an organised body 
can focus commercial opinion, and a member returned by such a body 
represents the corporate and the collective view of the commercial 
community. Moreover, the member that is returned is sent to the 
legislature, ‘‘ with a mandate from an authority which remains com- 
petent to enforce it 

But at the same time, it is important to bear in mind that only such 
associations should be recognised as would, on account of their well- 
established nature and standing, be in a position to return members 
possessed of real ability, capable of offering expert advice on important 
economic and commercial questions. In some provinces, one of our 
difficulties has been to choose such bodies as satisfy these tests, out of a 
relatively large number of conflicting and rival associations. Another 
principle we have borne in mind is, to concentrate in forming a consti- 
tuency, wherever possible, upon a single weU organised association and 
avoid combining a number of unrelated organisations vrith divergent and 
often opposing interests. 

425. We shall now briefly set forth where, and to what extent, the 
local circumstances of particular provinces have compelled us to depart 
from these principles, to which, in the main, we have adhered. 

In the United Provinces there is only one seat available to represen- 
tatives of Indian Commerce, and two rival chambers have claimed it, 
each to the exclusion of the other. To negative the claim of either 
would gravely impei^l the interests of the Indian commercial com- 
munity. In fact, but for a factious spirit, which keeps these two a^o- 
dations apart, it would have been natural and proper for them to amal- 
gamate and claim the seat. The United Provinces Chamber of Com- 
^rce takes its stand on its being the older of the two bodies, whereas the 
MerdhanPs Chamber, United Provinces, which represents a large capital 
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aad varied interests, can hardly be ignored* W e have recoramended bdow 
t iat they should be combined to form a single constituency, aud tie 
justification for this proposal hes in the fact, that, although m name they 
are two different bodies, they represent in actual fact almost idenU 
interests, presenting no divergence and no conflict. Indications aie 
not wanting that the eSect of our recommendation may be to produce at 
no distant date a merger of these two associations. 

In another province, Sind, the question of combining difierent asso- 
ciations arose, but the combmation there proposed was of half a dozen oi 
more unrelated bodies, with conflicting and dissimilar interests. Tie 
only course open to us in such circumstances, was to fix the qualifica- 
tion not with reference to the membership of a chamber, but on the baas 
of financial stability and standing, such as that indicated e.j., by 
payment of income-tax. 

In three provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and Berai, and 
Orissa, owing to the absence of organised associations, we have not been 
able to recommend the membership of any chamber as an appropriate 
qualification. 


Besides the cases to which we have referred, two further excep- 
tions remain to be noticed. The first relates to our recommendation, 
in conformity with that made by the Indian Franchise Committee, to 
amalgamate for the purpose of returning representatives, the two 
European commercial bodies in Madras, mz,, the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce and the Madras Trades Association. The second exception is 
of a more important character, relating as it does, to the combination of 
four difierent bodies in the Punjab — a measure calculated to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of Indian and European commerce to the only 
seat available to the province. 


426. To sum up, subject to the few exceptions mentioned above, we 
have throughout proceeded upon the footing, as already stated, 

First, that the membership of an association should be deemed a 
more appropriate qualification, 

Se^^dfy^ that out ofi a number of competing bodies, such alone 
be selected as truly represent substantial commert^ 
Hiteiestjami 

Thirdly, that wi hould concentrate on a single authoritative 
body, and avoid in any event combini^ 

^^^®elated or disiamilar orgaidsations. 
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The comfosUion of the electorate, 

427. We now turn to another question, of equal importance. In cases 
Inhere the membership of a single chamber, or of one of two or more 
such chambers, is the basis for admission to the electorate, would it not 
be desirable to insist, in addition, upon the voter being a person, 

(а) engaged in trade, commerce or industry, and 

(б) possessing a certain minimum financial qualification ? 

428. First as regards {a), some associations, it has been brought to our 
notice, admit as members, men who obviously have no connection with 
trade, commerce or industry. Their rules seem on purpose designed 
to include as members, men who have attained distinction in other 
spheres of life, such as arts and sciences. Indeed, they take pride in the 
fact, that distinguished scientists and professors, lawyers and landlords, 
have, by joining them enhanced their prestige. The representation of 
Commerce, as already stated, being functional in nature, it seems wrong, 
in principle, that such men should be allowed to take part in choosing 
a member to represent what is essentially a special interest. In the 
case of a certain chamber (and this we understand is by no means a soli- 
tary exception), a practising lawyer not only had for about fourteen years, 
the direction of its affairs, first as secretary and later as president, but in 
the legislature filled the seat assigned to the constituency comprising the 
chamber in question. If the special electorate is to retain its essential 
character, it is of great importance to exclude from voting, persons not 
actively engaged in trade or commerce, or industry 

429. Then, as regards (6), if the character of the electorate is not to be 
materially altered, it is also necessary to insist upon the possession by the 
voter, of a certain mmimnm financial qualification. Where two or more 
chambers are combined, each of them is interested in inflating its mem- 
bership, by admitting persons of inferior status and thus upsetting the 
balance of the constituency. Even where no combination is suggested, 
if the representation is to serve its purpose, it is necessary to check the 
entry into the electorate of men of doubtful financial standing or status. 
As regards the actual qualification to be prescribed, the proposal that 
has had the greatest measure of support is that, 

(1) in the case of incorporated companies, they should possess a 
paid up capital of not less than Es. 1 lakh, and 

(2) in the case of firms or individuals, they should have been, in 

any one of the five income-tax years immediately preceding 
the preparation of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax 
on an income of not less than Es. 10,000. 

The part of the foregoing rule relating to firms and individuals, has been 
so feamed as not to exclude any person with a substantial iarade interest. 
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OR the mere ground that Ms business has in some years been either a losinir 
concern or not yielded a sufficient profit. ^ 

In Bihar, the Central Provinces, Assam, and Orissa, vre recommead 
the financial qualifications described in the Appendices to our Report. 

The income-tax qualification. 


430. The question arises as regards the income-tax qualification, how 
is the polling officer to ascertain that the voter satisfies the prescribed 
test ? Neither the demand served upon him, nor the receipt granted to 
Mm, at present discloses the head or categories of income wMch have been 
assessed to the tax. It is therefore necessary, and we accordingly recom- 
mend, that a rule should be enacted, that the income-tax authorities if 
so desired by the assesses should indicate on a receipt granted to him the 
amount of income derived from trade, commerce, or industry, on which 
he has been assessed to income-tax. 


43 1 . In this coimection we must point out that with the internal affairs 
of a chamber we have no concern, for they are matters which 
relate purely to domestic administration. Nothing that we reconunend, 
therefore, impairs the integrity of any commercial body whatsoever, ii 
being at perfect hberty to admit to its membersMp, such persons, whether 
scientists or politicians, as it chooses. We are concerned only with the 
formation of commercial electorates— such as will truly reflect organised 
commercial opinion, free from extraneous influence. We have therefore 
provided that, while as regards admission of members, the discretioii 
of a chamber remains uncontrolled or unfettered, for electoral purposes, 
such members only as fulfil the tests laid down shall be en- 
franchised. 


432. There is yet another matter to wliich attention must be drawn. 
In provinces, such as Madras, where, out of a number of bodies clamour- 
ing for recognition, w’-e have been constrained to pick out as most suit- 
able, one particular association, the question arises what is to be tiie 
position of the excluded bodies ? While a few of them already enjoy 
affiliation tathe selected chamber, the interests of trade and commerce 
demand that no hona fide trade association should be refused adnussion. 
This we particularly mentioned, for instance, to the >Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, which under our recommendation is a com* 
constituency. In compliance with our suggestion, tMs Chamber 


The affihated associatisons ex-hypothesi, are relatively less important 
bodies, — ^posrfbly, in some cases consisting of retail traders, as dia- 
iangmshed from those engaged in whole-sale business ; but a sin^o 
affiliated body may so inflate its membership as to swamp the constitu- 
^cy. ^ It is therefore ^sentLal that there should be adequate provifiwn 
against ihe flooding of a constituency. In fact, the rules of the paienfe 


ftaamwOTjasen so to alter its Memorandum of Association as to give evei^ 
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cJiamber and of tliose affiliated bodies, present great divergence in regard 
to admission and membership fees, tbe latter being muck lower in the 
case of the affiliated bodies. It is open to individual members of the 
affiliated bodies, if they so desire, to become members in their own 
right of the central chamber. We therefore strongly recommend that 
no association affiliated to a chamber which forms the whole, or part, of 
a commercial constituency shall have more than one vote. 

Residential qualification. 

433. Another condition we have prescribed is that an elector shall 
either reside, or have a place of business, mthin the province. In the 
case of a provincial seat, it stands to reason that only such persons as 
have a stake in the province should be allowed to take part in the return- 
jug of a representative. This recommendation, we may note, accords, 
not only with the opinion of the local Governments that have chosen to 
express themselves on the point, but also with the view of the South- 
borough Committee, who reported as follows : “ the regulation should 
contain a provision that the electors have a place of business within the 
province 

Companies, firms : representatives. 

434. Our next recommendation relates to the representation where 
the electors happen to be firms, companies or similar groups of persons. 
The Indian Franchise Committee observe that frequent changes in the 
personnel of partners, directors or managers may result in disenfranchising 
many firms at the time when an election takes place. It is suggested 
that the name of the firm should appear on the electoral roll, and that 
the firm should depute some one to act on its behalf in an electoral capa- 
city Two important methods of overcoming this (hfficulty have 
been suggested. The Bombay Government propose that a person shall 
be empowered to vote on behalf of a company or firm if on the date 
on which the poll is taken, he is entitled to exercise the rights and pri- 
vileges on behalf of and in the name of such firm or company This 
provision is open to two objections. First, the choice of the individual 
entitled to vote, is postponed to the polling date. How is the polling 
officer to determine whether the man chosen satisfies the requirements 
laid down in the*" rules or not ? Then again, if a person desires 
to challenge the legal competence of the deputy, what possible 
opportunity has been afforded him V Secondly, the rule is capable 
of being construed as limiting the field of selection of deputies, as 
in the case of a firm, to its partners alone, a restriction which in 
actual working is likely to produce great hardship. Turning to the 
Bengal Government, the rule they propose is also open to attack. Under 
%.t rule (taking the case of a £hm), any person may vote on its behalf 
who is authorised by the firm by power of attorney or letter of procura- 
tion ”, in other wor^, the firm may choose to confer the authority in ques- 
tion on any person whatever his standing or status, though ordinarily 
he is incapable of representing it or acting as its agent. And, what is 
inore important, it follows as a corollary, that such a person, being in the 
list of voters, becomes automatically qualified to be a candidate. 
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Out recommendation. 

435, In making onx recommendation, we have steered clear of 
these two sets of difficulties. Under oux proposal, 

First, the names of the deputies shall be entered in the electoral 
roll as representatives entitled to vote. This ensures that 
the deputies’ credentials are beyond question, as it may be 
presumed, that any challenge, if made, has been disallo’wed. 

Secondly, we have provided that as many as three representatives 
may be nominated, any one of whom, but not more than 
one, may be entitled to vote. This mitigates the incon- 
venience referred to by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
connected with the “ frequent changes in personnel of part- 
ners, directors or managers”. 

Thirdly, we have provided that in the case of a non-member re- 
presentative, he should be a person authorised to sign the 
name of the company or the firm as the case may be, in its 
ordinary course of Wsiness. This would efiectuaUy shut 
out outside agents such as solicitors, who, armed with autho- 
rity for the occasion only, may claim to represent the firm 
or the company. 

Miscellaneous. 

{a) Registering and Returning Officers, 

436, A few minor points remain to be considered : 

Where associations have been prescribed as constituencies, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether they should be permitted to conduct their 
own elections, or the Government should conduct them. W^e recom- 
mend that the Begistering and Returning Officers should be Grovernment 
servants. As the Bombay Government say in a note forwarded to us 
“ if the Com mi ttee’s suggestion to prescribe additional franchise quali- 
fications with a view to restrict the electorate in these constituencies^ to 
certain classes of members is adopted, it appears desirable that the regis- 
tering and Returning Officers should be Government servants, so as to 
ensure that the restrictions are duly enforced by the authorities respon- 
sible for the preparation of the rolls and the conduct of elections 

(h) Method of voting. 

437 , On the question whether voting should be in person or by postal 
ballot, we recommend that to suit the varying needs and conditions of 
the different provinces, a provision should be made in the Order in Council 
enabling the local Giovemment or the Goveirnor in his discretion to pres- 
cribe the necessary rules. This seems to be sound in principle and is m 
coiifcami^ the view 6:i^^pe^ed to us by the Bombay Government. 

position of non-British sutijects, 

438. As regards the competence offorei^si:|.hj| 5 Gts to vpte or to h(d^ 
a seat, in^ a commerce constituency, the ndp pr^spribed by lus, which 
contained in the Append to this Chapter on page 177 is self-explanat©]^ 
and accords with the view which ha.s beengeiji^iially j^voured before uft. 
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Madras. 

Proposals of the local Government, 


439. Six seats liave been allotted under tbe Act to representatives 
of commerce and allied interests in this province. Tbe present number 
in the existing council is also six and the distribution is as follows : — 


fMadras Chamber of Commerce 


No. of 
seats. 
2 


European 


. . < Aladras Trades Association 


1 


\_Madras Planters . . . . . . . . 1 


Indian 


{ Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association 


1 

I 


The Indian Franchise Committee, though recognising the diversit 7 
of interests between trade and commerce, observe that the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association have agreed 
to combine for the purpose of returning representatives, and recommend 
the amalgamation of these two bodies, with a view to forming a single 
constituency. The Government of Madras originally proposed the 
continuance of the existing electorates subject to this one slight modi- 
fication. 

440. In regard to Indian Commerce, however, the Government’s 
ultimate r^ommendation was, that along with the South Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, should be 
combined a third body known as the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and 
that the three Associations together should jointly return two members to 
S^preseat Indian commercial interests. 

441* Shortly put, the distribution finally proposed by the Government 
is as follows : — 


European 


Indian 


f The Madras Chamber of Commeice 
f and 

. . < The Madras Trades Association 


^combined 


{^The Madras Planters 


fThe Southern India Chamber of "I 
I Commerce 


I and 

. . The Nattukkottai Nagaratliar’s 
I Association 


V combined 


I and I 

l^The Andhra Chamber of Commerce J 


No. of 
seats. 


3 

I 




442. As regards the representation of Indian commerce, there has been 
a great divergence of opinion. The local Gkivemment’s final proposal 
difE^ from its original suggC/Stion ; as regards the Provincial Delimitation 
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Committee, its ultimate recommendation is opposed to its first and 
second proposals. Tlie Committee consistently reco m mended tlie re- 
tention of the present two constituencies : mz., (1) The Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and (2) The Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, 
and supported its recommendations by cogent reasons. 

The questions for decision. 

443. Three questions arise for decision. 

First . — ^Is it proper in an advanced province like Madras to 
adopt a qualification determined only with reference to tlie 
payment of mcome-tax or some other similar pecuniar 7 
criterion ? 

Second . — ^Is the Government’s proposal to combine the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce with the two existing constituencies : 
viz., the Southern India Chamber of Conomerce and the 
Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, based on any sound 
reasons ? 

Third . — Has a sufldcient case been made out for depriving the last 
mentioned two bodies of the right of separate representatica 
which they at present enjoy 1 

444. As regards the first question, the advantages of the seat being 
filled by a member representing an organised body possessing a definite 
character, instead of by scattered units with widely differing and diverse 
interests, have already been set out. In this province, representation has 
hitherto been through associations, and it would be a distinctly retro- 
grade step now to recommend a system, the disadvantages of winch are 
obvious. That the Indian commercial community in the province is 
folly alive to the importance of organised bodies, is evident from the fact 
that, as many as twenty-two commercial associations have been mentioned 
in connection with the electorate in question. In our opinion therefore, 
tnembership of a recognised body is, in respect of this province, a neces- 
sary qualification. 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce. 

445. The second question relates to the claim of the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce to recognition. It is difficult to conceive why 
this body, out of the twenty odd associations in the province, has been 
sillied out for preferential treatment This Chamber came into 
existence recently, in or about 1928, and it is admitted that since 
the 1st of July 1931 it has ceased to function. There has been continual 
default in regard to the filing of the balance sheets, and even tlie 
account boolm of the association for the whole period up to the 31st 
of ^ Ilecember 1934 are ^reported to be missing. In these circumstances 
it is impossible to accede to the Gkivemment’s recommendation. 

446. There remain the cbtimst of the two bodies : — 

(1) The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, and 
{2) The hTattukkottai Nagarathar’s Assoeipi^cfrv 
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The Southern India Cha/mber of Commerce, 

447. First, as regards tlie Sontliern India Chamber of Commerce, it 
was established in 1909, being the first Indian Chamber in the province, 
and the third such Chamber in the whole of India. Its membership is 
large and varied ; it has been from time to time accorded representation 
on various public and quasi-public bodies. Since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, when its claim to separate representation on the Legislature was 
first recognised, it has been sending a representative to the Legislative 
Council. Its representative character has been recognised by the Indian 
Franchise Committee, and in the White Paper. The local Government 
originally recommended this body for recognition as a separate and in- 
dependent constituency and so did the Piovincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee* Three matters requiring consideration in regard to its working 
have been brought to our notice. First, that under its Articles of As- 
sociation, its membership is limited to 600, thus making the criticism 
possible that it is “ a close corporation ”. But it has been urged that this 
provision is of a formal character, having been enacted to meet the 
requirements of a certain section of the Indian Companies Act. However, 
the Chamber has undertaken to remove this apparent defect and has 
placed before us correspondence to show that some steps are being taken 
in this direction. Secondly, the Chamber must be required so to frame its 
Articles of Association as to facilitate the afidliation of genuine Indian 
commercial and trade organisations. Thirdly, it is urged by the local 
Government, as a reason for negativing the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, that no arrangement should be accepted which would enable the 
Nattukkottai Chetty community, as it has been enabled in the past, to 
capture the seat allotted to this chamber also. We agree with the 
Government that this is a possible abuse and we therefore recommend 
that no member of the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s community should be 
dm ble as an elector or candidate for the Southern India Chamber 
WxfemBafeiroe constituency. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Chair- 
man of the Nattukkottai Nagaratbar’s Association, has in express terms 
stated in writing that he agrees to this condition. Subject to these 
proposals, which would have the effect of removing the minor defects 
adverted to by the Provincial Committee, we agree with its recommenda- 
tion, that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce should be allowed 
to retain the separate representation which it has been enjoying. 

The NattulcJcottai Nagarathar^s Association, 

448. Then, as regards the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, the 
main criticism directed against it is, that it is a communal organisation, 
its membership being restricted to the Nattukkottai Nagarathars alone. 
But they form a distinct, Muential, and wealthy banking community, 
with a special history and tradition, having built up an indigenous ba nkin g 
system most perfectly organised. Their Association has tiU now enjoyed 
representation for about twenty-five years, either by nomination or election, 
in the legislature. In the report of the Indian Franchise Committee 
tile retention of this constituency is recommended. The Government 
originally proposed that this body should he retained as a separate and 
independent electorate, and this proposal was approved by the Provincial 
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Committee. In our opinion, therefore, the N'attukkottai NagaratW» 
Association should continue to form a separate constituency for choosing 
a representative. 


Bombay. 

449. Seven seats have been allotted to Commerce and Industry 
under the Government of India Act, in this province. In the present 
Legislative Council those interests, for the Presidency proper, are also 
represented by seven seats, which are thus assigned. 

Mo. of 
seats. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

Bombay Trades Association . . . . . . 1 

Bombay Mill Owners Association . . . . . 1 

Abmedabad ^Iill Owners Association . . . . 1 

Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau . . . . 1 

Cotton Trade (nominated) . . . . . . . . 1 


Both the Government and the Provincial Committee propose that 
no change should be made in regard to the six seats which are filled 
by election and that the five associations named above should be retained 
as constituencies. The seventh seat has been allotted to the East India 
Cotton Association. 


Proposals of the heal Government. 

450. The following table sets out the allocation recommended hy 
the local Government. 

No. of 
seats. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 2 

Bombay Trades Association . . . . . . I 

Bombay Mill Owners Association . . . , . . 1 

Ahmedabad Mill Owners A^ociation .. I 

Ind ian Merchants Chamber . . . . . , 1 

East India Cotton Association . . . , . . 1 

Our re(mnimndation. 


461. Pust we must observe, that, the proposal to continue repress 
tationto the Bombay Trad^ Association has been the subject of soiae 
comment. This body, it is maintained, consists only of abo^ 
thirty-nine numbers, of whpan some are foreigners, and, on this ground, 4^ 
dexnand is made on behalf of the Indian commercial community, that 
their representation should be starengthened by the Trades Assodatioa’^ 
seat being assigned to them. 
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fe recognise the force of the criticisni, but are aot prepared to upset 
^ commun^ balance indicated in the Communal Award to the extent 
of depriving the European community of this seat. However, in view 
i tlie facts brought to our notice, we suggested to tlie Bombay 
government the desirability of transferring the seat in question to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce constituency, and the local Government 
kve approved of our suggestion. We accorditigly recommend that the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association should be 
combinedfor the purpose ofreturning their quota of representatives in the 
Council, one seat being reserved for the Trades Association in a three 
member constituency. With this modification, the Bombay (Government's 
scheme for filling the six of the seven seats mentioned above, is accepted. 

452. As regards the seventh seat, the Bombay Government, on the 
u n a n imous recommendation of the Divisional Commissioners, and the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, propose that the seat up till now 
filled by nomination to represent the Cotton Trade, should be assigned 
to the East India Cotton Association, but on an elective basis. The 
Man Franchise Committee, in paragraphs 317 and 327 of their Eeport, 
recommend the retention of this seat for representing the Cotton Trade, 
but add that the system of nomination should be replaced by election. 
That the interests of the Cotton Trade demand separate representation* 
cannot be and has not been questioned. The only point that the 
Provincial Committee and the local Government had to consider was, 
whether the seat was to be allotted to the East India Cotton Association 
or h) be assigned as an extra seat to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
which undertook to earmark it for the Cotton Trade. The Provincial 
Committee observe : — 

“ If an extra seat is allotted to the Bombay Chamber of (JonunerOe* 
to be earmarked for the Cotton Trade, the representative of the Cotton 

so elected wiU represent only a small section of those concerned 
in that trade, whereas the East India Cotton Association, which is statu- 
torily entrusted with the duty of controlling the Cotton Tr^e, will re- 
present the interests of all persons concerned in that trade, both growers 
and dealers, Europeans as well as Indians. We have, for these reasons, 
come to the conclusion that the East India Cotton Association has the 
best claim to represent the Cotton Trade.^^ 

This view the local Government endorse, and we unhesitafangly 
support the proposal. The nominated seat representing the (^tton 
Trade has not (as the representation of the East India Cotton Association 
points out) always been filled by a European. Prom the time the Cotton 
Trade was given representation until 1923, it was an Indian that was 
chosen to fill the seat ; from that year, no doubt, the nomination has 
been that of a European, and it is suggested that the footnote to the * 
Communal Award, which anticipated that the seat will fall 
European, was perhaps due to want of this detailed 
However, independent of the Communal Award, which is ^ 

reference, we are satisfied that the East India Cbttm Assorfaefetou 
^bHshed a strong claim to one of the we a^rd- 

accept the Bombay 
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Bengal. 

Present and proposed distribution, 

453. Nineteen seats have been allotted to Bengal under the Actto 
represent Commerce and Industry. There are 15 seats at present^ 
distributed as follows : — 

Number 


Seats. 

^Tlie Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . . . 6 

The Indian Jute Mills Association . .. 2 

European -I The Indian Tea Association . . . . . . 1 

The Indian Mining Association .. .. I 

^The Calcutta Trades Association . . . . 1 

"The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce . . 2 

Indian . . -I The Bengal Marwari Association . . . . 1 

(^The Bengal Mahajan Sabha . . . . . . 1 

The local Government and the Provincial Advisory Committee 
have recommended that the nineteen seats should be allotted thus 


Number 

of 

Seats. 


"The Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . . . 7 

The Calcutta Trades Association , . . . 2 

European -< The Indian Jute Mills Association . . . . 2 

The Indian Tea Association . . . . . . 2 

[^The Indian Mining Association , . . 1 

"The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce . . 2 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha . . . . . 1 

Indian . . -< 

The Marwari Association . . . . . 1 


hThe Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . . . 1 

European Commerce. 

454. This allocation gives fourteen seats to European Commerce 
five to Indian, and is in accordance with the indication in the footn^ 
annesed to the table of the Communal Award. A member of 
Provincial Advisory Committee took exception to this arrangement and 
jwinted out, alia, that it was inequitable to give no represehte- 
tion to tihie Indian Jute or Mining interests, while four seats are assign^ 
to two European concerns, viz , — 

(1) The Calcutta Trades Association, and 

(2) The Ladian Jute Mills Association, 

which tc^esther have a membership only of about one hundred. 
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The Government in their report observe that they have not been 
able to find, within the short period at their disposal, a basis for the 
allocation of the seats in question, other than the Communal Award. 
In view of the Government’s recommendation, receiving as it does 
strong support from the Provincial Advisory Committee, we do not feel 
at liberty, in the circumstances, to upset the communal ratio indicated 
in the footnote. 

Indian Commerce. 

455. As regards the seats to be allottei to Indian Commerce, the 
local Government inform us as regaids the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce that It is the doyen of Indian commercial bodies in Bengal. 
It was founded in 1887 and has a long history of useful work. Its advice 
has been readily given to Government on all references to it and it has 
the confidence of the Bengali business public. The proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee also indicate that it is the focus of Bengali 
commercial nationalism. Its membership is composed of firms which 
have their main centre of business in Bengal, and Government 
consider it appropriate that weightage should be given to this factor in 
allocatmg seat in the provincial legislature.” 

As regards the Marwari Association, the local Government remark, 
The Marwari Association is the most representative commercial body 
of the Marwari community in Calcutta., a community which has played a 
leading part in the development of commerce in Bengal. The Marw^ari 
Association is a long established, well organised, body wliich has as members 
practically every Marwari firm of substance in Calcutta. Many of its 
members have for generations been domiciled in Bengal ; but they have 
preserved their individuality as Marwaris. The Association has alw^ays 
been ready to advise Government on any commercial question referred 
to it, and its influential position in public life is amply approved by the 
of the Advisory Committee in supporting its claim for conti- 
nued representation.” 

As regards the Muslim Chamber, the local Government inform Us 
that in their considered view The Muslim Chamber has made out a case 
for representation on the merit of its functions and importance as a com- 
mercial body. The evidence produced before the Provincial Committee 
proves that the membership of the Muslim Chamber consists of about 
eighty firms, although the Chamber was created only two years ago. The 
commercial importance of the activities of the Muslim community, 
which the Chamber represents, has been proved in the Memorandum 
and evidence they submitted to the Advisory Committee. Again, it 
has been shown in evidence that Muslim representation in other Chambers 

for which the Committee have allocated seats is insignificant The 

fact that the Muslim Chamber was registered after the issue of the com- 
munal decision has lent a certain amount of colour to the contention th^t 
the Muslim Chamber was created for the purpose of claimmg a. seat to 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. ActuaHy the registration of this Chamber 
is unconnected with the new constitution. The process of forming ^ 
-Chamber has been spread over a series of years.” 



456. We have caiefully considered this questiou ia the light of this 
evidence tendered to us and of the discussions which we have hadin' 
Bengal, and as a result we accept the Government’s recommendation in 
relict* of the following constituencies 

SSeats. 

(1) The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce . . 2 

(2) Marwari Association . . . - . . . . 1 

(3) Muslim Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

457. Of tlie various competing Indian bodies in addition to tbe four 
referred to in the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 453, the only cham- 
ber whose claim, as stated by the Government, requires to be carefully 
considered is the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Thus, with the 
allocation of the four seats already recommended, the remaining one seat 
is left between the two claimants. (I) The Bengal Mahajan Sabha and 
(2) The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

458 The Government observe ''there can be no question that 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce is a commercial body of weight 
and substance. It is well organised and its membership is strong 
The point then to consider is, whether the Government was justified 
in ignoring the claim to representation of such an influential and repre- 
sentative body as this 

The Government says " the Indian Chamber, as has been demon- 
strated in the evidence given before the Advisory Committee, represents 
mainly non-Bengali firms”. This criticism ignores the real criterion, for 
the test is, not whether the concerns the chamber represents are Bengali 
dr non-Bengah, but, whether they have in actual fact, a real and substan- 
tial stake in Bengal. Out of the total of 238 members of this Chamber, 
only eighteen have their head offices outside the Province, and the 
remaining 220 within Bengal. Of the eighteen, three are banks with 
extensive business operations in Bengal. Similarly, the Scindhia 
Steamship Company, another of the eighteen, has large interests in 
Bengal, their steamers plying from Calcutta to various places. Yet 
another concern is the Tata Iron and Steel Company, whose sales in 
Bengal are extensive, and whose sales manager and managing director 
have liieir head offices at Calcutta. Eleven of the eighteen again are 
insurance companies, whose business operations extend to Bengal. Not 
only do the remaining 220 concerns have, as already stated, their head 
offices in Bengal, but 90 per cent, of them have their business operations 
confined to the province — the capital of such concerns alone amounting 
to between 50 and 60 crores. Then again, the representative of the 
Chamber states that these 220 members are Bengali in outlook, having 
made the province their home for generations, and having identified 



themselves in every way witli Bengal Tte criticism referred to above 
is therefore neither sound nor in point of fact well founded. 

It is stated (although the figures may be no more than an estimate) 
that the total capital represented by the Chamber is 345 crores, made up 
<)f266crores, the capital of the railways, and 79 crores, the capital of the 
other members. It is claimed that this is the only Indian Chamber (at 
any event in the province) having railways on its rolls and further that 
there are about a dozen tode associations, representing various trades 
and industries, affiliated to this body. Besides, this Chamber has been 
accorded representation, on the recommendation of the Bengal Gov- 
omment, on various public bodies, and the names of nine such bodies 
are set out in the memorandum submitted by the Association. Again, 
the Chamber has been invited by the Government of Bengal to various 
conferences convened by them, to consider questions of interest 
to Indian commerce, and it has from time to time rendered assistance 
to the various departments of the Government, by formulating and 
submitting its considered opinion on commercial and industrial ques- 
tions. Its tribunal of arbitration, established in 1927, is one of its 
special features, and since then, throt^h its separate panels appointed 
to deal with different trades, the tribunal has adjudicated upon a large 
number of claims, and its awards have been enforced by the High 
Court. This body also enjoys the privilege of issuing survey certificates 
recognised in foreign countries. Lastly, it is worthy of mention, that the 
only two Indian bodies which represent the general commercial, as 
opposed to sectional or communal interests, are the Bengal National 
Chamber and the Indian Chamber, and whereas the former refuses 
membership to concerns having their principal place of business or head- 
quarters outside Bengal, the Indian Chamber imposes no such restriction 
^id is therefore truly representative in character. 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha, 

469. Then as regards the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the matter stands 
thus In the first place it is not clear whether the interests which 
this body seeks to represent, are not sufficiently represented by the 
Bengal National Chamber (vide the evidence of Mr. N. R. Sircar, the 
President of the last mentioned body, reproduced in Volume III of our 
Report). In its memorandum, the Bengal Mahajan Sabha claims 
that its members, the Mahajans, finance the agriculturists of Bengal, 
yet it was constrained to admit that it failed to appear before the Agri- 
cultural Commission for safeguarding and protecting the interests of those 
whom it professes to represent. It goes on to say in its memorandum 
that it is interested in indigenous ba^ng ; but the fact remains that it 
failed to submit memoranda to, or appear before, the Provincial and 
the Central Banking Enquiry Committees. When pressed for an ex- 
planation of these omissions, its representative gave answers which were 
evasive and unsatisfactory. We are aware that the Mahajan Sabha 
enjoys representation in the existing Council, but it would be wrong to 
give effect to the principle of the stat^is quo when the reasons for prefer- 
ring the Indian Chamber of Commerce to that body are overwhel min g. 
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Our recommendation. 


460. In tlie result, the Grovernment's proposals are accepted, subject 
t© the modification that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is substituted 
for the Mahajan Sabha. 

The United Pjrovinces. 


Present and jyroj)osed distribution of seats. 

461. Three seats have been allotted in this province under the Act to 
represent Commerce and Industry. In the existing Council, these 
interests are represented by the same number of members, two seats 
being allocated to the Upper India Chamber of Commerce as repre- 
senting European commercial interests, and the third to the United 
Provinces Chamber to represent Indian Commerce. 

The local Government recommends the retention of the existing 
electorates. 

European Commerce. 

462. First, as regards the representation of European Commerce, the 
propriety of the Government’s recommendation, which has been My 
endorsed by the Provincial Advisory Conference, has not been questioned, 
and it is accordingly accepted. 

Indian Commerce. 

463. Turning to the representation of Indian Commerce, the seat 
has been claimed by two rival bodies : — 

(IJ The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Merchants’ Chamber, United Provinces. 


The discussion in the Provincial Conference disclosed a sharp line 
of cleavage. The question debated was, whether the existing consti- 
tuency, viz., the United Provinces Chamber, should alone be recog- 
nised, or whether, along with it, should be combined the rival Associa- 
tion, the Merchants’ Chamber. The majority of the members of the 
Conference supported the claim of the United Provinces Chamber, thou^ 
it must be noted, that its most prominent champion was its own 
president ^a member of the Conference), a fact that somewhat detracts 
from the weight to be attached to the majority view. The Government, 
on the ground that the status quo should be maintained, has recommend- 
ed its retention as the sole electorate. The Merchants’ Chamber 
presented what the Government concede, is a * reasoned memorandum,’ 
claiming to represent a substantial amount of Indian capital. That its 
claim^ is well-founded admits of no question. In the memoranda 
submitted by the rival Association, gross charges were levelled impugning 
&e status and the standing of the members of the Merchants’ Chamber. 
But even a cursory examination showed that the attack was utterly 
unfounded ; indeed the President of the United Provinces Chamber wa®- 
entrained to admit, in the course of the elaborate enquiry before us, 
certain specific charges, that they were in point of fact, 
eit^r extremely unfair or thoroughly baseless. That, even in the 
opinion of the Government, the Merchants’ Chamber is an influential 
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and representative body, is evident from the fact that they propose, 
presumably by way of compensation, to give that Chamber representation 
in the Upper House by nomination. On previous occasions too, the 
Government referred to the Merchants’ Chamber as representing an 
important section of Indian commercial interests,” and again in connec- 
tion with the filling of a seat on the Railway Board, testified to the 
'' important and representative character of the Merchants’ Chamber ” , 
The reason given by the Government, for the rejection of the claim of 
the Merchants’ Chamber, is somewhat unconvincing. They observe 
that, if, ignoring the principle of the status quo, they depart from the 
existing position, it would be difl&cult to place a limit upon the bodies 
by whom representation will be demanded, or to whom it should be 
accorded.” This statement loses sight of the fact, that although in 
the province there were about thirty minor trade associations, not one of 
them ventured to put forward a claim to the seat in question. That the 
Merchants’ Chamber fundamentally differs from these minor bodies, has 
been most conclusively proved. In its numerical strength, in the variety 
of trades and industries it represents, in the capital and resources of 
its members, it undoubtedly occupies a high place. In the province, 
it claims to represent 40 per cent, of the total industrial labour employed, 
and 43 per cent, of the income-tax and super-tax paid under the head 
“Business and Property.” This chamber was no doubt started only 
in 1932, whereas the United Provinces Chamber has been in existence 
since 1913. The Merchants’ Chamber asserts that the older body, tom 
by faction and alive with intrigue, ceased to function effectively, that it 
became impossible to reform it from within, and that in the interests of 
Indian commerce the founding of a new chamber .became imperative. 
It is further asserted that, by the admission of persons who are not direct- 
ly interested in, or actively engaged in commerce, the membership of 
the United Provinces Chamber has been unduly inflated. On these 
grounds, the Merchants’ Chamber attacks the representative character 
of the older Chamber and seeks to reinforce its contention by a refisrence 
to the minutes of evidence recorded before a sub-committee of the Joint 
Select Committee, presided over by Lord Derby, on the 17th July 1933. 
There it was elicited that some of the members of the United Provinces 
Chamber were lawyers in active practice, and some were landlords, and 
that its Honorary Secretary for a period of fourteen years was a practis- 
ing lawyer, who at the moment was its President. When the point was 
stressed by the United Provinces Chamber’s representative that the 
White Paper recognised it as the Indian Commerce constituency, Lord 
Derby had to remind him that the document in question only reproduced 
the existing electorate which was intended to be “ entirely provisional ” 
and added the significant remark “ through a misunderstanding you 
have made a claim which I do not think can be entirely substantiated 

Our recommendation, 

464. We recognise the importance of concentrating on a single 
sentative association, but unfortunately petty jealousies and unseemly 
squabbles have served to keep these two, bodies apart. Had we been 
satisfied that superiority definitely rests with the older Chamber, we should 
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have unhesitatingly, on the principle of the sMus quo, recommended its 
continuance as the sole electorate, leaving the Merchants’ Chamber to 
amalgamate in course of time, with the United Provinces Chamber. 
But the latter has signally failed to establish its claim to preferential 
treatment. We therefore recommend that the two bodies, w., the 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants’ Chamber, 
United Provinces, shall together form a joint electorate. 

The Punjab. 

Present distribution. 

465. Under the Government of India Act, one seat has been allotted 
in this province to the representatives of ‘‘ Commerce, Industry, Mining 
and Planting In the existing Provincial Legislature the number of 
seats is two, distributed thus : — 

, r (1) The Punjab Chamber of Commerce \ . 

1-1(2) The Punjab Trades Association (Commerce). 

II. Punjab Industries . . . . . . one seat (Industry). 

The existing commerce constituency, as shown above, is composed of 
two organised commercial bodies, whereas the Industry constituency 
contains scattered units made up of registered joint stock companies 
and factories. 

In the White Paper, it is stated in the footnote at page 97 “ the pre- 
viously existing industry constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision and the franchise for it is accordingly omitted”. However, 
the fact remains that the seat now allotted is, under the express terms 
of the Act, a>s much an industry as a commerce seat. 

Proposals of the heal Oovernment. 

466. The Punjab Government originally proposed that the con- 
stituency for the one seat allotted under the Act should consist of, 

(a) 1. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 

2. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and, 

3, The Punjab Trades Association, and, 

{h) Joint Stock Companies registered in the Punjab and having 
a paid up capital of Rs. 1 lakh and over, to represent 
Industry. 

The local Government, in the light of their discussion with us, 
modified their earlier proposal by omitting clause (b) altogether (thus 
preferring associations as electing agencies) and adding to the list of the 
bodies specified in clause (a), the Indian Chamber o£ Commerce, as a 
fourth body. The seat allotted to commerce and industry in the 
Punjab is, under the fooiaiote to the Communal Award, to be filled by an 
preserve this allocation, as well as in view of the importance 
of Indmn Chamber of Commerce, it is essential to combine it with the 
otb^ three bodies for the purpose erf forming a suitable electorate.' 
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467. We accept the Government’s proposal and recommend that the 
Commerce constituencv shall consist of the foDomag Associations — 

1. The Pimjab Chamber of Commerce. 

2. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

3. The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

4. The Punjab Trades Association. 

Bihab. 

468. Under the Government of India Act, four seats are allotted 
in this province to represent Commerce, Industry and allied interests. 
In the existing Council, for the composite province of Bihar and 
Orissa, the number of seats to represent these interests is also four, three 
of them being J&Ued by election by : — 

(1) The Indian Mining Association, 

(2) The Indian Mining Federation, 

(3) The Biar Planters’ Association, 

and the fourth seat by nomination to represent ‘‘ Industry other than 
Planting and Mining”. The system of nomination has been abolished^ 
and all the four seats now assigned to Bihar (without Orissa) are to be 
filled by election. 

Our recommendation, 

469. The local Government reco m mend that the three existing con- 
stituencies should be maintained, and that the fourth seat should be 
assigned to the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. The claim of the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association to a seat, has been negatived by the Government 
on the ground, that the “Sugar industry can obtain representation 
through the Chamber of Commerce.” We fully endorse this view, and in 
the result accept the Government’s recommendation that the four seats 
should be distributed among — 

(1) The Indian Mining Association. 

(2) The Indian Mining Federation. 

(3) The Bihar Planters’ Association, and 

(4) The Bihar Chamber of Commerce. 

The qualifications of electors will be those indicated in Appendix 1% 
to our Eeport, 

The Centbal Pbovinces ajsgd Bebab. 

470. Under the Government of India Act, two seats have been 
allotted in this province to Commerce and Industry. In the Ayi«ting 
provincial Legislature, the number of seats is three. As alrea<fy 
observed, the Indian Franchise Committee recommended the abolition 
of the seat reserved for Mining, on the ground that there was no active 
mining interest in the province, and the Act has aecordingly reduced 
the number of seats from three to two. 
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Our reconmendatiorh, 

471. Weareiiifoimedtliatmthis province tliere is no commercial 
chamber, of standing, and therefore it is necessary that the electorate 
should be formed of all companies, firms and individuals possessing the 
requisite qualification. 

Of the two seats we recommend that one should be assigned to 
the Central Provinces and one to Berar. The qualifications of electors 
will be those indicated in Appendix X to our Eeport. 

Assam. 

472. Under the Act, eleven seats are assigned in this province to 
representatives of commerce and allied interests. In the existing 
Council the number allotted is six and the following is the arrangement 
of the constituencies. 

No. of 
seats. 

planting Assam Valley . . . . . . . . 3 

Do. Surma VaUey .. .. ,, .. 2 

Commerce and Industry (non-territorial) .. .. 1 

In accordance with th^ allocation suggested in the table annexed to 
the foot-note to the Communal Award, the local (Government has re- 
commended the formation of such constituencies as would return eleven 
European and three Indian members. It must be mentioned that 
Assam is one of the three provinces where we have not recommended 
Associations as electing agencies, there being no such associations. 

The eleven seats are destributed under the scheme formulated bythp 
Government, between Planting on the one hand and Commerce and 
Industry on the other, thus : — 

{ European , , 

I ^ 

Indian . . 2 J 

fEuropean (including 1"] 

. Commerce and Industry Mining). ^2 

^Indian . . 1 J 

FUmting, 

473. The (Government propose that there should be separate elec- 
torates for the European and Indian seats and we agree. The existiing 
franchise is : — 

Being the supemtendent or manager of or an engineer ot 
medical ofccer employed on a tea estate in the Assam or 
the Surma Valley as the case may be. V 

Government recommend the retention of this franchise with ^ 
foBawmg qualificaticm 

No tea estate with less than 75 acres of tea under actual cultivaticm 
^ will be classed as an estate for electoral purposes. 

We agree with the recommendation. 
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474. Tlie two seats assigned to Indian Planting should be assigned 
as recommended by the Government : — 

One to the Assam Valley ; and 

One to the Surma Valley. 

475. As regards European Planting, the Government originally pro- 
psed that four seats should go to the Assam Valley, two to the Surma 
Valley, and that there should be one ' floating " seat which could be allotted 
to either valley by the Governor in his discretion after consulting the tea 
industry. With the approval of the Government, and the consent of 
that industry, we recommend that there should be a plural-member 
constituency covering the whole province returning seven members. 

Commerce and Industry seats, 

476. We accept the Government proposal that these seats shall 
cover the whole of the province — ^there being separate electorates for 
Indian and European interests. The existing franchise is : — 

{a) being the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
in Assam, and which is subject to the Provisions of the 
Indian Companies Act, 1911, or a person appointed by the 
owner of such factory for the purpose of voting on his 
behalf; or 

(6) being appointed for the purpose of voting by any company, 
other than a company principally engaged in t^ industry, 
having a place of business in Assam, and having a paid up 
capital of not less than Es. 26,000. 

The Government proposes slight modifications in the franchise mentioned 
above, and our detailed recoromendations have been set out in 
Appendix XI in Volume 11 of our Export. 

Orissa. 

477. One seat has beeaiaflotted under the Government of India Act 
to Commerce and Industry in the newly constituted province of Orissa. 
The local Government recommended that this seat should be filled 
by the Orissa Chamber of Commerce, — a body which we understand, has 
either not come into being, or, is in the process of formation. In the 
absence of any association of standing, we are unable to recommend that 
the membership of a commercial chamber should be a necessary quali- 
fication. 

The qualifications of electors will be those set out in Appendix XTT 
to our Eeport. 

Sum. 

478. Two seats have been assigned under the Act, in the separated 

province of Sind, to the representatives of Commeroo and allied 
interests. The Bombay Government recommes^ that these slmdd 

be allotted to : — 

(1) the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) a combined constituency formed of— 

{a) the Karachi Indian Merchants* Assoeiatkm fwad 
(6) the Karachi Buyers^ mid Shippers* Chamber. 
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European Commerce. 

479. The ELaracH Chamber of Commerce, which at present returns 
member to the Bombay Legislative Council, represents European Com- 
mercial interests. The foot-note to the table annexed to the Conimmial 
Award states that it is expected that initially one of these two seats wDl 
be filled by a European. The position that one European should be 
returned in one of the two seats, was strongly assailed by a co-opted 
member of the Sind Delimitation Committee, but we are not prepared to 
differ from the considered view, on this matter, of the Bombay Grovem- 
ment and the Provincial Committee. 

Indian Commerce. 

480. As regards the representation of Indian Commerce, the Grovem- 
menPs proposal differs vitally from that of the Provincial Committee. 
The Committee observe, that they see no reason why the representation 
of Commerce and Industry in Sind should be limited either to the smgle 
townofKarachi, orto thetwo Associations situated there specified by 
the Government. Later the Co m mittee refers to — 

(1) the Sath Naram Piece-goods Association, which represents 

large commercial interests ; and 

(2) the Sind Work Merchants’ Association representing important 

interests outside Karachi, the business operations of its 
members amounting to crores. 

The Committee, therefore recommend that the Indian Commerce 
Constituency should include all registered Associations with approved 
rules, whetW they be in Karachi, or in the other commercial centres, 
such as Hyderabad, Sukbur, and Shikarpur. A further qualification is 
insisted on, m 2 ., the payment of income-tax on an income of not less 
than Rs. 5,000 for any one year in any of the three years previous to the 
election, the income-tax paid by its employees, being taken into 
account for this purpose in the case of a firm. 

Our recommendation. 

48L The two Associations mentioned by the Government are not, m 
our opinion, fully representative of the Indian commercial interests ia 
Sind. As the Committee rightly pointed out to us, it would be inequitable to 
ignore the very large and varied interests, which not only do not, but 
cannot, in view of the constitutions of those bodies, obtain representation 
through them. We endorse the Conamittee’s view in this respect, but the 
wisdom of combining half a dozen or more bodies, whose standing and 
status are different, whose constitution and qualifications for membership 
are not similar ”, is, as already pointed out, open to grave question. Tl^ 
advantage of using Associations as electing agencies, is, mainly, that th^ 
can s®[id to the legislatures recognised spokesmen '"with a mandate fcom 
^ authority which remains competent to enforce it ”. The object whidh 
k intended to be achieved by recognising organised bodies as electorates? 
is not furthered but firustrat^, by a combination of the kind suggested, of 
a number of unrelated and varied bodies. We are therefore definitely 
of the opinion, that m^bership of a Chamber should not be insisted 

We recommend that the qualifications of electors should be those 
set out in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX, 

We set out below our suggestions for the rules to govern the qualifications of 
electors and candidates in the Commerce constituencies in the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies. 

A, 

Constituencies comprising Associations, Chambers, Sabhas, or like bodies 
(hereinafter referred to as Chambers.) 

1. Qualification of electoes. — ^A person shall be qualified to be included in the 
electoral roll of a Commerce, Industry, Mining or Plantmg constituency (hereinafter 
referred to as “ Commerce Constituency ”) — 

(i) If his name is included in the list cf members for the time being in force 

of the chamber forming such constituency. 

‘ Person ’ shall include a firm, a Hindu joint family concern, an mcorporated 
company or corporation. 

A firm or a Hindu joint family concern or an incorporated company or a cor- 
poration included in the electoral roll of a Commerce constituency, . 
may nominate representatives,* not exceeding three, who shall he entered 
in the electoral roll of such constituency as such representatives, any 
one of whom (but not more than one) shall be entitled to vote for such 
firm, Hindu joint family concern, incorporated company, or corporation. 

Explamtion . — Such representatives shall be — 

(a) in the case of a firm or a Hindu joint family concern, 

any member thereof or a peKon authorised by a power of attorney or letter 
of procuration to sign its name in the ordiaary course of business, and 

(b) in the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, 

any director, managing agent, manager, or secretary thereof, or a person 
authorised on its behalf by a power of attorney or letter of procuration 
to sign its name in the ordinary course of business. 

(ii) and if, 

(a) in the case of a firm, a Hindu joint family concern or an individual, it or 
he is engaged in trade, commerce or industry, and in any one of the five 
income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of the electoral 

' roll has been assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than 

Rs. 10,000 derived from trade, commerce or industry. 

(b) in the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, it is engaged 

in trade, commerce, or industry and possesses a paid up capital of 
not less than Rs. one lakh. 

Explanation . — 

(a) the word ‘ trade ’ shall be deemed to include Banking, Insurance and 
Transport. 

(h) in the case of firms, the aggregate of the incomes of the partners (derived 

from the business of the firm) which have been assessed to income-tax, 
shaJi be deemed to be the income of the firm. 

Provided that no person be qualified to be included in the electoral roll — 

(i) who does not reside or have a place of business in the Province concerned ; 

and 

(ii) who is in arrears with his sulKwription payable to the Chamber (of which 
he is a member) to the end of the finajicial year previous to the preparafaon 
of the electoral roIL 

* The electoral roU should contain the name as elector, of each firm, BSndu 
joint feunily concern, incorporated company, or corporation, as the ca^ may be, 
oppt^te to such entry j^auld appear: the names of ihe representative authorised 
te vote. 

H 
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Provided further that a person who is, or a firm or a joint family concern or an in- 
corporated company or a corporation, which is, a member of two or more Associations 
or Chambers prescribed as Commerce constituencies in the same province, shall be 
qualified to be enrolled in the electoral roll of such one only of those constituecm 
as he or it may elect. 

n. QuALmcATiON OF CANDIDATES.— No person shall be qualified to hold a seat 
in any Provincial Legislative Assembly to represent a Commerce constituency, un- 
less Ms name is entered in the electoral roll of the constituency as an elector, or he 
is a representative entitled to vote on behalf of a firm, a Hindu joint family con- 
cern, an incorporated company, or a corporation, included in the electoral roll (tf 
the constituency. 

Nothing in this rule shall preclude any one representative from standing for 
election and another of the representatives from exercising the right to vote. 

in. A member of a Chamber or a representative of such member, who is not a 
British subject or a subject of an Indian State may vote in the Commerce 
constituency ; but no member, or representative of a member, who is not a British 
subject or -flie subject of an Indian State shall be eligible to hold a seat. 

A subject of an Indian State whether it has acceded to the Federation or not, 
shall be entitled to vote in a Commerce constituency. 

A subject of m Indian State which has acceded to the Federation and of any 
prescribed Indian State which has not so acceded [vide Schedule V, paragraph 1 (a) 
of the Government of India Act] shall be entitled to hold a seat in a Commerce 
constituency. 

B. 

Where Associations have not been recommended for the election ol 
representatives of Commerce. 

Save where the Appendices to this Eeport expressly provide otherwise, the 
qualifications ol electors and candidates shall, mutatis mutandis, be the same aa 
those prescribed above in the case of constituencies comprising Associations. 
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CHAPTEE X.— LABODE. 

Present and proposed representation. 

482. TLe representation allotted to labour in the provincial Legislative- 
Councils under the existing constitution consists of three seats in Bombay, 
two seats in Bengal, and one seat each in the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Assam. In all cases this representation is secured 
by means of nomination by the Governor. Under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 38 seats will be allotted to labour in the fiiture 
Provincial Assemblies. Their distribution is as follows : — 


Madras . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Bombay , . . . . . . . . . 7 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . 8 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Punjab , . . . . . . . . . 3 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . 2 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Orissa . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sind . . - . . . . . . . 1 


483. The Indian I’ranchise Committee, whose view was accepted by 
the third Eound Table Conference and by the Joint Select Committee, 
recommended that these seats should be allotted partly to trade union 
and partly to special labour constituencies. The Government of India 
Act leaves the qualifications of electors and of candidates and the nature 
of the constituencies to be prescribed. 

484. We now turn to the representation of labour in the various pro- 
vinces. The first dfficulty we met was the huge potential electorate, 
spread over a vast area with, except in rare cases, a deplorable lack of 
organization among the workers themselves. In every province, 
the industrial workers extend over the whole province, and no 
scheme can be devised which will on the one hand tend to 
keep the few available constituencies compact and manageable, and, 
on the other, secure adequate representation for the workers en- 
gaged in manual labour. In the province of Assam, for instance, the 
coolies working in the tea gardens alone reside in an area covering more 
than 28,000 square miles and are so numerous (estimated at nearly 
a milli on), and so varied in their racial characteristics that it ih. clearly 
impossible to include them all in the four constituencies which have 
been reserved for the province, except by indirect representation through 
delegates on a scale which would eliminate any contact betwe^ the 
member and Lis constituents, would fail to give the labourer any diredb 
interest in the final election, and would iaevitaWy bc^ attended with 
great adimnistrative difSoulties. 

1 ^ 
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Advantages of trade umons as the electorate, 

486. Out problem would have been simplified bad more advantage 
been taken of the advice given in the report of tbe Eoyal Commission 
on Labour. Tbeir report, and tbat of tbe Indian Franchise Committee, 
issued over three years ago ; and the latter report suggested, as an 
encouragement to the development of trade unions, that any trade union 
which had been registered for six months previous to the first election 
under the new constitution might be recognised for the purpose of 
forming the whole or a part of the electorate. 

486. We are in entire agreement with the view expressed in the report 
of the Eoyal Commission on Labour, and supported by the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee, (Eeport paragraph 244), that “ if special represen- 
tation is to be given to industrial labour, the method which, in our 
view, IS most likely to be effective in securing the return to the 
legislatures of the best representatives of labour is that of 
election by registered trade unions. The working of this method 
should also exercise an important influence on the healthy develop- 
ment of trade unionism. Where only one seat was given, the trade 
unions might elect the member ; where more than one seat was allotted 
to labour, the unions could either be grouped for the purpose in 
separate constituencies, possibly according to industries, or they could 
elect the members jointly. As regards the details, we recommend the 
setting up in each province of a special tribunal to determine before each 
election the weight which should be given to each registered trade 
union. The tribunal might consist of three members, unconnected 
vrith industry or labour, presided over by a high judicial officer. The 
Eegistrar of Trade Unions should not be a member, but should give 
the tribunal such assistance as they require. The grant of the vote should 
be limited to unions which have been registered for not less than one 
year, and it would be the duty of the tribunal after such investigation 
as was necessary in the case of each union to determine the actual pay- 
ing membership and to allocate votes accordingly. We recognise 
that this method may not be everywhere applicable under present 
conditions, and, if it was found to be impracticable in any case, recour^ 
would be necessary for a tune to some other method. In A^sam, for 
instance, where more effective representation of the plantation workers 
is required, different methods will be necessary 

Difficulties in connection with trade unions. 

487, Now despite the impetus which should have been given to the 
organization of labour by this Eeport, and by the Eeport of the Indian 
Franchfee Comroittee, we found that very little success had follow- 
ed ihe attempts made since to organize labour on trade union hues* 
Possibly this was due to various reasons in the different provinces- 
Madras, for example, we were informed that the organizers of trade unicH# 
ran the ri^ of being victaioised by the employers, and that this accounted 
in the main for the lack of interest in that province. In Bihar, at Jamshf^ 
pur,.the Sheffield of India, the first labour organization was formed in 
It was reorganized in 1922 and during the big strike of 1928 it. , 
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recognised by the Company as the official mouthpiece of the men, though 
it had actually ceased to have influence with a large number of strikers. 
The local Government informed us that its influence was broken by the 
Jamshedpur Labour Federation and the Golmuri Tinplate Workers^ 
Umon, founded by a local leader. Since then it has gone steadily 
downhill, and has no existence except on paper. It has practically 
no membership, and the Company has recently decided to evict it 
&om its premises as the Association has paid no rent for three years and 
the office is no longer used for genuine labour* imion purposes. The 
Association has never been registered as a trade union. 

The rival organisations — ^the Jamshedpur labour federation and 
the Tinplate Workers’ union, were registered as trade unions early in 
1929. At the time of registration they had 15,000 and 2,857 members, 
respectively. With the imprisonment of their founder for cheating 
and embezzlement these um*ons collapsed and are no longer in existence. 
Attempts may, no doubt, be made to revive them when he comes out 
of jail. 

The Jamshedpur Metal Workers’ Union is a new organization led by 
a railway labour leader. At first a fusion with the remnants of the 
Labour Association and the Labour Federation was attempted but proved 
infnictuous. The Union was registered in June 1934 and claims a member- 
ship of 1,717. It is stated that its aim is to conduct it on orthodox trade 
union lines avoiding a definite political bias. The employees have recog- 
nised the union. 

The present position, therefore, is that there is only one union in 
existence in Jamshedpur, and that it has a comparatively small member- 
ship. The previous organizations, which had large memberships, have all 
and are completety discredited among the workers. Over 90 
per cent, of the workers in Jamshedpur do not belong to any labour organi- 
zation. It is probable that on release from jail the original founder will 
attempt to re-form his labour federation and it is possible that the 
present union may then dissolve. If a labour seat were allotted now 
to the Metal Workers’ Union it would not be possible to guarantee its 
continued existence till the elections take place. Jamshedpur has 
always been note-worthy for internecine strife between the different 
labour organizations there.” 

488. We have been painfully impressed by the fact that in many 
areas disunion rather than union has followed on the attempts to organize 
labour. This is however not surprising when we remember that the 
structure of the British Trade Union movement to-day in Great Britain is 
the result of development, extending over upwards of a century, of die 
association of work people for the protection of their interests, and 
for the development of collective bargaining. The proc^ of organi- 
sation must take time We were also warned in more than one province 
that labour seats might attract the political adventurer as easy 
to obtain ; and that, by holding out a seat in the legislature as an 
encouragement for the formation of trade unions, we might develop lie 
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political aspect of tiose unions at tte expense of other more benevolent 
activities. At present in India few trade unions exist which can be safely 
declared to be satisfactory or substantial. In some cases the organiza- 
tions appeared to us to exist on paper only ; in others the membersl^ 
is negligible. In the Central Provinces, Bihar, and Madras some workers 
themselves (we give extracts from their evidence in Volume III of otjt 
Keport) were emphatic in their denunciation of trade unions, and 
strongly opposed their enfranchisement. In these circumstances, m 
have found lie delimitation of these constituencies a matter of some difi- 
culty. 

489. Taking the trade unions first, we fully realize the advantages 
of granting representation to labour through well-organized bodies, and 
our aim throughout has been to discover such trade unions as appeared 
to us to be stable and strong and to enfranchise them. In the first place, 
we thought that in this manner we could form constituencies wMck 
would not only represent all kinds of labour found in a province, but wMck 
would also be compact and manageable. Secondly, considering tke 
illiteracy and the backwardness of the workers themselves, we were of 
opinion that the enfranchisement of trade unions would widen the field 
of candidature and would enable such persons to be returned as would 
be intelligent enough to voice the grievances of labour, if any. ¥e 
axe however, constrained to remark that in every province that we visited, 
with one or two exceptions, we were by no means favourably impressed 
by the conditions of management of these organizations. In some cm 
the mere prospect of securing a seat in the future legislative assemblies, 
and in the others the mere self-aggrandisement of the organiser him^lf, 
has been the sole incentive to the setting up of a skeleton union wbick, 
when carefully scrutinized, in no wise fulfilled the needs for whiek 
it had been formed, or served the real interests of those in whose name 
and for whose sake it had been brought into existence. 

490. It was in these circumstances that certain provincial Govem- 
meats, who had given the fullest consideration to the matter, and to whose 
opinion we were bound to attach great weight, expressed their reluota^ 
to recognise as the basis of constituencies unions so fiimsy as those wiki 
alone existed in their respective jurisdictions. In our discussions with 
them, we invariably found that their criticisms of these bodies were based 
on cogent grounds. We urged upon them, however, the desirability hf 
encouraging trade union development so far as possible, and, wherever the 
material for such an experiment appeared to exist, we were as a 
suecesEful in securing the concurrence of the local Government in m 
establisfeinent of a trade union constituency based on whatever trade * 
unions cotiid be safely relied upon. 

G(^%H(m$ to by trade unions for inelusion in the 

ehdorate, 

491. We wish to make itcliix that we have recommended special 
labour constituencies in those cases only in which the creation of trade 
union constituencies was impracticable and in whi^h we found/ th&t 
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there was no otter method of representing labour effectively. Ova 
enquiries revealed 

(1) trade unions which might work successfully for a year or two, 

as at Jamshedpur, but might be split by internal dissen- 
sions ; and 

(2) trade unions, at present unsound, but which might overcome 

initial difficulties, and be worthy of recognition for the 
franchise, as distinct from mere registration. 

492. The problem before us therefore, is whether any arrangement can 
be made by which, as trade unions are formed, or as they disappear, it 
would be possible to ensure their recognition or their disenfranchisement, 
or in other words to confine the franchise to genuine and efficient trade 
unions. 


Our recommendatwns, 

493. We consider that the law as to their supervision and control needs 
some improvement in certain particulars. Under the existing law, which 
is incorporated in the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, as amended by 
Act XV of 1928, Government has no power to inspect the registers of a 
trade union, or to satisfy itself whether the union is functioning properly, 
and whether its accounts are being regularly kept. Nor, as would appear 
from a judgment of the Calcutta ffigh Court, has the Registrar power 
in the case of any union, which may have been declared to be an un- 
lawful association under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to refuse 
registration, if the same association applies again for registration under 
a different name. We, therefore, recommend that the existing law be so 
amended as to invest local Govemm^ts with the power of inspeotmg the 
registers of the trade unions, and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. 

494. It is not our desire to place the trade unions under the control 

of Government, or in any way to deprive them of their independence. 
What we are anxious to ensure is that full materials should be 
available for a tribunal on the lines suggested by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour, and referred to in paragraph 486 above. We re- 
commend that such a tribunal should be constituted by the Grovernor, 
acting in his discretion, in every province in which labour seats exist. 
The object of the tribunal would be to make a yearly review of 
the constituencies which we have recommended to Parliament for the 
labour seats in^each province. If the result of the investigations of the 
tribunal was to show that any union had lost its representative character, 
or for any other reason had ceased to be in a position to fulfil the function 
for which it was designed, or that other unions had come into existence 
which could properly be included in a constituency or could adequately 
replace un-organized labour, a report to this effect, with the recom- 
mendations of the local Gkwemment, could be made if 

necessary after discussion in the legislature under 44^ provi^oaas xi 
section 308 of the Government of Luha Act, 
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495. A tlioroiigli audit such as we suggest m paragraph 493 
the accounts of any trade union, over a period of two years, should 
disclose all the particulars necessary to enable the tribunal to decide 
whether such trade union should be recognised as part of an electorate. 
In course of time we have no doubt that the seats which we now suggest 
should be assigned to “unorganised’’ labour will be converted hy 
the necessary Order in Council into trade union seats. In the present 
state of affairs, and with a view to keep out bogus institutions, we 
consider that only such unions should be recognised for inclusion in 
the electorate as fulfil the following requirements : — 

{i) the trade union should have been in existence for two years 
and have been registered for one year before the date fixed 
for the preparation of the electoral roll , 

(ii) during the year preceding the preparation of the electoral 
roll, its membership should have not fallen below 250 ; 

{Hi) the union must have comphed with any rules under the Trade 
Unions Act providing for the inspection of books by the 
Eegistrar and for professional audit ; 

{w) its fulfilment of the preceding conditions should have been 
attested by the tribunal to be appointed by the Governor. 

Method of election to trade imion seats. 

496. As noted above, trade unions vary internally, not only in efB.ciency 
but also in size, from the North-W estern Eailway Union in the Punjab, 
with a membership of 40,000, to those small unions, 32 of which were 
started in a hurry in order to provide a hopeful organiser with a claini 
justifying a trip to Geneva. The question whether the election 
should be by direct or indirect voting is therefore important. In the case 
of railway unions, which are the largest, it should be possible to hold 
direct elections with the assistance of the railway authorities. In the 
case of these unions there is a difficulty that they extend over two or 
three provinces ; e.g., the Bengal Nagpur Eailway Union has its head- 
quarters in Bengal, with branches in Madras, Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vin(^s. The East Indian Eailway runs through fom provinces. We are 
of opinion that the electoral registers must be confined to the province 
in which the union is registered, and that those members of the union 
who reside in other proTOces should not be able to give their vote. We 

admit that this is unsatisfactory also as affecting the question of candi- 
dature. If the administration of the unions was placed on a more 
^tisfactory basis as we have suggested above, we think it should be possi- 
ble to allow the executive of the union or of a series of unions to select the 
member. But the time is not yet ripe for this. 

Q^i>(dijwaMons of dectors, md meOwi of election^ in labour constitu^encies 
other a 'plariMion labour constitu&rycy, 

surest that the qualifications for an elector in a labour 
cm^tuency (other than a plantation labour constituency), with which we^ 
deal separately, diould, so far as possible, be the same throughout Indi^;.^ 
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There has not been in point of fact any very marked diflerence between 
the proposals of various local Governments on this point. Where the 
election is to be indirect, whether in a trade union constituency or in ab 
unorganized labour constituency, an electoral roll must be prepared by the 
employer, whether the manager of a railway, a mine or a factory, 

498- We recommend that in any labour constituency, whether trade 
union or special labour, an individual should be entitled to vote either 
at an election of candidates to an electoral college, in cases in which the 
seat is filled by indirect election, or direct in cases in which election is 
direct, subject to his satisfying the following conditions : — 

(1) that he has attained the age of 21 years and is a British subject 

or a subject of a prescribed Indian State ; 

(2) that he has had a place of residence in the province for six 
months immediately preceding a date to be fixed by the local 
Government. Seamen should be e.xempted from this resi- 
dential qualification; 

(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, that he belongs to a 
registered trade union included in the constituency, and that 
on the date of the preparation of the electoral roll, he has 
been a member of the union, and, in the case of an ordinary 
member, has paid up his subscription for the preceding 
twelve months. Member ” includes an honorary member 
or an oflScial ; 

(4) in the case of a special labour constituency, that he has been 

in continuous employment in a factory or a mine, on a rail- 
way, a dockyard or harbour, or in any other industrial 
establishment registered tmder the Indian Factories Act, or 
the Indian Mines Act, for a pericd of not less than 180 days 
in the twelve months preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral roll, on a salary of not less than Es, 10 or not 
more than Es. 300 a month. This period it may be neces- 
sary to vary in accordance with the conditions prevailing in 
different provinces In provinces in which there are no trade 
union seats, a member of a registered trade union in the 
constituency area should however be eligible for admission 
to the electoral roll of a special labour constituency. 

(5) that he is not employed in a clerical, supervisory, recruiting, 

or administrative capacity (see paragraph 606 below). 

499. We recommend further that in oases in which an individual 
possesses the qualifications which will entitle him to vote either in a 
trade union or m a special labour constituency in the same province, 
he should be eligible to be included in the electoral roll one cmisti- 
tuency only, the choice being left to him. 

600. We wish finally to record that we are strongly in favour of direct 
election, whether in trade union or in special labour constituencies, unless 
there are quite decisive practical difficulties in arrangiog for this Direct 
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election, other considerations apart, has the peat advantage of estab- 
lishing contact between the constituent and his member in a way wiici 
is not practicable in the case of indirect election. Save in the case of 
certain constituencies in Bombay, and in Bengal, we have ^cordhgly 
recommended direct election in the trade umon constituencies. In aH 
provinces in which there are special labour constituencies, we recommend 
that election should be direct. 

Qualificdtions of ca^ndidates. 

501. In provinces in which there are both trade union and spedal 
labouc constituencies, a candidate should be required to have attained 
'the age of 25 years ; to satisfy the other conditions laid down in theliftili 
Schedule to the Government of India Act ; and to be an elector either in 
the constituency for which he stands or in any other labour consh- 
tuency in the province. 

502. In provinces in which there are no trade umon seats, such as 
Orissa, a candidate should be required to have satisfied the same cona- 
tions as in those provinces in which there are both trade union and special 
labour constituencies. We recommend, however, in addition, that 
honorary members or officials of registered trade umons in such provinces 
who satisfy the requirements set out in paragraph 498 above, should also 
be eligible to stand as candidates in the special labour constituencies. 

In the case of the first election an honorary member or official as defined 
in the Trade Unions Act should he required to have been connected with a 
recognized trade union for a period of twelve months previous to the date 
fixed for the preparation of the electoral register, in order to ensure, if he is 
standing for a trade union constituency, that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the working of the union, and in any event that he has had sufficient 
time to become familiarized with the labour force. In subsequent elec- 
tions it might be wise to extend this period to two years. We would fix 
the deposit to be required from candidates at Rs. 250 except in the case 
of those candidates who are genuine manual workers in which we would 
fix it at Rs. 50. We recognize that the qualification we suggest may in 
most cases have the effect of requiring honorary members or officials 
of trade unions to pay the higher rate. But our object is essentially to 
facilitate candidature by persons directly engaged in industrial labour, 
and with this object in view, the case for the difierentiation in question 
is, in our view, a good one. 

503. The arrangements which we propose will admit of trade union 
officials standing for a special labour seat. We are aware that some 
local pvemments consider that they should not be allowed so to stand, 
while in Volume III of our Report will be found representations from lie 
Madura liabour Union and the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employe^* 
Union in Madras showing that this proposal has its opponents also in the 
ranks of labour. Nevertheless, after hearing witnesses who appeared 
on behalf of trade unions, some of whose evidence will be found in Yolume 
in of our Repoort, and havij^ r^ard to the great difficulty that might he 
experienced in some provinces in obtaining an efficient representative 
the raiite of unorganized labour, we consider that honorary 
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of trades unions, or their ofGLcials, should be eligible to stand as candi- 
dates in an unorganized labour constituency. Different qualifications 
both for the candidate and elector are proposed in the case of plantation 
labour seats with which we deal separately in paragraphs 648 to 569 below. 

Position of women, 

604. Our enquiries show that the number of women employed on 
factories or on the railways is negligible. Legislation debars their 
emplojment in the mines. It is not therefore necessary to prescribe any 
special qualifications in the case of women. 

Position of supervisory staff in relation to labour constituencies. 

505. The Indian Ib:anchise Committee recommended (Report, para- 
graph 251) that the clerical and supervisory staff should be excluded from 
the electorate in special labour constituencies, but they expressed their 
readiness to admit foremen, sardars, jobbers, mistries, and other persons 
of similar standing to the electoral roll. The Committee was divided 
as to the qualifications of candidates, but certain of its members thought 
it desirable to provide that sardars, jobbers, head jobbers and persons 
standing in a similar relation to workers should not be eligible to stand 
as candidates for special labour constituencies. 

506. The question of the position of supervisory and clerical staff in 
relation to labour constituencies has attracted considerable attention in 
our investigations. Wc are strongly of opinion, in the light of the 
evidence tendered to us, and of the discussions which we have held, that 
it is desirable to exclude from the electoral roll in special labour consti- 
tuencies, and so from candidature in any labour constituency, those persons 
who are employed on supervisory, recruiting, clerical or administrative 
work. It is not unfortunately pra^icable to frame a satisfactory schedule 

the various types of employees who would come under the restaiction we 
now suggest, since titles such as sardar, mistry, jamadar and the like imply 
different functions and duties in various provinces. All we can do 
is to indicate the general principle which we consider should be 
applied, and to leave it to the provisions of Grovernor’s Rules to lay down 
in more precise details the individuals to be so excluded. We recognize 
that difficulties may from time to time arise m border line cases, although 
as a rule they should not be serious. But to provide for such border 
line cases, we consider that where the registering officer or the returning 
officer is in any doubt on the question whether an individual should or 
should not be admitted to the electoral roll or to candidature in a special 
labour constituency, the matter should be referred to the Governor, whose 
decision in his discretion should be final. 

Provincial proposals. 

507. The proposals of the different provinces for the allocation of 

their labour seats, and the nature of the constituencies to be formed, 
with our recommendations on them, are as follows : — . ‘ 

Madras. 

508. Six seats have been set aside in this province for representatives 
of labour. The total membership of roistered tede unions in the 
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province at the end of 19’34was 24,998, comprised in 32 unions. Ofthesfr 
18 were in Madras City, with a total membership of 18,436, the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Eailway Employees’ Union and the Madras 
Textile Mill Workers’ Union respectively accounting for 11,982 and 2,875 
out of this total. The average number of workers in registered factories 
in 1933 was 138,000 ; the approximate number of persons employed on 
plantation labour was over 100,000. 

509. The question of the constituencies to be formed to fill the seats 
allotted to labour in the presidency of Madras has been the subject of very 
close investigation both by the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
and by the local Government. The main questions in issue have through- 
out been — 

(а) whether any, and if so how many, seats should be assigned to 

trade union constituencies, and the electorate in such consti- 
tuencies ; 

(б) the electorate for the seats to be filled from special labour 

constituencies. 

{a) Trade union constituencies. 

610. The Labour sub-committee of the Provincial Committee, bear- 
ing in mind the terms of the reference made in paragraph 128 of the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report to the nature of the constituencies 
to represent labour, originally, though with considerable diffidence, 
suggested that one seat should be allotted to trade unions. The 
Provincial Committee recommended that the number of trade union 
seats should be increased to two, and that the second should be allotted 
to textile trade unions in certain districts. The local Government, differ- 
mg from their Co mm ittee, expressed the view, however, in publishing 
its recommendations in the press, that trade unions should not be re- 
cognized as constituencies for the election of representatives of labour, 
partly for the reason that trade unions are not yet sufidciently established 
in the various industries in this country, and partly for the reason that 
a system of representation through trade unions is foreign to the political 
system from which the Indian constitution is derived ”. They expressed 
the^ view that, even though trade unions were not given direct represen- 
tation, the umons would nevertheless ‘‘ bring their influence to bear on 
elections in labour constituencies, and that members of trade unions 
would come forward as candidates in those constituencies ”. The Pro- 
vincial Committee, after consideration of the representations received 
from the public, and of the views expressed by the local Government, 
acscepted those views, and recorded that their previous recommendation 
allotting two seats to trade unions ‘‘ was prompted largely 
by what it r^arded as the almost mandatory terms of the Joint Parlia- 
mentey Committee’s recommendation on the subject ’ and that in their 
opinion, unl^ it was mandatory to create trade union constituencies, 
^ was undesirable to allot any seat or seats to trade unions in view of th® 
^^nces of opinion on the subject in the labour force itself, the 
ajdiSerent manner in which many of the unions are managed, and the 
eompaiativety small number erf employees in organized industries who 
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members of trade unions Tliej accordingly recommended that all 
the six seats should preferably be assigned to special labour constituencies, 
and their views were accepted by the local Government, who remarked 
that '' in most cases the unions now in existence are not representative 

of the industry as a whole Amongst industrial workers opinion is 

divided on the question whether unions should be recognised as consti- 
tuencies. The members of the unions constitute a very small proportion 
of the workers in any industry. Most of the unions are managed in a 
manner which can only be regarded as unsatisfactory They held 
definitely the view that registered trade unions in the Presidency could 
not be relied upon to return representatives who would have the confidence 
of labour as a whole. 

Our recommendations, 

511. We feel that there is much force in certain of the criticisms of 
trade union organization in the Madras Presidency advanced by the Pro- 
vincial Dehmitation Committee and by the local Government. We can 
not, for all that, feel satisfied that there is any justification for refusing to 
allot some at any rate of the labour seats in the future Legislative As- 
sembly to trade union constituencies. The number of members of regis- 
tered trade unions is, as stated above, very large. Admittedly those 
unions are scattered, the interests which they represent are to some 
extent diverse, and we agree that no case can be established in present 
conditions either for trade union constituencies to cover all those areas 
in the Presidency which contain registered trade unions, or for the allo- 
cation of any substantial number of labour seats to trade union consti- 
tuencies. iiter exhaustive discussion with the local Government and 
with the Provincial Committee, and m the Kght of the evidence tendered 
to-us at Madras, we are however of opinion that two seats should be allot- 
ted to trade unions. We would assign the first to registered railway trade 
unions in the Presidency, vrith an electorate consisting of some 15,000 
voters, and the second to registered trade unions of textile workers in the ' 
City of Madras, with a voting strength of approximately 3,000. 

(b) Special labour constituencies. 

512. There remam for allocation four seats, and we agree that these 
four seats should be filled from special labour constituencies of the tj^ie 
envisaged by the Indian Pranchise Committee, the electors in which 
should possess the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of our Beport. 
There has throughout been no material difference pf opinion in Madras 
as to the interests to which these seats should be assigned, and we recom- 
mend, in accordance with the general view of the local Government 
and of the Committee, that they should be assigned as follows : — 

(1) Textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar ; 

(2) Dock and factory labour (excluding textile and railway labour) 
in the City of Madras and the district of Chmgleput ; 

(3) Dock and factory labour in oertain centres in the distaScts d 

Vizagapatam and East Godavari ; . . - 

(4) Factory labour in certain selected centres in the districts of 
West Godavari, Kistna and Gunter.* 
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The electorate in the first cx)nstituency will be some 23,000 ; in the 
second approximately 14,000 ; in the third 9,000 ; and in the fomth 5 oqq 
W e may add that, before formulating our conclusions, we discussed 'with 
the local Government whether it was possible to form a plantation labour 
constituency, and we agreed with them, in the light of their explanations, 
that this was not practicable. We have given careful consideration to the 
manageability of the constituencies which we propose, whether trade 
union or special labour We are satisfied that they should be manageable. 
Election will in all cases be direct. 

Bombay. 

613. Seven seats have been set aside in this province for representa* 
tives of labour. There are 43 registered trade unions in Bombay 
with a membership of 89,000. There are in addition 16,000 workerg 
in unregistered trade unions. The average number of workers in 
perennial factories in Bombay is some 322,000. 

614. The question of the representation of labour is one of particular 
importance in Bombay, with its very large industrial population and the 
serious labour problems to which a large and concentrated industnal 
population inevitably from time to time gives rise. The Bombay Govern- 
ment have always taken a close interest in labour questions. They have 
for many years maintained a special Labour Bureau, and an organized 
system of compiling labour statistics, and they are in close touch with 
labour developments. 

515. In contrast to Madras, opinion in the Presidency of Bombay, 
both public and ofl&cial, has consistently been very strongly in favour 
of fillin g the seats allotted to labour exclusively from trade union consti- 
tuencies. Not only have trade unions reached a relatively high degree 
of development m Bombay, but the local Government, whose view 
appe^ to have general support, are strongly of opinion that, m the 
conditions of the Presidency, special labour constituencies are not 
practicable. The main arguments advanced by them against special 
labour constituencies are, it may be added, firstly that if they were 
provided in addition to trade union constituencies (and admittedly there 
must be a certam number of trade union constituencies), they would add 
little to the number of labo'urers who would be enfranchised either in 
ordinary 'territorial consti'tuencies or in 'trade union constituencies ; and 
secondly, that so large a proportion of the indus'trial workers in Bombay 
is employed in seasonal factories, for periods too short to enable them te 
satisfy ^e electoral requirement that they should have been confc 
employed for the six months prior to the preparation of tha 
electoral roll, that the^ system of special labour constituencies would be 

51fi. As mdieated’ above, we share the view of the Royal Comniie- 
sion on Indian Labour and of the Indian Franchise Committee that, whcae 
pdl organized and representative ^^ade 'unions are in existence, they forai 

mmk sa^isfactcuy basis of representation for kboux.' White nfilf 
esn&efy satisfied that the regisl^jed 'tirade uni<ms in the Bopabay Preai* 
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deucy are not in some respects at the present moment defective, we are 
of opinion that, broadly speaking, they are sufficiently well organized 
and sufficiently representative in character to have a right to claim the 
bulk, if not all, of the seats assigned to labour in the Presidency under the 
Government of India Act, and, as already stated, that view is strongly held 
by the local Government, by the Provincial Delimitation Committee, 
and, so far as we can judge, by the general public. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

517. The specific recommendations advanced to us were that the 
seven seats available should be assigned to the following trade union 
constituencies : — 


Serial 

No. Title. 

Membersbip. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

1 -Gujarat Textile Labour Unions 

27,000 

1 

2 Bombay City and Suburban Textile Labour Unions . . 

3,835 

1 

3 Deccan and K^miatak Textile Labour Unions 

214 

1 

4 Railway Unions in the Presidency 

21,484 

2 

5 Registered Trade Unions of Seamen, Dock workers and 
Port Trust employees 

28,060 

1 

6 Remaining Trade Unions . . 

7,561 

1 


Our re(xmrnsndation. 

518. We agree, after full discussion with the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee and with the Government of Bombay, that a case has been 
for the allocation propo^ in (2), (4) and (5) above. As 
legar^ the Gujarat Textile Trade Unions, we are of opinion, after careful 
examination with the local Government that two seats instead of one 
should be allotted to textile unions in Ahmedabad. Of these the most 
important in the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. This body, 
though it has only recently been registered, is, we understand, well- 
orgamzed and well-run. It has a membership of over 24,000 and it has a 
good record m connection with the textile labour force in Ahmedabad. 

619. There remains one seat for disposal. Under the local Govern- 
ment’s recommendation, this would have been allotted to the Deccan and 
Kamatak Textile Labour Unions, We found it impossible to justify the 
allocation of a separate seat to organizations which were still in so early 
a stage of development, and the membership of which was no more than 
214, more particularly when in the Sholapur area, which would be covered 
by the seat in question, there are some 18,000 persons in perenni^ fac- 
tories who are not covered by any register^ tr^e union. Ube area m 
questirai. appears to us to be in an eminent degree the type c^area yriridi 
tile Indian Pranchise CcHsmittee lad in mmd when they obseeved m 
pmragraph 246 cf thdbc Report ihat " It would ... in our view be 
contrary to tte interests of the labour populairion as a whote to piesaabe 
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representation thxongli trade unions as tlie sole method of representa- 
tion of labour and to offer them no alternative. There are cases where 
trade unions do not exist, or are too weak to be entrusted with the func- 
tion of representation’’. After examination of the rival claims of the 
trade unions in Bombay, with a membership of 7,561, which would not he 
covered by any of the seats already referred to, we unhesitatingly reached 
the conclusion that the claims to labour representation of the Sholapur area 
were incontestable. We accordingly expressed the view to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay that the seventh labour seat should be assigned to a 
special constituency of unorganized textile labour m Sholapur City, and, 
after discussion with us, they have accepted our suggestion. 

520. The following table shows the constituencies which we 
recommend. 

Serial Title. Membersliip. No. of seats. 

No. 

1 Textile labour unions m Ahmedabad 

2 Bombay City and Suburban Textile labour 

Unions .. 

3 Railway Unions in the Presidency of Bombay 

(excluding the Port Trust Railway) 

4 Registered Trade Unions of seamen, dock workers, 

and Port Trust employees 

6 Sholapur special labour constituency 

Method of election. 

521. Election will be direct in the first two const tuencies andinthe^ 
Sholapur special labour constituency. It will be indirect in constituendes 
Nos. 3 and 4. The local Government are strongly in favour of an electoral 
college of delegate selected by the trade unions forming the constituency, 
and they originally contemplated that the detailed arrangements for 
the election should be left to the trade unions concerned. In deference 
to our objections, they now agree that the Eegistering and Eetuming 
Ofdcers in labour constituencies should be ofdcers of Government. After 
discussion with them, though with some hesitation, we accept their pro- 
j>osal for the method of election. We may add that the local 6ovemmen| 
informed us that they saw strong objection to election by the executive 
of trade unions, and that they were in entire agreement with us as to lie 
de^rability of strengthening the provisions of the Trade Unions Acti 
to place Government in a position to obtain reliable information as , 
t|be strength, composition and financial stability of the unions to hS 
included in a trade union electorate. They saw no strong objection ffe’ 
requiring that even on the occasion of the first election under the ne^ 
co^titation, a registered trade union should be required to have 
existen^ for not less than a year in order to qualify for inclusion iu 


27.000 2 

3,835 1 

28,484 2 

28,060 1 

15.000 I 
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Bengal. 

522. Eight seats have been set aside in this province for the repre- 
sentation of labour. The industrial population of Bengal appears to 
exceed a million people. In the year ending 31st March 1934, there 
were 46 registered trade unions in Bengal, with a membership of 
80,000. In the year 1934, the average number of workers in factories 
was 480,000. Of these 429,000 were employed in perennial factories, no 
fewer than 393,000 of that number being in the metropolitan manufac- 
turing area. 

Proposals of the local QovemYmnt 

523. While Madras were strongly opposed to the creation of any 
trade union constituency, and Bombay almost equally strongly opposed 
to special labour constituencies, opinion in Bengal has consistently 
supported the allocation of a small number of seats to trade union con- 
stituencies, the bulk of the labour seats being allotted to special labour 
constituencies. The Committee and the local Government have 
throughout been of opinion that two seats should be allotted to con- 
stituencies consisting of registered trade unions, and that the remaining 
six should be assigned to special labour constituencies, one of which 
should be set aside for plantation labour. 

The trade union seats. 

524. We deal first with the trade union seats. Having regard to the 
large number of members of registered trade unions in the Presidency 
of Bengal, the proposal to allot two seats for trade union constituencies 
may, at first sight, appear inadequate ; and while that proposal has the 
support of the local Government, of the overwhelming majority of the 
Provincial Committee, and, so far as we can judge, of pubhc opinion 

m the Presidency, trade union leaders in Bengal have strongly 
urged that at least four seats should be allotted to registered unions. 
The local Government inform us, however, that they have approached 
this que.stion from the point of view that their duty is to devise the best 
possible method of representing labour : that they have proceeded on 
the basic assumption, as to the correctness of which we entirely agree, 
that '' in the allotment of labour seats, whether in territorial or registered 

trade umon constituencies, the labour must be suf&ciently well 

organised to permit of its making workable as weE as representative 
constituencies ; that they are strongly of opinion that direct represen- 
tation is the best method in the conditions of Bengal ; and that, as direct 
representation can be arranged so as to cover the major part of labour 
employed in factories in the Presidency, special labour constituencies are 
preferable to trade union constituencies as the basis of representation. 
An additional argument advanced by them is that the constituencies 
which they propose are so feamed as to cover all important cfoeses of 
labour in Bengal, and that the main classes of labour which are not 
sented in the special labour constituencies can be represented the 

registered trade union seats. They recommend that ^e two tebde union 
seats should be allotted, one to registered unions of railway workers, 
with a memberghip of some 40,000, and the to registered umems 
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of water transport workers, with a membership of some 25,000. These 
two classes of uoion cover 65,000 out of 79,000 workers in registered 
unions in Bengal. 


Our recommendation, 

525. We gave special attention to the question whether a case did not 
exist for assigning a large number of seats to registered trade unions; 
but after discussion with the local Government and with witnesses who 
appeared before us, we are of opinion that the local Government’s pro- 
posals are the right ones and we recommend them for acceptance. 

TJie s^pedal labour cmistituendes, 

526. The local Government recommend that the six remaining labour 
seats should be allotted to special labour constituencies, three of which 
should be assigned to factory wmrkers in specified districts, one to colhery 
workers, one to registered factories in Calcutta and the Sadar sub-division 
of the 24 Parganas district, and one to plantation labour in the Jalpaigun 
and the Darjeeling districts. We deal separately below with the seat 
assigned to plantation labour. In all other respects, we regard the pro- 
posals of the local Government, which appear to have general support 
in the province, as suitable, and we recommend them for adoption. A 
detailed statement of the constituencies will be found in Appendix V 
of Volume II of our Report. 

527. The local Government propose to appoint of&cials as Registering 
and Returning officers in the labour constituencies, whether trade union 
or special labour. As regards the method of election, they strongly lUge 
that in the case of trade unions, election should be by the executive, 
the weightage to be given to a union to depend on the number of its 
members, who satisfy certain requirements, and w^ho have paid 
up their subscriptions, over a given period. We are not wboHj; 
satisfied that this is a satisfactory course. But in deference to 
the strongly expressed view of the local Government, we are pT<^ 
pared to accept it. Election, in the case of the special labour consti- 
tuencies will be direct. 

The United Provinobs. 

628. Three seats have been assigned to representatives of labour in tte 
United Provinces. There were five registered trade unions in the Unit^ 
Provinces in the year ending 31st March 1934, with a total membership 
of some 8,(X)0, In 1934, the average number of workers employed iu 
registered factories was some 113,000. 

The trade union constituency, . \ 

529,^ The local Government, whose views are generally accepted by 
the Provincial Committee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade: 
unions, to comprise all the registered trade unions in the province, and 
two to special laboux constituencies. Election in the trade union consfe 
teocy would be direct,- by an electorate consisting of those membeps. 
of the umon who have paid their subscription for a year previous to jic 
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date fixed for the preparation of tlie electoral roll. Representalao^ 
have, it is true, been advanced suggesting on tbe one band that all tbe 
seats’ should be allotted to trade umons, and on the other that they 
should be assigned exclusively to special labour constituencies. We agree 
however with the local Government that, in the conditions of the Umted 
Provinces, in which there are only some five registered trade unions, 
with the relatively small membership referred to above, there is no case 
for establishing more than one trade union constituency, more particularly 
as the trade unions in question are, we are informed, poorly organised. 

The special lahcnir constituencies, 

530. The local Government propose that one of the special labour con- 
stituencies should be assigned to the representation of industrial factory 
labour in Cawnpore, which is the chief industrial centre of the provmce, 
with some 40,000 factory employees, and one to the representation of 
industrial labour in the four cities of Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and AUaha^ 
bad. These proposals have been generally accepted in the province, and 
we regard them as suitable. Election in these constituencies will be 
direct. The electorate in the Cawnpore constituency would be^ about 
35,000, and in the Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad constituency 
about 26,000. The electorate will be con&ied to labourers employed in 
registered factories in the constituency area. 

531. We may record that the local Government favour the establish- 
ment of a tribunal on the lines suggested by the Eoyal Commission on 
Indian Labour, and that they are equally in favour of tightening up the 
law in regard to the inspection of trade umons, and of requiring an 
annual Grovernment audit of trade unions. 

The Punjab. 

S3S. Three seats are reserved for representatives of labour in this pro- 
vince. The Punjab contains one very large registered trade umon, 
the North Western Railway Union, the naembership of which is imder- 
stood at the present time to be some 40,000. There are in addition a 
number of small trade unions of minor importance. The average 
number of workers employed in registered factories in 1933, the last year 
up to which figures are available, was 48,000, of whom some 18,000 
appear to have been employed in seasonal factories. 

The trade union constitumcy, 

533. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com- 
mittee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade umons and two to 
special labour constituencies. We heard considerable evidence from re- 
presentatives of labour organizations in the province on the questions, first 
of the adequacy of the representation proposed to be allotted to trade 
unions, and secondly of the electorate for the trade umon seat or seats. 
We have very carefully investigated the position of the various trade 
unions in the province, their membership, the period for which they have 
been in existence, and the extent to which they can be r^arded as 
perly representative. We have as a result reached the conclusion that 
the proposal of the local Government to allot one seat to a roistered tede 
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tmion constituency is the right one. As regards the electorate for ^ 
seat in question, we are of opinion that the right course is to assign the 
seat to the North Western Railway Union, subject to its complying ^^th 
the requirements suggested in paragraph 495 above. We would, 
however, in accordance with the view expressed in paragraph 495 
above, confine the electorate to members of the union who have a resi- 
dence in the Punjab, and we would exclude members who are resident in 
other provinces. It will, we think be agreed that for a provincial seat 
such as is now under consideration, this is the only proper coxuse. We 
felt some doubt as to whether we should not extend the constituency so 
as to include all registered trade unions in the province. Butin tie 
first place, we do not regard any of the trade unions in question as of sucl 
a standing, or of such stability, as to form a very suitable element in a 
labour electorate, and it is in any case inevitable that the trade union 
constituency, given the size and importance of the North Western 
Railway Union, should be dominated by that umon. 

The special lahouT constituencies, 

634. The local Government are opposed to the enfranchisement of 
seasonal labour, and we accept their view that the administrative and 
other difficulties in enfranchising labour of this class are decisive. Tlie 
constituencies which they originally proposed to us, with the concur- 
rence of the Provincial Committee, covered in one case (East Punjab Labour 
Constituency) eighteen districts of the province, and contained an esti- 
mated electorate of some 22,000. The second constituency covered 
eleven districts and had an estimated electorate of some 20,000. 

Our recommendation, 

535. In our view the right course in dealing with the seats reserved 
for labour, as with the seats reserved for women, is to aim at devisiiig 
compact and manageable constituencies on such a basis that a represen- 
tative electorate will return a representative member to the provinciid 
Assembly. Constituencies scattered in one case over eighteen districts, 
and in the other over eleven districts, each of these districts containing 
a number of scattered labour units of varying size, do not, in our view, 
conform to these principles, and we are unable to regard them as suitable. 
We accordingly examined the matter in close detail with the Punjab 
Government, who urged that the difficulties which we anticipated mi^ 
be less substantial than at first sight appeared, since a candidate 
would probably be put up by a particular political party, which 
would pay his expenses and enable him to travel round the whole 
of his eonstituency. That may well be so. But it does not rein(Wf 
the objection we see to constituencies of the type now under con^ 
deration. It is extremely difficult in a scattered constituency, compo^ 
of small umts, for the electorate to make its wishes and desires ^ 
and, unless at the cost of a large expenditure of time, energy 
monev, it is equally difficult for even the most enthusiastic member. 
ieiraiT» continually in touch with the various currents of opinion 
^ coii tituents. In these circumstances, after discussion with the 
Gevemment, we recommend that the constituencies should be 
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to persons employed in registered factories and mines in the following 
disliicts : — 

(а) JuUundur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur. 

(б) Jhelnm, Rawalpindi and Attock. 

The total electorate in the first constituency is estimated at some 
5,500 and in the second constituency at some 4,600. Election would be 
direct. The local Government, while they still remain of opmon that 
flifiiT own proposals are preferable, are prepared to accept the (Mnsti- 
taencies in question, and we accordmgly recommend them for acceptance. 

We would add that the local Governinent agree as to the 
desirability of makiTig special provision on the lines referred to 
graph 493 of our Report, and that the Registering andRetormng Officer* 
ia all these constituencies will be officers of Government. 

BtEAB. 

636. Three seats are assigned to labour iu the Bihar Legisktive 
Assembly. One seat in the Federal Assembly is also allotted to Bihar 
labour. In the year ending 31st March 1934, there were four registered 
trade unions in Bihar and Orissa with a total membership of between 
4,000 and 5,000. The total membership at the present time appears 
to be rather more than 8,000. The average number of workers m 
registered factories in the province in 1934 was 72,000. Bihar contoms 
one large industrial centre, Jamsliedpur, while there are also important 
mining interests in the districts of Manbhum and Hazaribagh, 

Proposals of the local Government, 

5S7. The local Crovernment recoromended to us that all three seats 
shodd assigned to special labour constituencies. We formed the 
opinion, iowver, tiiiat, small as was apparently the relative importance 
of the registered trade unions in the province, it was desirable at any 
rate to try the experiment of creating a trade union constituency, and 
we strongly urged this on the local Government, with particular 
reference to the possibility of basing a constituency either on the Jamsbed- 
pur Metal Workers union, with a membership of about 2,000, or on the 
unions in the Dhanbad sub-division, which claim a membership 
of about 6,700. 

538. In the circumstances described in paragraph 486 above, 
local Government regard it as impracticable to create a trade union consti- 
tuency in Jamshedpur, and we a<X 3 ept their view. They would still 
prefer to fill all three seats in the Provincial Assembly from special labour 
constituencies, and they are not in favour of establishing any trade umon 
seat. They remark that though tiie number of trade union members 
has increased since the date of the enqtmes of the Indian Franchise Oon> 
mittee, it is not certain that the unions are really stable and perm^ 
nent bodies. Past experience shows that their fall is often more rapri 
than their rise. The local Government do not therefore think that the 
representation of labour through trade umons wffl be m pal as throng 
special constituencies. However if the Oommiltee on a 
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union constituency, the local G-overnment would agree to one sneli 

constituency, but it is not to be thought that they recom. 

mend this mode of election or give their cachet to this method of 
popularizing these bodies The constituency which the local Govern- 
ment express their readiness in these circumstances to accept would 
be based on the trade unions in the Dhanbad Division referred to above. 

539. We gi‘eatly regret that m the case of an important labour 
centre such as the Jamshedpur-Monghyr-Jamalpur area, there should 
he no trade umon sufficiently representative, and with a sufficient 
prospect of permanence, to justify us in recommending its adoption as a 
basis of a constituency. While recognizing the local Governments 
strong preference for special labour constituencies, we are nevertheless 
of opinion that there is justification, given the size of the trade union 
electorate in Dhanbad, for allotting one trade union constituency to 
that area. 

540. As mentioned above, one seat is allotted to Bihar labour in the 
Federal Assembly. The local Government, in agreement with their 
Provincial Committee, have suggested to us that this seat should be 
included in a rotatmg series with the three seats allotted to labour in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be assigned on 
the occasion of the first election to the representation of mining labour 
in the Manbhum area. We have indicated elsewhere the strong objec- 
tions of principle which as a general rule we see to rotation. But in tie 
light of our discussion with the local Government, we do not press those 
objections in the case of the Bihar labour seats, and we think that there 
would be advantage in an arrangement such as is proposed, which would 
have the beneficial effect of making separate representation available for 
labour in all the important industrial areas of the province. We accordr 
ingly recommend that the local Government’s proposal be accepted. 
The precise arrangements contemplated for the rotation of these seats 
are set out in Appendix IX in volume II of our Report. Consequent 
on our acceptance of the proposed trade union constituency for 
the Dhanbad area, which will cover the minin g labour in tb 
Manbhum district, we propose that the trade union seat which we 
recommend for Bihar should be that to be allotted to the Fedend 
Assembly on the occasion of the first election. Our specific recommenda- 
tions for the four labour seats in Bihar are in these circumstances as 
follows ; — 

Special labour constituencies, 

(1) Jamshedpur factory labour . . . . 1 seat 

(2) Monghyr-Jamalpur factory labour . . 1 seat 

(3) Hazaribagh mining labour . . . . 1 seat ^ 

Trade union corhstituericy, ' ^ 

(4) Bettered mining and colliery trade 

umons in the Dhanbad suh-division . . 1 seat 

The estimated number of voters in those constituencies is 6,000, 
^^OOO and 9^000 and 6,000 respectively. Election will be direct. 
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541. We may record that the local Government were not in favour 
of establishing a tribunal such as that proposed by the Koyal Commission 
on Indian Labour, a course for which they saw no necessity. Their 
argument proceeds on the assumption that the weightage appropriate 
to trade unions could be summarily assessed by the local officers of 
Government, an assumption which we are unable to accept. The local 
Government agreed that a Government official should be appointed as 
tile Eegistering and Returning Officer. 

The Central Provinces and Berar. 

542. Two seats are set aside in this province for representatives of 
labour. The industrial labour force of the province is stated to be 
about 128,000, but the number of persons employed in factories and 
mines which are subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories and the 
Indian Mines Acts, does not apparently exceed some 47,000. Of these 
some 29,000 are in regulated non-seasonal factories, and some 18,000 
in mines. There are some fifteen registered trade unions with a total 
membership of about 9,000. 

Proposals of the local Government. - 

543. Considerable discussion has taken place in the Central Pro- 
vinces as to the desirability of according any representation to trade 
unions. The majority of the Provincial Committtee were of opinion 
that trade unions had not yet sufficiently advanced to justify the allo- 
cation to them of even one seat, and a further consideration which carried 
weight with them was the danger that if one of the two seats available 
were to be allotted to trade unions, and one seat only were to be left avail- 
able for organized labour throughout the province, the organized labour 
constituency would be unmanageable. The local Government, owing 
to the smali proportion of labour which was organized, more parti- 
cularly in iodustries other than tiie textile industry, agreed generally 
with the Provincial Committee that the right course was to assign both 
the labour seats to special labour constituencies, and to fill them by direct 
election, though they added that it would be necessary to review' the basis 
of the electorate at some future period if trade unions developed. The 
two special labour constituencies which they recommended in these cir- 
cumstances were based on workers in registered mines and workers in 
registered perennial factories. The fiust was estimated to contain some 
18,000 voters and the second some 9,000 voters. 

Our reim^meniaticms. 

544. Here, as elsewhere, where in our view registered trade unions 
existed of a sufficient degree of stability to justify their employment as 
the basis of a constituency, we felt it our dufy to investigate fully 
practicability of establishmg a trade union constituency. GonsWera- 
tions which carried weight with us were in the first place tixat a nc^t 
unsubstantial minority in the Provincial Delimitation Committee' had 
strongly urged the desirability of representation for trade unions, aiid 
secondly, that the provincial Legislative Council, in tiie debate iu which 
the proposals of the Provincial Delimitation (^unmittee were discussed^ 
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had recorded a vote in the same sense in favour of allotting one seat to 
trade unions. The local Government, with whom we discussed the matter 
at length, are still disposed to think that there would be advantage m 
their own original recommendation that the labour seats should be 
assigned to two special labour constituencies which would include both 
trade union and non-trade union labour. But they intimated to us, in the 
light of our discussion with them, that they would be prepared to accept 
an arrangement under which one seat was allotted to a compact consti- 
tuency of registered trade unions, and the second to factory labour in 
selected districts. We regard this arrangement as suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. The trade union constituency will be 
based on the Nagpur Municipality, and it is estimated that tbe 
electorate will contain some 4,000 voters. The factory labour consti- 
tuency win be assigned to the Jubbulpore district, and will contain an 
electorate estimated at 5,500. The Eegistering and Eeturning Ofdcers 
will be officers of Government, and election will be direct in both the 
qonstituencies. 

Assam. 

545. Four seats are assigned to Labour in the Assam Provincial 
Assembly. It has throughout been contemplated that they shall be 
^^iotted to the representation of plantation labour, and we deal with the 
qualifications of electors and of candidates in the section of this Chapter 
which is devoted to that question. 

Orissa. 

646. One seat is assigned to labour in Orissa. In agreement with the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government, we recom-, 
mend that the electorate for it should be composed of the worlrers in aD 
registered factories and mines throughout the province, election being 
by ordinary ballot, which would be carried on at the general election sirnnh 
taneously with the territorial elections. There are no trade unions in 
Orissa which could be used as the basis of a constituency, and we are 
satisfied that the arrangement which we now recommend is that which 
best corresponds to the position and needs of the province. 

SnsTD. 

547. One seat is allotted to labour in Sind. There are eleven registered 
trade umons in the province. Eight of these are unions of menial worker^ 
and three only have a membership in excess of 600. The Provincial 
Delimitation Committee and the local Administration have examined 
in some detail various methods of fiUing this seat. There is general 
agreement that trade unions in the province are insufficiently advanced 
to make them a possible basis, and we accept this view. In the light (rf 
discussion with the Provincial Committee and the local Government 
and after consideration of the representations, both written and oral, 
addressed to us, we recommend that the constituency should be com* 
posed of workers in factories registered under the Indian Factories Act 
in the headquarters towns of the province together with the town of 
Shikaiqpur. In addition to workers in the factories in question, 
of registered unions connected with factory, labour, and alw 
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lionorary members and ofSlcers of sucb unions, would be eligible for 
admission to the electoral roU. Tie electorate would be in tbe neighbonr- 
Iiood of 10,000. 

Plantation LAnouB : Assam and Bengal. 

The composition of the constituencies, 

548. The Government of Assam, on the recommendation of their 
Provincial Franchise Committee, propose to allocate the four labour 
seats to tea garden labom:. We received several protests against the 
exclusion of railway employees, of factory workers, and of the labour 
force in the collieries and oil-fields in Lakhimpur district. It was also 
pointed out that nearly one-sixth of the population of the Assam Valley 
consists of eaj-tea garden labourers, and that these deserved the franchise 
for the labour seat as much as those who are at present working on the 
tea gardens. 

549. An examination of the population statistics, however, shows that 
industrial labourers are widely scattered throughout the province. There 
is no trade union of any kind, and though there may be some six thousand 
workmen in the collieries and oilfields, these are for the greater part not 
permanent workers, but, in the case of skilled labour, foreigners ei^ 
ployed for a limited period. The unskilled portion of that lab^our force 
comes from precisely the same class as those employed in the tea 
gardens. The collieries and the oil fields recruit from the same tribal 
areas. It is possible that, in the future, trade unions may develop, and 
that this widely scattered labour force may create various representative 
organisations, possibly as branches of similar agencies in Bengal, which 
may include workers in rice mills and other small factories. But at pre- 
sent, and for many years to come, the great tea industry, on which it is 
no eip^eration to say that the prosperity of the province depends, must 
dominate aH other forms of labour. We agree with the Indian Franchise 
Committee that other industrial labour in Assam is “ of negligible im- 
portance and does not need special representation’’. As regards the 

ea;-tea garden population ” many of these will be quahfied, having 
taken up land, to vote in a general constituency. The four seats should 
therefore be allotted to tea garden labour, but the method of election 
does indeed, as was noted by that Committee, ** present problems of 
special dfficulty It is necessary to deal with them in some detail. 

Description of the electorate. 

550. There are over a thousand tea gardens in Assam, with a popu- 
lation of 980,000, who in the Payment of Wages Bill ” now before the 
Legislative Assembly are classed as industrial workers, though their work 
is predonainantly agricultural. The Census report of 1931 gave the 
working population on the tea gardens as 334,000 men and 
women. To quote the Report of the Royal Commission on Laboftcr — 

There are powerful organisations of empbyeiSp The worfc^ 
on their side have no ejBEective means of meeting to ihe absence 

ef"^cohesion among them. This is due to ^ -amosuf 
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whicli are tlie fact that they are emigrants from a distant country, speak- 
ing many different languages, the universal illiteracy, the prepon- 
derance of aboriginals and the comparative isolation of plantation life. 
Workers in such a position stand in special need of protection,'’ Simi- 
larly the Bengal Government report — There is no political conscions- 
ness among the tea garden workers. There has not at any period of tie 
history of the tea industry in Bengal been even the remotest vestige 
of organisation among them. Indeed the feeling has been strongly 
expressed in some quarters, that it will be little short of a special calamity 
to draw what hitherto has been a peaceful and happy community mto 
the vortex of political life. The constituencies must therefore be regarded 
as a political experiment, the outcome of which is by no means free from 
anxiety.” 

551. The tea garden labour force is composed of coolies, who are for 
the most part, especially in Assam (as distinct from the Surma Valley, or 
from the Dooars in the Jalpaiguri district in Bengal) imported from the 
aboriginal tribes in other parts of India. In the decade 1911 — 1921 no 
less than 769,000 coolies were so imported. Between 1921 and 1931 
the number dropped to 422,000. It was ascertained at the census of 
1931 that the birth places of the labourers on tea gardens in Assam were 
distributed as follows : — 


Bihar and Orissa 

t 


. . 472,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

• * 


82,000 

United Provinces 



68,000 

Madias 



58,000 

Central India Agency . . 

* * 

Total 

16,000 

. . 695,000 


Much the same distribution would be found in the tea gardens in the 
plains portion of the Darjeeling district and Jalpaiguri m Bengal 
With the latest amendment of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
repatriation after the expiry of three years for the labourer and his family 
is automatic at the expense of his employer. If he wishes to re-engage, 
he has to sign a declaration of his willingness to do so before a magistrate. 
The custom of short term labour is also on the increase. Meanwhile, 
where land is available in the province , many families take up land and 
develop it from savings earned while in the employ of the tea garden 
They also supplement their income by occasional work on the garden. 
It may be said, generally speaking, that the labour force in these gardens, 
including the Dooars in Bengal (though not in the Darjeeling district), is 
recruited from among those tribes for whom special tribal consti' 
toencies have been arranged in certain provinces. 

^ 552. The electorate, therefore, in Assam and in the district of Jalpsi? 
gun in Bengal, consists of aboriginals recruited chiefly from the provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, most of whom are temporary residents for three 
years, and who return to their tribal homes. In the district of Darjeelixig 
ife B composed almost entirely of Nepalese, some temporary emigrants, 
others, femifles who have taken up land and settled in India, A fairly 
• large-number of these are also to be found ki the Jalpaiguri district 
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553. We have dealt with this matter at some length in order to 
describe the electorate which it is proposed to enfranchise. In Orissa 
(paragraph 612) , in the Central Provinces (paragraph 611) and in 
Sladras (paragraph 609) the local Governments recommend nomination 
for the seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in preference to elec- 
tion, though by way of contrast the aboriginals in Bihar prefer re- 
served seats in general constituencies (paragraph 613). It may be 
said that probably the best and more civilized labourers come from the 
districts of Chota Nagpur in Bihar, where we ourselves were favourably 
impressed by the intelligence of the witnesses who appeared before us. 

The problem. 

554. The problem therefore before us is this : Is it possible, under 
existing conditions, to create an electorate which can from within its own 
ranks produce candidates “ able to voice the desires and aspirations of 
labour, and to translate these into concrete proposals” 

555. Both in Assam and Bengal a restriction of candidature is con- 
sidered absolutely essential. Under the proposals of the Assam Govern- 
ment a candidate must be taken from the ranks of the electors. He 
must be a manual worker permanently employed on a tea garden, who 

habitually resides within the boundaries of that garden or upon land 
provided for the purpose by the owners of the garden”. In Bengal, 
while the candidate’s name may be included “ in the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of any other constituency m the province ”, there is the 
restriction that he must have resided in the tea district “ for a period 
of not less than ten years previous to the date of submission of his nomi- 
nation paper for such election”, the aim being '‘to confine candidature 
to persons with knowledge of the locality, people and industry ”, or, in 
olher words, to exclude the political adventurer. 

556. While recognising its obvious disadvantages, we nevertheless 
consider that some restriction is at present essential in the interests of the 
labour force no less than in those of the employer. Recent history in 
Assam, in the event known as the “ Chargola Exodus ”, illustrates the 
disastrous results that may attend even well-intentioned interference by 
outsiders with a credulous, ignorant and easily excited labour force. 

557. At page 277 of volume HI of our report will be found an account 

of this occurrence, when certain agitators took advantage of the bad econo- 
mic conditions prevailing on some gardens to exploit the discontented 
coolies, with the result, as related in the census taken ten years later, tliat 
“ the Surma Valley suffered an abrupt loss of 48,000 persons It appears 

to us that if at that time there had been an accredited and trustworthy 
representative of the labour force, one of their own race, able to explam 
matters to them as well as to the authorities, much of this trouble, 
astrous alike to employers and employed, might have been av<rided. But 
in view of the findings both of the Aj^am and Bengal Governments-of tte 
time, it is not surprising that both those local Grovemments and the 


* Royal Commission on Labour. 46^ 
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industry lay the strongest emphasis on the necessity for restricting caafi. 
dature, the latter coEdfining it preferably to persons who belong to % 
aboriginal tribes. The representative of the tea industry in tie 
Legislative Council stated : — 

In any case the tea industry has no objection to labour represeor 
tation by responsible and reputable organised and registered trade 
unions. But what they do object to, and what they will oppose to tke 
utmost of their power, is labour representation by irresponsible and sedi- 
tious organisations and associations, formed and run by political aspirants 
for power, with no labour qualification, ostensibly for the benefit of labour, 
but actually for the purpose of causing labour troubles and for their own 
glorification.” They therefore, while preferring nomination by tk 
Governor, urge that, if there is to be elective representation, it should 
be restricted to the labouring castes. 

The activities of an emissary, a few years ago, who claimed to be 
accredited by representatives of labour in the Legislative Assembly to 
study labour conditions in Assam ’’ caused justifiable apprehension, 
not allayed by the discovery that this gentleman had previously been 
convicted in the Madras Presidency of malpractices in connection witi 
recruitment for tea gardens. 

Solution of the problem proposed by the Assam Government. 

558. The Assam Government propose that a certain number of tea 
gardens should be selected in four different centres, three in the Assam 
Valley, one in the Surma Valley, where Government of&cers would holds 
primary informal election in certain gardens within a radius of five miles, 
at which by show of hands one delegate would be elected as a mukUyo, 
or mouthpiece to represent each 50 labourers. These delegates would 
in due course in each centre elect, by means of coloured boxes and fornjal 
voting, a member for the Legislative Assembly. Such seats would at the 
next election be transferred to another set of gardens, and the scheme 
contemplates three or four terms of rotation. . 

^ Our criticisms of this proposal. 

559. It is obvious that, under this system, any education of theelecto-' 
rate must be slow, and unattended by any development of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the members eventually elected. Li its 
^lier stages at any rate it appears to us to justify the criticism made 00 . 
it that in effect ‘‘ it transfers the power of nomination from the Governor 
te file planter ”. It has, however, the merits first, of providing that ' 
^^ctiens, primary and secondary, are held by a Government ojfficial, 
s®ooiBdly,of lincutingthe area, so as to obtain, as far as is at all possible, 
an formed verdict of local opinion. It might even in time create that 
politioai (x>nsmousneas^ and cohesion which, as we have seen, are at pier 

entirdy laddng, Ba^our two objections to the proposal are, 
ftprt ijiie voting in a coif^ratively liiDoited area is to be indirect, aw 
to limit candidature to a constituency of this size mmr[ 
HBzes the chance of obtaining any r^dly useful representative of the 
uiterests of the labour force generally* 
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Solution proposed hy the Bengal Government. 

560. The solution to the problem suggested by the Bengal Government 
is different. They would take the whole district as the constituency. 
In Jalpaiguri, of a total tea garden labour population of some 266^000, the 
estimated electorate is 113,000, the figures for the Darjeeling district, 
with which it is proposed to rotate this seat alternately, being 150,000 
and 68,000 respectively. In each tea garden there would be a polling 
station with the Manager or Assistant Manager as Presiding Officer and 
the garden staff to assist him. Voting would be direct under their super- 
vision. There would be no election of delegates, and no electoral college. 
Candidature, as recorded above, would be confined to a person with a 
ten years residential qualification in the constituency. Evidence was 
given before us by the Indian Tea Association to the effect that they 
would prefer to restrict candidature on the lines adopted in Assam. 

Our criticism of the Bengal Government's scheme. 

561. We do not like the system of candidature, nor the system of 
election, proposed in Bengal. People living in the districts -either of 
Jalpaiguri or Darjeeling, who are concerned with tea gardens, would 
be connected either directly or indirectly with the employers and would 
include shop-keepers supplying goods to the labour force, possibly money- 
lenders, or even undesirables who have been dismissed from employ- 
ment in tea gardens. Among the lawyers at the headquarters of sub- 
divisions it would be unlikely to find a candidate who could be regarded as 
a genuine representative of labour. We are aware that the restriction of 
candidature to the actual labour force must exclude possible philan- 
thropists such as missionaries, but, if it is desired to retain the services 
of such persons, who have, it may be admitted, given useful service in 
the past, recourse should be had to the system nomination. 

562. We are convinced therefore that it is wiser, if, but only if, satis- 
factory candidates can be obtained, to leave future development to the 
gradual education of members elected from and by the labour force, 
than to run the risk of grave trouble by any endeavour to force the 
pace by allowing all and sundry to stand as candidates. Our proposals, 
however, include provisions which should, we hope, ensure the eventual 
independence of the elected representative. 

Our recommendation. 

563. As stated above we do not like indirect election. It is, we think, 
essential to establish direct relations between the elector and the candidate. 
Ic is desirable that the latter should visit gardens in person and canvass 
for votes. We therefore prefer direct voting in a comparatively small 
but typical constituency to indirect voting spread over a large area. 
The feature of essential importance appears to us to be, not the sijge of 
the electorate, but the quality of the candidate. Secondly, we deirire that 
the opportunity should be given to voters to elect a member who cm, 
be independent of any control by the employer. Thirdly, thoi:^h the 
assistance and co-operation of the management, will, as in otier labour 
constituencies, be required, we think that the election should be regarded 
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by tbe labour force as a sirhariy or official, affair unconnected with, and 
independent of, the tea garden manager. Lastly, while we would confine 
the franchise to employees on a tea garden, we would widen the field of 
candidature by allowmg a member of the tribes or castes from whom labonr 
is recruited for the tea gardens, to be eligible to stand for election. We 
would not restrict such candidature to the constituency, but would allow 
any person ((») who belongs to a tribe which is recognised in any d 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, or Assam as a regular source 
of recruitment for the tea gardens in Assam or Bengal, and (b) whose 
name is on the electoral roll of any constituency in these provinces, to be 
nominated as candidate. This would permit not only ex-tea garden 
coolies and their descendants, some of whom are now quite well educated, 
but other aboriginals wh{^, for one reason or another, have settled in 
Assam or Bengal, to stand as candidates. There are educated Santals in 
the Surma Valley. There are aboriginals who are magistrates n Assam 
and in Bihar. In the latter province twenty-eight aboriginals have obtain- 
ed the B. A. degree at Patna University during the past ten years The 
advantages of having a candidate who can address at any rate a portion 
of the electorate in their own mother language, is obvious. And we 
are assured that if candidature is restricted on those lines, no difficuliy 
whatever would be put m their way by tbe management. They would 
be given free access to the hnes, allowed to form (if they found it 
possible) trade unions, and encouraged to bring any specific and genuine 
grievance to the notice of the management. There may admittedly be 
at first the tendency for votes to be given on racial lines, but we beheve 
this would not last. It is probably only the permanent labour force 
who would take any real interest in the elections, men who intended 
to reside in Assam and not claim repatriation. And in any event the 
various tribes have three common interests : first, a desire for improved 
conditions of employment, secondly, matters affecting the Excise policy 
of Government, and thirdly a dislike and distrust of the dikku or 
Indians not belonging to their tribes. 

564. The qualifications for an elector should be on the lines of those 
proposed by the local Governments of Bengal and Assam, viz., being a 
worker belonging to one of the tribes specified above, who ha 3 been a 
permanent employee in one or more tea gardens in the constituency for 
not less than 180 days during the year immediately preceding the date 
of draft publication of the roll. 

565. It is not possible to define manual worker ” with any 
accuracy. We would include aU forms of labour, clerical or supervisory, 
provided that the racial condition was fulfilled. There are employed as 
bakidars (time-keepers), as sardar or head of gang, or as doctors, school- 
masters, or clerks and in other capacities, educated men, coming from the 
same class and race cts the labour force, whose outlook would be in harmony 
with the cooly, and who would he fully competent to represent his 
interests in the legislature. This inclusion, contrary to the advice given 
by some members of the Indian Franchise Committee (paras. 261 and 
262) of ife clerical and supervisory staff, together with foremen, sa/rda^ 
hahid&ts and other persons of similar standing, needs explanation. 
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Usually on a tea garden the clerical and supervising staff and those 
persons who may be said to be directly the agents of the management 
or represent the manager’s interests are either Bengalis or Assamese. 
Under our proposals these will not be eligible, either as electors or 
candidates. Where, however, an aboriginal is promoted to any such post 
or position of trust, it is safe to say that tribal considerations would, 
as for example in the event of a strike outweigh any influence of the 
employer. If, as we contemplate, it would be possible for a Santal 
missionary or an Oraon graduate to stand as candidate, we see no reason 
why a Munda clerk should not be allowed to vote, if he is employed on 
the tea garden. The number of this class will not be large, but as co- 
electors their influence should be useful in explaining matters to the 
general labour force. 

666. As regards the actual constituencies, we consider the size should 
be such as to admit of direct election, under the supervision of G-o vernment 
officials. The latter should prepare the electoral rolls with, as in other 
labour constituencies, the assistance of the employer. The elections 
should be held on a different date to those of the general or Muhammadan 
constituencies, and the Presiding Officer and polling officers should be 
Government servants. The constituencies we suggest would perhaps 
mean six or more polling stations, which preferably should not be in any 
tea garden but in some convenient building outside ; as for example, a 
school, police station, or Government office. In these constituencies it 
would be wise to take special precautions against treating. They are, in 
fact, the only constituencies in India, where conditions may approxi- 
mate to those under which the earlier elections in England were held. It 
might, therefore, be a wise precaution during the day fixed for the 
election to close the liquor shops in the neighbourhood of the 
polling station. 

567. It would we think be desirable that electorates in other areas 
should be given a chance of electing a representative. First, there is 
the question of different tribes. One area may contain a majority of 
Oraons or Mundas , another a majority of Santals. Secondly, we 
would like these labour members to regard themselves as representing 
all the labour force on the tea gardens and not merely the small area 
where direct voting is possible. We have suggested above that candi- 
dates might come from outside the tea gardens, and indeed from other 
provinces. It should be the duty of such to get into contact with as 
many gardens as possible, and this may be encouraged by an anti- 
cipation of another electoral area in the future. We dislike rotation, 
but in the special circumstances of these constituencies we regard it as 
justifiable. The average number of tea gardens included in one of these 
constituencies wiU perhaps be ten or twelve. It is in our opinion 
desirable in the interest of encouraging future development, that as 
large a number as possible of the tea garden labourers should be fami- 
liaiised with the idea of elections. Thirdly, we do not think it quite 
fair to cast the undesirable trouble and dislocation of work occasioned by 
an election, permanently on a few selected gardens. 
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The Bengal plantation labour seat. 

568. The plantation labour seat in Bengal must neceasaiily be ^vea 
alternatively to the districts of .Talpaiguri and Darjeeling. The compoa- 
tion of the labour force (paragraphs 551-552 swywa) differs completely in 
the two districts. We were in some doubt as to whether Darjeeliiig, 
being a partially excluded tract was in real need of a seat. Its mclwn 
is an additional complication in an already complicated matter. We 
are assured, however, that the Nepalis resident in Darjeeling district, 
form a community which includes many persons of some education and 
public spirit in close touch with the needs and conditions of life of the 
tea garden labourer. They would, it is stated, be bitterly disappointed 
if they were deprived of this periodical, even if intermittent, chance of 
representation. Nor would the Darjeeling planters themselves deare 
that their labour force should be deprived of the opportunity. 

569. In the Appendices in Volume II of our Report we give a detailed 
statement showing the delimitation of the tea garden labour constituencies 
in Assam and Bengal, with proposals for rotation. We also give a list 
of the tribes from which te.a garden labour is recruited. 
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CHAPTER XL— ANGLO-INDIAN SEATS. 

570 The following seats are reserved in the provincial Legislative 


Assemblies for representative i of Anglo-Indians : — 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Bombay . , . . . . , . . . . . 2 

Bential . . . . . . , . . . . . . . 3 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Punjab . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Central Provinces and Berar .. .. .. .. 1 


Provisions of the Government of India Act, 

571. The Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act provides 
that these seats shall be filled by persons chosen to represent the Anglo- 
Indian community, that they shall be territorial constituencies, and that 
a province may either be divided into territorial constituencies, or, if as 
respects any class of constituency it is so prescribed, may form one 
territorial constituency. Where more than one seat is available, the 
total number of seats will, under the provisions of the Act, be distributed 
between the constituencies by the assignment of one or more of the seats 
to each constituency. The Act farther provides that a person shall be 
qualified to hold an Anglo-Indian seat in the Legislative Assembly of a 
province if he is entitled to vote in the choice of a member to fill that 
seat or any other seat of a similar class in that province. 

Questions for consideration, 

57!?, Np question of special dfficulty arises in connection with the 
seats allotted to representatives of Anglo-Indians. The qualifications 
of an elector for those seats will, under the provisions of the Government 
pf India Act, 'be being an Anglo-Indian and possessing such franchise 
qualifications as are prescribed under the Sixth Schedule to the Act. The 
qpalifications of a candidate will be those indicated in the preceding 
paragraph 


Proposals of individual provinces. 

573, The proposals of individual provinces for the filling of the seats 
i^llotted to the Anglo-Indian community and our recxinomendatLons on' 
them are as follows: — 


Madeas. 

674, The®e a:Be Anglo-Indians in Madrm TheAiijgfe^lii^^ 
Association in Madras have suggested to the local Governing thjat^ tfap 
presidency should form a single constituency retuming two naeanbeaH^ 
that the method of voting should be distributive, and tiat postal ballot 
should be employed. The Provincial Delimitation Ccwanaittee and* the 
lacal Govemumt support this reoommeiidatim,.wbieli we^ aecordingfy 

* F 
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recommend for acceptance. Tlie number of voters in tbe constituency 
is estimated at 8,533. 

Bombay. 

676. The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Defimi- 
tation Committee, recommend that one of the two seats allotted to tlie 
community should be assigned to Bombay City and the Bombay suburban 
district, which between them have an Anglo-Indian population of about 
8,700, and the other seat to the remainder of the Presidency which has 
an Anglo-Indian population of about 5,500. In the case of the Bombay 
City constituency, they recommend that voting should be direct. In the 
case of the Presidency constituency, owing to the fact that the electorate 
will be scattered in small numbers over a large number of places, they 
suggest that the simplest course would be that the Betuming Officer should 
send voting papers to the Collector of each district in which Anglo-Indian 
voters reside, and that the Collector should hold the election at the 
district headquarters, distributing to each taluka headquarter a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluka. Voting 
would take place between fixed hours at the Collector’s office and at the 
Mamlatdar’s office, and the ballot papers filled in by the voters would be 
attested by the Collector, or the Mamlatdar, who would, after the con- 
clusion of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Betuming Officer in Bombay. The detailed arrangements for voting aie 
essentially a matter for the local Government, and we confine ourselves 
to remarking that the arrangements which they propose appear generally 
suitable. We likewise accept the constituencies which they recommend. 
The number of voters in the Bombay City constituency is estimated at 
1,276 and the number in the Presidency constituency at 786. 

Bengal. 

576. The Anglo-Indian population of Bengal is 27,573. Of the four 
seats allotted to the community, one is reserved for women. The Pro- 
vincial Dehmitation Committee recommended that there should be one 
constituency for the whole of Bengal, in which one seat should be reserved 
for women in accordance with the provisions of the Act. They recom- 
mended farther that voting should be by postal ballot, and that each 
elector should have four votes of which not more than three should be cast 
for male candidates. The recommendations in regard to the seats were 
based on the views of representative Anglo-Indians, and they have 
provoked no criticism in Bengal. In these circumstances the local 
Government recommend them for acceptance. As regards the method 
election, the local Government are of opinion, however, that it would W 
preferable that the ballot box should be used in areas in which the Anglo- 
Indian electorate is sufficiently compact, and postal voting in other areas. 

distributive system of voting will be employed. We, accept 
views of the local Government on all points. 

The Unheb Pbotenoes. 

The total number of Anglo-Indians in the United Provinces 
J 426 S. As one ^at only has been reserved for the community the whde 
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province must, in accordance with the provisions of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, be formed into a single constituency to 
return a member, and the local Anglo-Indian Association agree as to the 
desirability of this. We accept the local Government’s recommendation 
to this effect, and we further accept their recommendation that, given the 
scattered nature of the constituency, it would be desirable that election 
should be by postal ballot. The estimated number of voters in the 
constituency is 2,739. 


The Punjab. 

578. The Anglo-Indian population of the Punjabis 2,995. The local 
Government recommend that as one seat only is allotted to the com- 
munity, the whole province should be the constituency. We accept their 
view. Voting will be direct. 


Bihae. 

579. There are 5,892 Anglo-Indians in Bihar. The local Govern- 
ment recommend that the single seat allotted to the community should 
be filled from a constituency covering the whole of the province, and they 
estimate that the number of voters in the constituency will be 2,000. 
We accept their view, and recommend their proposal for acceptance. 
Voting will be by post. 

The Central Provinces. 

580. The Anglo-Indian population of the Central Provinces is 4,740. 
The local Government recommend that the whole province should form 
the constituency for the purpose of filling the single seat allotted to this 
community. The local Government estimate the probable number of 
voters at about 2,000, and they recommend that voting should be by 
postal ballot. We accept their recommendationfi. 
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CHAPTEE XII— EUEOPEAN SEATS. 

581. Twen^-six seats in all are reserved for Europeans in the pro^ 
vincial Legislative Assemblies. These are distributed as follows 


Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . .3 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 11 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . - 2 

Punjab . . . . , . . . - . , . . . 1 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . . . 1 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Smd , . . . • . . . . . . . . . 2 


Provisions of the Government of Indna Act 

682. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, they will be 
filled in territorial constituencies which may cover the whole area of the 
province. For the purpose of these constituencies, the province may be 
formed into a single constituency, or the whole area subdivided as may be 
prescribed. In the latter event, the total number of seats available will 
be distributed between constituencies by the assignment of one or more 
seats to each constituency. A candidate for a European seat in the 
Legislative Assembly of a province is required, under paragraph 12 (a) 
of Schedule V of the Government of India Act, to possess such qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed. 

Qmlifications of electors and candidates. 

683. To be eligible to vote in a European constituency, a person must, 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, be a European and 
possess in addition the qualifications requisite under the Sixth Schedule 
to the Government of Iniia Act. We recommend that a candidate should 
be required to be an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica- 
tions requisite under the Fijfbh Schedule to the Act. 

Provincial proposals. 

684. The proposals of the difierent provinces, and our recommenda- 
tions on them, are as follows : — 

Madras. 

685. The European population of Madras is 12,341 . The local branch 
of the European Association have recommended that the whole Presidency 
should constitute a single constituency to return the three European mem- 
bers of the Assembly. They further suggest that the distributive vote 
should be employed, and that voting should be by post. These recommmid- 
aldons are accepted by the Provincial Delimitation Coinmittee and by the 
local Government, and we recommend them for approval. The estimate 
number of voters in the constituency is 4,179. 

Bombat. 

586. The total number of Europeans in the Presidency is 18,009. (H 
about 10,000 are in Bombay City and the Bombay suburban district. 
The balance of 8,000 are scattered over the rest of the Presidency . The . 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Delimitation Cort^' 
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mittee, expressed the opinion that in view of the importance of the 
European population of Bombay City, it would be reasonable to allocate 
two seats to the city and the Bombay suburban district, and one to the 
remainder of the Presidency. The estimated number of voters in the 
Bombay City constituency, which will be a multi-member constituency 
comprising two seats, is 2,016. The estimated number of voters in the 
Presidency constituency is 1,521. Voting in the Bombay City constituen- 
cies will be direct. Having regard to the scattered nature of the electorate, 
it is proposed in the case of the Presidency constituency that the voting 
papers should be sent to the Collector of each district in which European 
voters reside, that the Collector should hold the election at the district 
headquarters, distributing to each taluka headquarters a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluk, and that vot- 
iog should take place between certain hours at the Collector’s office and at 
the Mamlatdar’s office, voters filling in the ballot papers, which will be 
attested by the Collector or Mamlatdar, who will after the conclusion 
of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Eeturning Officer in Bombay. 

We regard the proposals of the local (Jovemment, which have been 
generally accepted in the Presidency, as suitable, and we recommend them 
for acceptance. 


Bengal. 


687. The European population of Bengalis 20,895. In framing their 
recommendations the local Government have given full weight to the 
views of the leading European representative bodies, and the recommenda- 
tions which they put forward have the support of the Provincial Advisory 
Committee. Distribution on a population bads is not in their vie^ 
possible in the case of the European constituencies, and they recommeued 
accordingly that a geographical distribution should be adopted, that a 
minimum of one seat should be allotted to each of the five Commissioners* 
Divisions, and that four seats should be allotted to Calcutta and suburbs 
to form a multi-member constituency. The detailed distribution 
recommended by the local Government, together with the population of the 
constituencies, is as follows : — 


Burdwan Division 




.. 1 

723 

Hooghly cum Howrah 

. . 



.. 1 

1,504 

Calcutta and saburbs 

. . 



.. 4 

14,610 

Presidency DivMon 




.. 1 

1.518 

Rajshahi Division 

.. 



.. 1 

613 

Darjeding 

• • 



1 

180 

Dacca Division 

•• 

• • 


.. 1 

431 

Chittagong Division 

-- 

- 


.. 1 

3^ 

The proposals of the 

local Government 

have given 

rise to ih 

jism in Bengal. We regard them as 

gendally suitable, and recom- 


mend them for acceptance. 
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The United Provinces. 

688. Tke total European population of the United Provinces is 23,481. 
The United Provinces European Association have expressed the desire that 
the two seats allotted to Europeans should be allotted to a two-member 
constituency covering the whole province, and that election should be by 
means of postal ballot. The local Government accept their recommenda- 
tion which we regard as suitable. The estimated number of voters 
in the constituency is 4,695. 

The Punjab. 

689. The European population of the province is 19,106, The local 
Government recommend that the single constituency allotted to Euro- 
peans should cover the whole province. We accept their recommenda- 
tion. Voting will be direct. The electorate is estimated at approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

Bihar. 

590. The European population of the province is 5,390. The local 
Government recommend that one of the two European seats should be 
allotted to the Patna-Tirhut-Bhagalpur division, and the second to the 
Chota Nagpur division. The estimated number of European voters in 
the first constituency is 1,500, and in the second 1,200. We accept the 
recommendations of the local Government, which have, we understand, 
the support of the European commumty. Voting will be by postal 
ballot. 

The Central PROVtNrES. 

591. There are 5,075 Europeans in the Central Provinces. The local 
Government recommend that the single seat allotted to them should cover 
the whole province, and that voting should be by postal ballot. The 
estimated number of voters in the constituency is about 1,000. We accept 
their recommendations. 


Assam. 

592. The estimated European population of the province is 3,000, and 
it is proposed that the whole of the British Indian portion of the province, 
omitting the totally excluded areas, should form the constituency. The 
estimated number of voters is 2,600, and the local Government suggest 
that voting should be by post. We regard their recommendations as 
suitable, and accept them. 

Sind, 

593. The European population of Sind is 6,576. The local Govern- 
ment surest that of the two seats allotted to Europeans, one should be 
assigned to Municipal Ward No. 7 of the city of Karachi, with the canton- 
ment of Karachi, and the other to the remainder of the province of Siii4? 
The number of voters in the first constituency is estimated at 723, and in 
&e second at 496. We accept their recommendations. Voting ^ 
be fey post. 
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CHAPTER XIII.— INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Madras. 

594. The total Indian Christian population is 1,703,791. Eight ordi- 
narj seats and one woman’s seat are allotted to the Indian Christians in 
Madras. Two schemes were examined in connection with their distribu- 
tion. One would divide the whole province into eight, admittedly very 
large, constituencies : the other gave one seat to Madras, where the popula- 
tion of Indian Christians is relatively small, and divided the remaining 
seven between certain selected areas. The Madras Delimitation Com- 
mittee decided that there was no portion of the province which could be 
reported as unsuitable for inclusion*’, withinthe meaning of paragraph 
5 of the Fifth Schedule to the Act, and therefore preferred to spread the 
constituencies over the whole province. The local Government agreed. 
It is true that the constituencies thus formed will be extremely large, 
and any direct contact between the member and his constituents dffi- 
cult, but a candidate will, in most cases, have to deal .with organised 
and cohesive groups. Canvassing will entail long journeys, and this may 
make candidature unduly expensive. Yet even so this seems to us 
preferable to selecting certain areas, the location and size of which 
might be the subject of keen controversy. It is also, we consider, un- 
desirable to leave the rest of the Indian Christians to vote in general 
constituencies where their influence in most cases would be negligible. 
Where it would not, their inclusion in the general roll of the constituency 
might, since territorial constituencies have been provided for Indian 
Christians, be resented. We do not attach much importance to the 
argument advanced that a joint electorate would assist political educa- 
tion. After examining a proposal of separating Nellore from Guntur 
and making the latter district a constituency by itself, we consider 
tile actual division of the province as finally made by the Committee 
and approved by the local Government to be the best, and we recommend 
that it be accepted. For the woman’s seat there were several claimants. 
The first proposal was that it should be located in the municipalities 
of Tumevelly, Palamcottah and Tuticorin. The question of rotation 
among different districts was examined, with other suggestions. We 
recommend the first proposal, which had the support of the women’s 
sub-committee of the Madras Provincial Committee. 

Bombay. 

595 The Indian Christian populaticm is 267,460. The discussioiis 
in this province turned on the distribution of the three seats as between 
Roman Catholics and other sects. The Provincial Committee and the 
Government advised that the Catholics should obtain two seats and the 
others one. We heard evidence, including a strong protest 6om Gujarati- 
speaking Christians, because they were not given one of the constituemes. 
Unfortunately their population, compared with other ‘pai^ of the pro- 
vince, does not entitle them to a seat. It seem^ to be^.^in€raBy reo^- 
nised from the first that the Bombay City and Sufeuriban Districts, with 
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an Indian Chiistian population of 92,270, should get one seat, and Poona 
and Abnednagar districts (population 47,369) another. As reganh 
the third, the districts of Kaira and Ahmedabad were first suggested. 
The Government’s final proposals were: — 

Bombay City . . . . . . . . One seat. 

Thana and Bombay suburban districts . . One seat, 

Poona and Ahmednagar districts . . . . One seat. 

The witnesses before us agreed that a better constituency for the third 
seat would be the municipal boroughs of Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapttr 
and Nasik. The local Government, whom we consulted, have no objectioii 
to the proposal, but are unable to say whether it is likely that a consti- 
tuency thus formed would, in fact, return a Protestant candidate, hi 
the other two, Eoman Catholics are in a majority. They are informed 
that the Indian Christian population of the Poona and Ahmednagar 
districts is predominantly Protestant, but have no figures for the foni 
towns separately. It is of course quite impossible for this Committee 
to ascertain, in the time at our disposal, whether this urban constituency 
would or would not return a Protestant candidate. It was represent- 
ed to us that the task of canvassing two large districts would be very 
difficult and expensive, but, since we must rely on the definite opinion 
given by the local Government, rather than on that of the witnesses, 
we accept the districts of Poona and Ahmednagar, rather than the four 
towns, as the third constituency. 

Bengal. 

596. The Indian Christian population is 129,134. The Indian 
Christian Association of Bengal suggested that the two seats should be 
allotted to Calcutta and the Bakarganj district. The Provincial Committee 
considered, that, as the Indian Christian population covered by these 
oon^tuencies was only 23,049 out of a total of 129,134, too many Indian 
Christians would be excluded from the special constituency. 

They advised taking as the two constituencies . — 

(i) Calcutta with the Presidency division — ^population 45,099 

(ii) The Dacca Division — ^population . . . , 40,419 

This would include 66 • 2% of the Indian Christian population. This 
we consider to be the best method of representation that can be deter- 
mined. The constituencies are very large in size, but since the Christians 
are fairly well organized in different groups, they should not prove 
mmanageable. There are in the present Legislative Council divisional 
^tts with Isirger electorates. 

The United Peovinces. 

,697. The Indian ChrMan population is 170,216. Two seats have^ 
been aBotod ip the Indian Christians in the United Provinces, and in 
coiafifaltaiaon with the United iProvinces branch of the Indian Christa^ 
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A^ociation, tlie local Government proposed that there should be a dual 
constituency for the whole province, the electorate being calculated as 
not exceeding 40,000. Voting would be by the single non-transferable vote* 

698. Eepresentations were made from various quarters that, having 
regard to the economic condition of the community, the whole province 
as a constituency would be far too large. It was urged that either the 
province should be divided in half, or that certain towns or districts 
should be formed into special constituencies. The Census report of 
1931 shews that the thirteen districts comprised in the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West ” area contribute 121,951 Indian Christians out of the 
total population of 170,216. In view of the enormous size of a constitu- 
ency which includes the whole province, and the fact that the postal 
ballot system could not be used, we asked the local Government to consi- 
der two constituencies based on the following division of districts, the 
Indian Christian population of which is as shown : — 

Western Constituency , — Muzaffamagar (10,166), Meerut (16,909), 
Bulandshahr (13,600), and Moradabad (22,836), a total population 
strength of 63,400. 

Eastern Constituency , — Aligarh (18,250), Agra (8,905), Bareilly 
(13,804), Badaun (15,461), and Muttra (5,675), total 62,096. 

699. While these figures include, we believe, all Christians and not only 
Indian Christians, it ^1 be seen that they produce a total of 126,495, 
and, allowing for the exclusion of Christians other than Indian Christians, 
these constituencies would still represent a large proportion of the total 
Indian Christian population. They would, even so, be large consti- 
tuencies, and yet they omit the important towns of Luclcnow, Allahabad 
and Gawnpore, where a considerable number of Indian Ghristians resiife. 
The local Government are not prepared to accept tlmse constituencies. 
Taking the figure of 205,000 as the total population, they are unwilling 
to deprive as many as 80,000 Indian Christians of their rights to vote in 
the choice of members of their community. We have no statistics 
shewing how the voting strength is divided as between districts or 
towns. But we feel that this is a matter in which only the local Gov- 
ernment have the necessary local knowledge. They propose that voting 
should be by ballot held in the ordinary way at fixed polling stations. 
Not, however, without some misgivings, we recommend the proposal 
of the local Government for a dual constituency covering the wholei 
province. We advise that the system of the cumulative vote be 
used. 


The Punjab. 

600. The total Christian population is 392,144. Two seats have beer^ 
aflotted to Indian Christians. The local Government at first consider©^ 
lie unanimous lecommendation of the Provincial Committee that aff 
^tricts with an Indian Christian population of 3,000 or over should be 
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included in one or other of these constituencies, and eventually they 
recommended the selection of the following districts . — 


I 


II 


Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Population — 174,541 
Voting strength — 4,749 


Gujranwala 

Sheikhupura 

Shahpur 

Montgomery 

Lyallpur 

Multan 

Population — 181 ,238 
Voting strength — 6,542 


This would enfranchise 355,799 out of a total population of 392,144. 


There were many suggestions for redistribution, and we were asked 
TO include, if possible, the districts of Ferozepur and Eawalpindi. We 
think, however, after examining various schemes of redistribution, that 
the two constituencies suggested by the local Government are the best, 
and we recommend them for adoption. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

601. The total population of the Indian Chnstians is 332,186 to which 
one seat has been allotted. This population is distributed as follows 

Roman Oathohcs . . . . . . . . 163,403 

Other sects . . . . . . . . . . 145,248 

Unclassified . . . , . . . , 32,534 

Bihar under paragraph 5 of the Fifth Schedule is an exception to the 
general rule that a province shall, for the purpose of election to the 
Indian Christian seats, be divided into territorial constituencies. In 
this province, and it appears to us to be an excellent arrangement, the 
Roman Catholic Sabha and the Bihar and Orissa Christian Council wiU 
each appoint a panel of delegates, one for each 5,000 of their population^ 
These delegates will elect the representative, not only for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but also for the Federal Assembly. 

602. It is suggested that the Order in Council should specify that each 
college of primary electors should elect 40 delegates for the Roman 
Catholic and a similar number for the Christian Council. We 
understand that an agreement has been reached by which these two 
hod^ of delegates will, in practice, each elect a representative to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Federal Assembly alternatively. 

These proposals we recommend for adoption. They have two 
^vantages — fimt, they, avoid any cleavage on political lines between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants and, secondly, since the large 
n^oiity of Indian Chnstians belong to backward tribes, these persons 

stffl be able to oast then vote in the reserved seats allotted to 
oackward tribes in the general constituencies. 
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Assam. 

603. The large majority of Indian Christians in Assam reside in the 
hills, chiefly the Khasia and Jaintia and Lnshai EBll tracts. Apart from 
these, numbering 123,000, there are 73,000 Indian Christians in the Assam 
Yalley and only 5,600 in the Surma Vafley. If the aboriginals, who are 
Oiristiaris, and who have been provided with special “backward area” 
seats in the partially excluded tracts, are included in the single consti* 
tuency available for Indian Christians, they would then be precluded under 
paragraph 10 of Part IX of the Sixth Schedule to the Act from voting in 
die local backward area constituency. They are therfe excluded. 

604. The unanimous proposal of the local Govermnent and their Pro- 
vincial Committee was that, for the first election, the constituency should 
comprise the district of Goalpara, where Christians number 19,000, and 
that in subsequent elections it should be rotated throughout the districts 
of the Assam Valley. We asked the local Government to reconsider this 
proposal, and it is now proposed to limit the Indian Christian cons- 
tituency to the plains disliicts of the Assam and Surma Valleys, omitting 
all totally and partially excluded areas. 

605. The constituency would be as follows : The districts of Kamrup, 
Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong (less the Mikir Hills backward area consti- 
tuency), Sibsagar (less the Mildr Hills backward area constituency), 
Lakhmpur (less the Frontier tract), Cachai (less the North Cachar Hills} 
and Sylhet. 

The election would be held separately on a day different from 
the other elections. It was thought that missionaries and pastors in the 
various districts would probably thmnselves act as agents for getting 
people to the poll Probably the candidate would only have to visit 
any place once, when the wngr^tion would be as^mbld to meet him. 
The size of the constituency could materially be reduced by omitting 
the two Surma Valley districts, but there is now a good motor road con- 
necting Shillong with Sylhet, and the former loi^ and expensive railway 
journey is no longer necessary. We therefore recommend that the con- 
stitaency should be as stated in the preceding paragraph. 
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CHAPTER XIV.~SEATS RESERVED FOR BACKWARD K&m 
Am BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Distribution of seats between provinces, 

606. The seats in the provincial Legislative Assemblies set aside fe 
the representatives of backward areas and backward tribes under % 
provisions of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act areai 
follows : — 


Madras . . 

. . 

• • 

• * 

.. 1 

Bombay .. 

. . 

• - 

•• 

.. 1 

Bihar 

* • • • 


• • 

.. 7 

Central Provinces and Berar 

. . 

. • 

.. 1 

Assam 

• * • • 


. • 

,. 9 

Orissa 

« • • • 


. . 

.. 5 


Provisions of the Government of India Act» 

607. Under the provisions of the Act, the qualifications of electors 
and candidates are such as may be prescribed, while Schedule V, para- 
graph 10, of the Act provides that in a province in which any seats are to 
be filled by representatives of backward areas or backward ^ibes, some 
or all of those seats may, if it is so prescribed, be treated in the pres- 
cribed manner as additional general seats to be reserved for represen- 
tatives of such areas or tribes. 

Method op pilling the seats allotted to backward areas asp 

BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Proposals of the local Governments. 

608. The Government of Madras, the Government of the Cenl^ 
Provinces and in the case of certain of the seats reserved for Orissa, ^ 
Government of Bihar and Orissa are strongly in favour of filling titeg? 
seats by nomination. Bombay and Bihar recommend that the sea# 
allotted to backward tribes should be treated as additional seats resOTSi 
for those tribes in multi-member constituencies, election being direct 
Assam equally contemplate direct election for the seats set aside for ba(±- 
ward areas in that province. 


Madras. 

609, We can see no sufficient justification for resorting to nomination 
in the case of Madras. The constituency proposed by the local Goveoh 
ment contains approximately 12,000 members of the backward tribes who 
possess the ftanchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote for a 
seat in the provincial legislature under the provisions of the Govern; 
ment of India Act. Though it is alleged that difficulty is anticipated ia 
finding candidates who are members of the tribe, we feel that this is one 
which it should not be impossible to overcome and we are clearly of 
^^pinkm that in these circumstances election should be direct. 
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The Central Provinoes. 

610. In the case of the Central Provinces, the local Government origin- 
ally recommended nomination to ns because of the very large population 
of the aboriginal tribes in that province, the fact that they were widely 
scattered through all the areas of the province, and the impracticability 
of fiUmg a single seat by any method of direct election if all qualified mem- 
bers of the backward tribes were to take part in that election. We folly 
appreciate the difficulties seen by the Government and had it been 
mandatory upon us to recommend that the single seat allotted to the 
Central Provinces should cover the whole of the provincial area, we would 
have felt bound to support their recommendation, if only because of the 
administrative difficulties involved. After discussion with them, how- 
ever, we are of opinion that the preferable course would be that the seat 
in question should be filled from a special constituency based on a typical 
backward tribal area, the candidature for the seat being thrown open 
to the members of backward tribes anywhere in the province. Members 
of the tribes who fall outside the area of the constituency will 
be entitled to vote in the ordinary general constituencies. An arrange- 
ment on these lines will secure for the backward tribes a spokes- 
man in the legislatures who belongs to their number, who has 
been elected by members of the tribes from a typical constituency, 
and who will (for the circumstances of the tribes differ but little in the 
various parts of the province), be able to represent the special needs and 
opinions of those tribes in the province as a whole. 

611. In the light of discussion with us, the local Government accept 

our view as to the advantages of constituting a special constituency of the 
nature to which we have referred. Hiey recommend as alternatives for 
thip pnrpose a constituency loea^d, in of Manjdla-Seoni and a 

cg^^stitoency located ip. the taf^Us of NiwasrDmdori. But they strongly 
favour the former of these alternatives, and we accept their view. No 
question in these circumstances arises of filling the seat allotted to 
backward areas in the Central Provinces by nomination. We take the 
opportunity to add that we learn with much satisfaction from the local 
Government that in addition to the seat reserved for them, the backward * 
tribes, if they exercise the franchise, have in addition a reasonable chance 
of securing an unreserved seat in no fewer than five general consti- 
tuj^cies. 

Orissa, 

612. The position is different in the case of Orissa. Five seats are 
allotted to backward areas and tribes in this province. * Of these, it is pro- 
posed that four should be allotted to the ElhondmaJs sub-division, and to 
those areas of the Ganjam and Yizagapatam distdcts which will ^ 
ferred from Madras. The local Government, whose views aaoe 

by the Government of Madras, are strongly of opinion that ijS 

practicable to fifl the seats aUotted to 'the ii^cmdiaals 

the areas to be transferred from Madras by any method 

They state that at the present stage, there is 

tiib^ in this area who is capable of represeo^fcting#^ and* ihat 
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of theix excitable and backward condition, serious dangers of disturbance 
are to be apprehended, owing to the exacerbation of feelings between 
the supporters of rival candidates, if a system of direct election is intro- 
duced. In the light of our discussions with the local G-overnments con- 
cerned, and with ofScers with an intimate first hand knowledge of the 
areas in question, we accept the view of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, and we recommend that four of the five seats to be allotted to 
Orissa should be filled by nomination by the Governor acting in his dis- 
cretion. The fifth seat will be reserved in a multi-member constituency 
in the district of Sambalpur, in which no difficulty arises about a 
system of direct election, in the same way as the backward tribal seats 
proposed for Bombay and Bihar which are discussed in the following 
paragraph. 


Bombay akd Bihar. 

613. In Bombay and in Bihar, the local Governments recommend that 
the backward area seats should be reserved in multi-member general con- 
stituencies under the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 10, of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. We discussed in some detail with both local Gov- 
ernments the suitability of an arrangement of this nature. But in both 
cases it appears that the degree of development of the backward tribes is 
such that there need be no fear that its adoption will be immical to their 
interests , and in Bihar in particular we are informed (and this statement 
was corroborated by members of the backward tribes who appeared 
before us) that the representatives of the tribes, and those mdividuals who 
have most closely concerned themselves with them in the past, agree that 
this course (coupled with a proviso that the persons to fill the backward 
area seats must themselves be members of the backward tribes) was hkely 
to give the most satisfactory results. In the circumstances, we accept the 
proposals of the local Governments concerned. 

614, The Bombay Provincial Cbmmittee recommended the location 
of the backward tribal seat in West Ediandesh, on the ground that this 
district had the largest population of aboriginal and hull tribes in the 
Presidency, with a tribal population of over 281,000, Surat coming * 
next with 2,68,000. The proposals submitted to us by the 
local Government, however, allot the backward tribes seat to. West 
Khandesh West general constituency with an area of 3,782 square miles, 
the eSect of which would be to exclude the tribal population of W^ 
Khandesh Bast general and so substantially to weaken the case for-alloca- 
tiaag the backward tribal seat in this constituency. We suggested to the? ' 
local Government in these circumstances that Surat, with a tribal popular 
tion of 268,000 and an area of only 1,647 square rcdles, would be a more 
suitable constatuency for the backrord tribes. But they are strongly of 
opmon that their magiaal proposal is preferable ; and they urge in support 
of it ihat there is no doubt fhat the backward tribes of the West KhandeA 
W^ constituency are more primitive in their mode of life and charao- 
teriaiKi^ and therefore more typically representative of their class than 
tilBfie of the SuKit district ; and that having regard to the backward 
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condition of the tribes it is desirable to select a constituenoy such as West 
TTliani^fisTi West rather than an extensive constituency with a large elec- 
torate such as Surat. In the light of the explanations famished by the 
local Government we defer to their strongly expressed view that the back- 
ward area seat should be assigned to the constituency of West Khandesh 
West 


Assam. 

616. No fewer than nine seats are allotted to the backward areas 
in this province. The members of the backward tribes in Assam have 
marked characteristics of their own, which distinguish them from the rest 
of the province, and indicate very clearly the constituencies to be framed 
for the tribal seats. The distribution recommended by the local 
Government is shown in Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

QvaUficatims of electors. 

616. In the case of Orissa, no question arises of prescribing a qualifica- 
tion for electors in the case of the four seats to be filled by nomination. 

617. In the case ofBombay the local Government, in the interests of 
producing a representative electorate, recommend a differential quafifica- 
tion, the details of which are given in Appendix V in Volume II of our 
Report, and the general suitability of which we accept. 

618. In Madras, Bihar, the Central Provinces and in the case of the 
one seat to be filled by direct election m Orissa, the ordinary qualifications 
of electors which are embodied in the Sixth Schedule to the Government 
of India Act will apply. 

619. In the case of Assam, where conditions are somewhat peculiar, 
the local Government have made sperific propc^ahs fiar differential firan- 
dyses, which, after discussion with them, we rt^aid as suitable, and re- 
commend for acceptance. The qualifications in question are set out in 
Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

Qmlifioatioris of candidates. 

620. We recommend that in every case a candidate should be requir- 
ed to be a member of a backward tribe in the province who, is an elector 
m the constituency or in any other constituency in the province. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER XV.-PROVINCIAL LEGISLATITE COUNCILS. 

Provmaial proposals for the delimitation of comtituendes, 

621. The seats allotted to the provincial Legislative Councils ia tb 
difierent provinces, and their distribution, are shown in the table vMch 
foDow's : — 


ProTinoe. 

1 

1 

Total of seats 

2 

i 

u 

1 

1 

3 

Muhammadan seats. 

1 

1 

1 

fl 

6 

< 5 , Indian Christian 
seats. 

Seats to be tiled by 
Legislative Aa- 
wembly. 

Seats to be fiMbjr 
Governor, 

8 


fNot less than 






fNot less than 

8. 

Madias .. < 

\ 54 

y SB 

7 

1 

3 





1 Not more than 

j 





[.Not more than 

la 


56 









fNot less than 






fNot less than 

3. 

Bombay 

4 29 

V 20 

5 







[Not more than 

J 


j 1 



[.Not more than 

4 


30 









fNot less than 

1 



1 


fNot less than 

6. 


"! 63 

r 

17 

3 


27 



Bengal .. | 

1 Not more than 

J 





[.Not more than 

a 


65 









fNot less than 

1 





fNot less than 

6. 

United 

< 58 

r 

17 

1 





ProTinces. 

1 Not more than 

J 





[.Not more than 

a. 


60 









fNot less than 






fNot less than 


BiHar 

23 

r ® 

4 

1 


12 




1 Not more than 

J 





[.Not more than 

4 


30 









fNot than 

V 





fNot less than 

3. 

A»iii 

\ 21 

r 

6 

2 






I Not more than 

J 





[.Not more than 

4 


22 


. 

i 






622. We are not concerned with the seats to be filled by the Governor 
acting in his discretion, or with the seats to be filled in Bengal and Bihar 
fay the members of lie .Legislative Assembly in those provinces. The 
recommendations which follow have reference solely to the genearal, 
Mnhaanmadan, European and Indian-Ghristian seats to be filled by 
dii^ election, 

6^. Under the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 16, of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, idl tiie constituencies in question will be territbiW 
constituencies, and a j^ovince may either, if it is so prescribed as regards 
^y da^ of constituency, he formed into a single territorial constituency, 
oar it may be divided into such number of territorial constituencies as ia 

! JI J 
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Qualifications of electors and candidates. 

624, Paragraph 17 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of ladia 
Act provides that the qualifications entitling a person to vote in territorial 
constituencies at the elections of members of a provincial Legislative Coun- 
cil and the qualifications to be possessed by members of such councils, 
shall be such as may be prescribed. The qualifications which His Majes- 
ty's Government propose to recommend to Parhament in the case of elec- 
tors are embodied in the White Paper which was published on 1st October 
1936, and no recommendation on this matter is therefore called for from 
us. As regards the qualifications to be prescribed for candidates, we 
recommend that a candidate should be required to possess the qualifica- 
tions requisite under the Pifth Schedule to the Government of India Act 
and to be an elector in the constituency in which he stands for election. 


625. Before proceeding to a detailed examination of the proposals 
submitted to us by the various local Governments concerned for the deli- 
mitation of constituencies in their provincial Legislative Councils, we 
think it well to discuss briefly certain questions of a general character, the 
answers to which will affect our recommendations, and to indicate our 
attitude regarding them. These questions are — 

(a) the basis to be adopted for the delimitation of these constituen- 
cies ; 

(ft) the extent to which and the basis on which representation 
should be given to urban interests ; 

(c) " whether constituencies shall be single-member or multi-mem- 

ber ; 

(d) the seleetion of the^nstita^icfesto fee fer Muee, six op 

nine years, under the provisions of p^ua^ph 18 tke 
Fifth Schedule to the Government of Indk Act ; and 

(e) the desirabihty of adopting a system of postal voting for elec- 

tions to provincial Legislative Councils. 

626. We would preface our examination of these questions by the ob- 
servation that, as in the case of the provincial Legislative Assemblies, the 
proposals submitted to us by local Governments and their provincial 
Committees display on all the pomts referred to above, with 4e excep- 
tion of point (d), a more or less marked divergence of view. Having 
regard to the differences in provincial conditions, to the fact that the 
proposals submitted to us are the result of a close examination by repre- 
sentative provincial Committees, familiar with the conditions of the 
province and in close touch with public opinion, and to the fact 
that those proposals have, so far as we can judge, in every case the 
support of the great bulk of , provincial opinion, we have decife that 
Ijhe right course in dealing with them is to defer to tfie strongly e:mcesse(i 
desires of the different provinces, to abandon, as in the case of the pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembhes, any attempt at an artificial unfformity 
which would run counter to provincial feelings and dciafcei, and to con- 
fine ourselves to ensuring that the scheme which we recommend is one 
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wMcli IS well balaaced, wHch takes full account of the legitimate claims 
and wishes of the various interests afiected, and which has the general 
support of representative public opinion in the province concerned. 

(a) Basis of delimitation.^ 

627. The main question for decision is whether the appropriate baas 
for the delimitation of constituencies in a body such as a provincial 
Legislative Council should be population, or voting strength, or a combi- 
nation of these two factors : and whether, in the event of a combination 
of the two being regarded as the more suitable solution, emphasis should 
be laid rather on voting strength than on population. Considerations 
such as area, the difficulty of communications and the like, are of less 
importance in the case of provincial Legislative Councils than in the case 
of provincial Legislative Assemblies. The same is to a large extent 
true of considerations of population. The provincial Legislative Councils 
will be small in size. They will be elected by an electorate which is 
relatively very small indeed, and which is composed of individuals who 
possess high property qualifications, or who have rendered distinguished 
public service, and which will be of such a nature that methods of polling 
which would be impracticable in the case of a proviocial Assembly 
will admit of examination, and that certain specific diflficulties which 
confronted us in dealing with the delimitation of provincial Assemblies 
will not arise. 

628. We are ourselves disposed to the view that, having regard to the 
character of the electorate and to the position of provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils in the constitutional scheme, the most important factor in 
the delimitation of constituencies should probably be voting strength. 
But we are equally of opinion that some weight must be attached, to 
population, in the interests of securing that the distribution of seats in 
the provincial Councils bears some relation to the distribution of popula- 
tion in the province concerned. We are of opinion in these circumstances 
that the broad basis of delimitation should be voting strength coupled 
with popxdation. In specific instances we recognise that it may however 
be necessary to depart from this standard, in the interests of securing 
representation for a section of a province which, whether on population 
or on votiii^ strength, would be unlikely to secure that degree of repre- 
s^tation to which its finguistic or its geographical position, or its past 
history, legitimatdtf entitles it. 

Proposals of heed Governments. 

629. The proposals of the individual provinces, generally speaking^ 
conform to the standard which we suggest. In Madras the local Gk)vem- 
33^3t, who or%inally disposed to consider that population would be 
a safer guide, have deferred to the strongly expressed view of their Brov 
vincial OconEiHSftee that distribution should be based on voting str^ig% 
subject, in the case of the general seats, to the allocation of a minimbnicu 
one seat to each d]^pferibfe, except the Nilgiris. Bombay, where the Provile^l^ 
Committee were ori^giaally disposed to favour voting strength ai<^ne, 

^opt the ca^tericui of votkig strength ^d population, m the gjeoundt^ 

view <rf the wide divergence betw^ the populatig^ end ti^e , 
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Strength of the various parts of the Presideixc 7 a distribution based on 
voting strength alone would not result in a very equitable distribution 
of seats Bengal base their urban constituencies on voting strength and 
ppulation ; but, in the case of the rural constituencies, think it preferable 
to adopt population only as the criterion. They remark in the case of 
those constituencies that having regard to area they are of opinion 
that population is a sounder principle to follow than voting strength. 
Otherwise there is a danger that different parts of the province would 
be unequally represented The United Provinces have framed their 
constituencies on a basis which appears to give weight to population 
and voting strength alike and which aims at securing a reasonable 
balance between the claims of urban and rural areas. Bihar, in addition 
to population and voting strength, have given weight to considerations 
of administrative convenience, while in Assam the dominating factor 
has been the necessity for securing an equitable distribution of seats 
between the two Valleys, a distribution in which population and voting 
strength have both played their part. 

Our re(m^mevdat^ 

630. From the preceding analysis, it will be seen that, broadly speak- 
ing, the recommendations of local Governments are based on population 
and voting strength. We regard that basis as generally appropriate, 
but we think it unnecessary in the case of Bengal, where the local Govern- 
ment, for the reasons given by them, have adopted population only as the 
criterion in the case of their rural constituencies, to press them to consider 
a revision based on voting strength, and we equally think it unnecessary 
to ask the Government of Madras to review their proposals with the object 
of giving greater weight to population. Here as elsewhere werare disposed 
to attach great importance to the dijEferent eonditioitts of the different 
provinces, and to refirain from any radieal alt^^fcmn in the recommenda- 
tions advanced by a local Government, unless we are i^tiafied it is 
fondamentally unsound. 

(b) Representation of urban and rural vnteres^. 

631. Having regard to the wholly different character of the electorate 
the relative representation of urban and rural interests is of very much 
less importance in the case of the provincial Legislative Councils than 
in that of the provincial Legislative Assemblies. We are ourselv^ in- 
clined to doubt whether in the ordinary course any very serious difference 
of opinion between urban and rural interests is likely to manifest itsdf 
in discussions in provincial Legislative Councils. But, in view more 
particularly of the importance of this question in provincial Assemblies, 
we are generally of opinion that some specific representation for urban 
interests in the provincial Councils is desirable in those province in 
which th^ is a substantial and important urban element. 

Viem of heal SWmwiewfe. 

632. The attitude of the different provinces varies "bi 

Madras, the local Government originally strongly urged on the’ Rcovimarf 
Ooxmnittee the desirability of allotting seven general seats out of 46 to 
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Madras City, and to six groups of towns with a population of not less 4® 
50,000. In deference to the strongly expressed and reiterated view of 4e 
Provincial Committee, which appears to have a substantial degree of 
support from pubhc opinion, and after discussion with Ihem, they ulti- 
mately decided, however, to accept the view of the Committee thatmbaa 
representation should be confined to the district of Macfias City, to wMdi 
one urban general seat should be allotted. Bombay, in agreement with 
their Provincial Committee and pubhc opinion, allot four general seats 
out of twenty, and two Muhammadan seats out of five, to urban areas. 
Bengal assign three seats out of 27 general and Muhammadan seats te 
Torban constituencies. The United Provinces assign ten out of 51-a 
figure which will, in their opinion, do justice to urban and rural interests 
alike. The matter is of no importance in Bihar and Assam, neither of 
which has an urban population of any size, and neither of whi4 
^.ccordingly allots any seats to urban areas. 

- ‘ ■ Our recmmndation. 

633. As wih be seen from the preceding examination of the views of 
local Governments, the provinces in their proposab ha.ve primarily m 
view their own local conditions, and it is impossible to derive any common 
piinciple fiiom theix recommendations. But in every case m whicli 
there is a substantial urban population in a province, specific provi- 
sion has been made on a more or less generous scale for urban mteie^. 

In Madras, which forms an exception to this rule, to the extent m 
the urban representation proposed is exceedingly small, havmgregaKi 
to the size and importance of urban interests in the province, ^ 
satisfied that the proposal of the Provincial Committee, as accepted by 
the local Government, has the general support of public opimon beiimd 
it. After a detailed examination of the proposals of the vrao^ provin- 
ces, we are prepared to accept generally both the basis of urban repre- 
sentation which they propose and the degree of urban representataoji 
recommended by them, 

(c) Question whether constituencies sMl he single^member or rnuU-mernher. 

634. As in the case of the provincial Assemblies, there is a inarked 
difference of view between the different provinces on the question ^ ^ 
conslitaencies shall be single or multi-member. Bengal, the Umted 
Provinces, Bihar, and Assam are in favour of single-member consti^encieSv 
Bombay propose single-member constituencies for the Muham- 
madan seats, but plural-member vrith the cumulative system of ^ 
for iJie general seats. Madras favours a combination of multi-mem^ ^ 
and sin^e-member. The real advantage of a system of ^ mTdti-memw 
co^fltitueaicies is the protection which it gives to minorities, 
proWtion is less necessary m a body of the character and composition 
of the prcrdndal Legislative Coimcils, and we would ourselves have 
no strong objection in these circumstances to the employment of sin^e- 
member conkituencies eve ywhere, In view, however, of the veiy 
i^n^y expressed desire of Bombay for multi-member general consti- 
tueneies and of the support lent by tiie local Govern^ ^d the 
vindal Committee in Madras to the creation of a certain number of 
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raulti-member constituencies in that province, we are prepared to accept 
tie proposals of the two local Governments concerned. Elsewhere 
we recommend, in agreement with the local Governments and their 
provincial Committees, that constituencies should be single-member. 

{d} Selection of constitmncies to be fitted for 3,6, or 9 years, on the occasion 
of the first elections under the new constitution, 

635. Under the provisions of paragraph 18 of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, the selection of these constituencies 
is vested in the Governor acting in his discretion, and it would, we 
think, in these circumstances be inappropriate for us to make any 
recommendation regarding them. We have, however, been favoured 
in the various provinces concerned with suggestions from the local Gov- 
ernment as to a possible basis of selection, and, without making any 
recommendation we accordingly place these suggestions (which are the 
result of considerable discussion in the Provincial Committees), on record 
in the provincial Appendices in Volume II of our Eeport, in case they 
may be of assistance, when the time comes for the passing of an order 
by the Governor acting in his discretion under the provisions of para- 
graph 18 of the Fifth Schedule. 

(a) Method of voting, 

636. We are strongly of opinion that, as in the case of provincial 
Legislative Assemblies, the method of voting in any province in which 
multi-member constituencies have been established should be the cumu- 
lative method, and we recommend this for acceptance. A point of 
minor importance which has been raised by various provinces is the 
question whether voting should be by postal ballot. We refer to this 
question in Chapter XXL 

Proposals of individual provinces, 

637. We now turn to the detailed suggestions of the individual provin- 
ces for the delimitation of constituencies in their provincial Legislative 
Councils. The arrangements proposed, and our recommendations 
regarding them, are as follows : — 

Madras. 

638. The proposals of the local Government are based on an exhaus- 
tive examination and discussion of various alternatives ’with the Pro- 
vincial DelimitatCbn Committee. As stated above, they are based 
essentially on voting strength, and they contemplate the creation of 
a certain number of multi-member constituencies. They aUot one seat 
only, which will be assigned to the district of the Cily of Madras, to 
urban representation. On aH these points, we have alre^y indicated our 
readiness to accept the general view of the local Government. As 
gards the method of voting in multi-member constituencies, the local 
Government favour the single non-transferable vote, but, as stated above, 
we are of opinion that the right method to adopt is, as reoofiesSfceaaded fay 
the Indian Franchise Committee, the system of the cumulative vote, aai 
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no difBcnlty shonld arise in the emplo 3 ?Tnent of this system with an elec- 
torate of a standing so high as that contemplated for the provincial Lei^ 
lative Council. ® 

639. Under the local Government’s proposals, the 35 general seats 
will be distributed on the basis of one seat per district save in the case 

of the district of the Nilgiris, which will be combined with Coimbatore. The 
balance of eleven seats will be distributed between the eight districts 
which have the largest voting strength. The seven Muhammadan cons- 
tituencies will be distributed to groups of districts on a consideration 
of their voting stren^h. Of the proposed general and Muhammadan 
constituencies, ten will be multi-member. It is proposed, with th« 
concurrence of the representatives of the Indian Christian communities, to 
form the three seats allotted to the Indian Christians into a three-mem- 
ber constituency covering the whole Presidency, the voters being too few 
in number (339 in all), and too scattered, to make the creation of three 
separate single-member territorial constituencies practicable. The 
single seat allotted to Europeans will cover the whole area of the Pre- 
sidency. The number of voters is estimated at 1,064. 

Bombay. 

640. As wiU be seen from the table in paragraph 621 above, there are 26 
elective seats. The basis of distribution recommended bv the 
local Government and their Provincial Committee is population 
and voting strength, and it is proposed on this basis to allot four 
urban general and two Muhammadan seats to Bombay City. The 
remaining sixteen general seats will be allotted to eight rural 
constituencies formed out of the sixteen districts of the Presidency, 
the groupmg of contiguous districts being made without regard to the 
revenue divisions. An arrangement on these lines will, in the view of the 
local Government, simplify the preparation and maintenance of the elec- 
tora] rolls and the holding of elections, more particularly having regard 
to the fact that since the electoral qualifications for the Provincial 
Legislative Council and the Council of State are the same, the same basis 
can be adopted for the somewhat smaller number of seats allotted to 
Bombay in the Council of State. The number of voters in the general con- 
stituencies is provisionally estimated at 10,311. The local Government 
propose to allot the three Muhammadan seats which will remain available 
for distribution after two seats have been assigned to Bombay City to 
the three divisions of the Presidency. The total number of voters for 
the five Muhammadan seats is estimated at 1 ,235. The single European 
seat will cover the whole area of the Presidency, and the number of 
voters is estimated at 1,093, Voting for it will be by postal ballot. We re- 
gard the proposals of the local Government as generally suitable, and we 
are satisfied that tiiey appear to have the support of public opinion in the 
province, 

Bengal. 

641. The proposals of the local Government have been framed^ 
complete agreement with the Provincial Delimitation Committee, 
and thev appear to have provoked no public criticism. They 
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proceed on the basis of allotting two of the general seats to urban 
areas and eight to rural areas, and creating one Muhammadan urban and 
sixteen Muhammadan rural seats. The general and Muhammadan con- 
stituencies will all be single-member, but it is proposed, in deference to 
the unanimous view of the representative European bodies in the Presi- 
dency, to combine the three European seats in a single multi-member 
constituency. 

64:2 The general and Muhammadan communities are entitled to one 
urban seat each on the basis of population. On voting strength the general 
community, if given a slight weightage, would be entitled to two seats. 
But the local Government and the Provincial Committee are of opinion 
that it would be a mistake to deal with this matter on the basis of a strict 
mathematical calculation, and, having regard to general considerations, 
they are unanimously of opinion that two general and one Muhammadan 
seats should, as stated above, be allotted to urban areas and that the consti- 
tuencies should be the same as the constituencies for the present Legis- 
lative Assembly, namely, Calcuf-a, the 24:-Parganas, Howrah and HooghJy. 
The acceptance of this recommendation involves a weightage for urban 
areas, of 64 per cent, in the case of Muhammadan seats, and 80 per cent, 
in the case of general seats. We are of opinion that the weightage pro- 
posed for urban areas, having regard to the great importance of Calcutta 
and the surrounding urban districts, is not excessive, and we recommend 
it for acceptance. In other respects, we regard the local Gk)vemment’s 
proposals which, as stated above, have the full support of the Provincial 
Committee, and which have been generafly accepted by the public, as 
suitable. 

The United Provestoes. 

643. The local Government base their prapoisals on single-member 
(Msastafeuencies, and recommend that five general and fivg Muhammadan 
seats should be assigned to urban areas out of a total of 51, They admit 
that the figure is chosen in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, and that it gives 
a higher proportion of urban seats than that in the Lower House. But 
their considered opinion is that any reduction in the number of urban 
seats below the figure which they propose would result in making the 
urban representation ineffective ; that the proposed number is justifiable ; 
and that an allocation of ten seats to urban and 41 to rural areas produces 
a result which gives full weight to the legitimate claims of both, lie urban 
constituencies proposed are based on a grouping of the eighteen towns 
in the United Provinces which have a population of not less than 50,000. 
The local Government urge in support of their proposal that the smaller 
towns will contain very few voters for the Provincial Council, and that it 
is unreasonable to subject a candidate to the expense and inconvenience 
of canvassing a large number of towns, each of which contains only a 
very small number of voters. Apart from this, they regard towns of the 
size suggested as affording a suitable basis for urban representation in the 
case of a body such as the Provincial Legislative Council. The European 
seat will cover the whole area of the United Provinces 

644. The distribution of urban seats which the local Government 
recommend was unanimously accepted By the Provincial Adviscur 
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ConfereRce, and so far as we can judge, has also been accepted by tie 
public. But the majoritv of the Muhammadan members of the Confeieace 
were in favour of reducing the number of Muhammadan urban seats 
from five to four. The local Government, however, are strongly of opinion 
that their own proposal is the right one, and that, as in the case of tie 
provincial Assembly, the number of Muha mm adan and general urban 
seats should be the same. They add that the regrouping of the cities 
which would be necessary if the Muhammadan urban electorate were to 
be formed into four constituencies, would reduce the representation to be 
given to Oudh, and that the eastern cities of Benares, Mirzapm and 
Gorakhpur, by being grouped with Byzabad and Allahabad, might also 
secure an insufficient representation. We have carefully considered 
this question in the light of the views expressed by the local Government, 
and in view of their very strong recommendation, we accept their proposal 
that the number of Muhammadan urban seats should be fixed at five, and 
that the constituencies should be framed on the basis proposed by them. 
In all other respects we regard their proposals which, as stated above, 
have the support of the Provincial Advisory Conference, and of public 
opinion, as suitable. 

Bihar. 

645 The local Government recommend that the one European 
Beat should cover the whole area of the province, and that voting for it 
fehouldbe by post. The nine general and the four Muhammadan seats 
have been distributed on a consideration of population, voting strength and 
administrative convenience, and have been assigned to single-member 
constituencies. Voting will be by postal ballot. The local Government 
have taken pains to ensure that the constituencies shall not cut across 
either divisional or district boundaries, an objective which they have 
attained, save in the case of the Gaya-Chota Nagpur Muhammadan 
Constituencies where it is impossible to secure it consistently with the 
framing of a suitable constituency. Their proposals have the support 
(rf public opinion and the Provincial Delimitation Committee and we 
ieconrmend them for acceptance. 

Assam. 

646. Here, as in the case of the provincial Legislative Assemhly^ 
the vital question is the distribution of the seats available betwen the 
Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. The local Government have takm^ 
so far as possible, the district as the unit of allocation. They recommend, 
in agreement with their Provincial Committee, that in accordance with 
tite desire of the European Association in the province, one of the two 
European seats should be allotted to each Valley, the electorate in thfe 
case of the Assam Valley being estimated at 1,300 and in the case of the 
Surma Valley at 600. 

647. It is proposed to allot one general seat to each of the six distriei» 
in the Assam Valley, one to the backward area districts in the Assaih 
Valley and three to the Surma Valley, of which one will be assigned 
'€Slftchar (excludmg the North Cachar Hills), one to an East Sylhet, and one 
"lb a West Sylhet constituency. This distribution of the general seal^ 
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is generally accepted by tie Provincial Delimitation Committee and 
by pnbic opinion. In tie case of the six Miibammadan seats, 
tie local Government suggest that two should be assigned to the 
Assam Valley, and four to the Surma Valley. Of the Surma Valley 
seats one will be allotted to Cachar with the addition of Karimganj 
district, and the remaining three will be assigned to SyUiet less 
Karimganj. There has been considerable discussion as to whether 
the three Muhammadan seats allotted to Sylhet less Karimganj should 
not be a plural-member constituency. The local Government state, 
however, in the light of the expressions of opinion received from the Pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committee and &om the public, that while “ local 
Muhammadan opinion is somewhat divided on the matter. Government 
are satisfied that single-member constituencies are generally preferred.” 
They accordingly recommend that the three seats allotted to this area 
should be filled in single-member constituencies based on Sadr Sylhet, 
Habiganj and Sunamganj, with the addition in each case of certain thanas 
m South Sylhet. The Muhammadan electors who are resident in the 
partially excluded areas of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills 
districts would vote in the Lower Assam Muhammadan constituency in 
the Assam Valley. The proposals of the local Government for the 
Muhammadan constituencies represent the outcome of long discussion m 
the Provincial Committee and of close examiaation by the Government ; 
they appear to have the general support of public opinion in the pro- 
vince, and we recommeud them for acceptance. 
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PART m. 

PESDERAL ASSEIMBLY. 

CHAPTER XVL~COMMERCE. 

648. Under the existing constitution seven seats (excluding one seat 
for Burma in the Council of State) are allotted to Commerce and Industry 
in the Central Legislatures. 

(i) Legislative Assembly . . . . 6 seats. 

(ii) Council of State . . . . 2 seats. 

649. Ofthe seven seats, one in the Legislative Assembly is filled by 
nomination the remaining six by election. Then again, six are provincial 
and the remaining seat, the non-Provincial, is that which is filled by 
nomination. A further classification is as follows : — 

(i) Legislative Assembly. 

4 elected— allotted to Indian Commerce 

1 nominated — allotted to European Commerce . . 

(li) Council oj State. 

2 elected — ^allotted to European Commerce 

650. Existing Constituencies. 

(i) Legishiive Assembly. 

Madras . . Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau .. 

Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 1 

and >by rotation . . 

AhmedabadMill Owners’ Association J 
Bengal . . Bengal National Chamber of Commerce' 
and 

Marwari Association .. .. > by rotation 

and 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. . 

Non-pro- Nominated . . 
vinciaL 

(ii) Council of State. 

Bombay Bombay Chamber of Commerce , . • . 1 

Bengal , , Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 1 


4 

3 


No, of seats, 
1 
1 

1 


1 

1 


Future distribution. 

66i. The Indian Franchise Committee advert to the anomalous nature 
of the seats assigned to European commerce and propose that the system 
of nomination should be wholly abolished, and that the represenWtion 
should, without being split betw’een the two Houses, be concentrated in 
the Assembly. They recommend, moreover, that the tot-al number of 
commerce seats should be increased by one. But the Government of 
India Act raises the seats by four, thus making the aggregate number 
eleven. The distribution is as follows : — 


Seats. 

Madias . . . . , . , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 2 

Bombay . . . . . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 

- - .. .. .. 3 

NoB-proTincial .. .. ^ 3 
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Becommendation of provincial governments. 

Madras, 

662. The local Government propose the following constituencies : — 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce . . "] 

and > combined . . 1 seat. 

The Madras Trades Association . . J 
The Southern India Chamber of Com- T 
merce and j 

The Nattnkkottai Nagarathar’s Associa- j seat 

tion [ 

and I 

The Andra Chamber of Commerce . . J 

As in the case of the Provincial Assembly we removed the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce, it follows that that Chamber must be deleted from 
the second constituency above. In other respects we accept the local 
Government's proposals. 

Bombay. 

663. The local Government recommend that the three seats should 
be thus allotted : — 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . 1 

and > combined 1 seat. 

Bombay Trades Association . . . . J 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber . . . . , . , . 1 seat. 


Bombay Mill Owner’s Association 

and ^by rotation 

Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association . . J 




1 


We regard the local Government’s pnopdsals as gauerally suitable 
and.recommend them for acceptance. 

Bengal. 

654. The local Government propose that the constituencies should be 
as follows re- 


seats. 

1 

1 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
The Indian Jute Mills Association 
An electoral college consisting of the Indian Commerce 

constituencies adopted for the provincial Lower House 1 

The electoral college will be composed of fifteen members, to be 
elected in the following manner : — 

Members. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce .. .. 6 

The Marwari Association .. .. .. .. 3 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha .. .. .. 3 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce .. .. ^ 3 


Total 


15 
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655. In regaxd to the Provincial Assembly we recommended the 
substitution of the Indian Chamber of Commerce for the Bengal Mahajau 
Sabha. In consequence thereof, we accept the Bengal Government’s pro* 
posal, but substitute for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The NOH-PEOvmciAL seats. 

656. The three non-provincial seats are allotted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act : — 

(1) The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 

(2) The Associated Chambers of Commerce ; and 

(3) Commercial Bodies in Northern India. 

We recommend that the seat to be filled by the last mentioned cons- 
tituency, shall comprise the following Chambers : — 

(1) Northern India Chamber of Commerce '] 

^Punjab. 

(2) Punjab Chamber of Commerce ..J 

(3) Upper India Chamber of Commerce United Provinces. 

667. We have received a belated request from the Sugar Mills Associa- 
tion that that body should be included in the constituency allotted to 
commercial bodies in Northern India. We received no recommendation 
to this effect from any local Government. Nor can we at this late 
stage consider an application of this nature without consulting 
Provincial Governments and without giving full consideration to the 
rival claims of various bodies representing interests such as tea and coal 

668. We append to this Chapter a tentative suggestion for the rules 
to govern the qualifications of electors and candidates, and the electorate, 
for the non-provincial seats. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVI. 

The f oUo-vring are our tentative suggestions for the n;iles to regulate the composi- 
tion of the electorate for the non-provincial seats, and the qualifications of electors 
and candidates in them. 


FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

NON-PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 

COMPOSITION OF ELECTORATE AND QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

1. (1) The Fedbeateon of Indian Chambebs of Commbbcb and Industry, and 
(2) The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

The election by these two bodies shall be as follows : — 

The nomination of a candidate for election shall be made by means of a resolu- 
tion of the executive committee of a member body (being a member of the organisa- 
tion concerned). 

The member bodies shall after the receipt of the nominations be called upon to 
vote for one of the candidates validly nominated, and the voting by a member body 
shall be by means of a resolution of its executive committee. 

Explmation , — ^The words ‘‘executive committee ’’shall mean such comnadttee 
of a member body as is, by its rules, entrusted with the general management of its 
affairs, by whatsoever name such committee may be called. 


2. (3) Commercial bodies in Northern India. 

In respect of the seat to be filled by this body, the constituency shall comprise 
the following chambers ; — 


1. Northern India Chamber of Commerce 

2. Punjab Chamber of Commeroe 

3. Upper India Chamber of Commeroe 


■ 1 : 


-J 


Punjab. 


United Provinces, 


Such members of the aforesaid bodies shall be entitled to take part in the elec- 
tion as, 


(i) in the case of a firm, Hindu joint family concern, or individual, 

it or he resides or has a place of business in India, is engaged in trade, 
commerce or industry and in any one of the five income-tax years im- 
mediately preceding the preparation of the electoral roll, has be«a 
assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than Rs. * 10,000 
derived from trade, commerce or industry. 

(ii) In the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, 

it has a place of busiiiess in India, fe engaged in trade, commerce or in- 
dustry, and possesses a paid up capi^ of not le^ than Bs, 1 lakh. 

The roles prescribed in the Appendix to Chapt«» IX shaK apply 
mutaTidie. 


3. QUALmOATIONS OP CANDIDATES. 

The rules prescribed in respect of candidates in the Appendix to IX 

shall apply rmUaiis imOandis. 
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PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 

The qualifications of electors and candidates for the eight Commerce seats ia 
the Federal Assembly assigned to the Provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay shall 
be as folloTm 

1. QTTALmCATIONS OP VOTBBS. 

Those who are entitled to take part in the election to the Provincial Assemb* 
lies shaD also be entitled to take part in the election to the Federal Assembly. 

2* Qualutoations op catoidates. 

Those eligible to represent the Associations concerned in the Provincial Assem- 
lies shall be t^ewise eligible to hold the seats in the Federal Assembly. 
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FEDERAL ASSEMBLY 

CHAPTER XVII— LANDHOLDERS’ SEATS. 

659. Oae seat to represent the great landholders is assigned to each 
of the provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar, and the Central Provinces and Berarin the present 
Legislative Assembly, and the Government of India Act, 1935, provides 
that these seats shall be retained in the future Federal Assembly. Under 
the provisions of paragraph 23 (6) of the First Schedule to the Act, the 
constituencies will be filled by such persons voting in such territorial 
constituencies and in such manner as may be prescribed. Under the 
provisions of paragraph 26 (^^) of the First Schedule to the Act, candi- 
dates for these constituencies must possess such qualifications as may 
be prescribed. 

Qmlijicatims of electors and candidates. 

660. It is obvious, having regard to the diSerences in the level of 
wealth in the various provinces, and the differences in provincial condi- 
tions, that it is impracticable to prescribe a common level of qualifica- 
tion for electors in all provinces. The specific qualifications which we 
recommend after consideration of the views of the local Governments 
are set out in paragraphs 662 to 668 below. We are of opinion that a 
candidate shoidd be required to possess the qualifications requisite 
under paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, and that he should in addition be an elector in the constituency in 
which he wishes to stand. 


ProvinMl proposals, 

661. We now turn to the ^ 

Madbas. 


pravince& 


662. T$e local Government recommend that the sis: territorial co|isfi- 
tuencies which are allotted to landholders in the provincial Legisli^tive 
Assembly should be combined to form a single constitu^cy to elect 
to the seat assigned to landholders in the Federal Assembly. The 
electorate is estimated at 1,135. The qualifications of electors will be 
ffie same as those for the provincial constituencies, mz.y residence in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days m the previous year ; and being a 
zamindar, janmi or malikanadar who possesses an annual income, cal- 
culated as may be prescribed, from an estate in Madras of not less than 
Bs. 3,000 per annum, who is registered as the janmi of land assess 
at not less than Rs. 1,500 per annum, or who receives a mahkana allow- 
ance from Government of not less than Rs- 3,000 per annum. These 
proposals have the support of the Provincial Committee who, in agree- 
ment with the local Government, recommend that voting should be 
by post. We regard them as generally suitable, and recommei3|d 
for acceptance. 


Bombay. 


663. The electorate for the seat reserved for landholders in the present 
Legislative Assembly is composed of the Gujarat and D^scan ^awlais 
and Inamdars who elect to the landholders’ seats in the provincial 
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Legislative Council. The local Government recommend that this 
system should continue, and their view is accepted by the majority of 
the Provincial Committee. We should, however, record that a mino- 
rity of three in the Provincial Committee expressed the view that as 
the Gujarat Sardars number 175 only as against 534 Deccan Sardac^ 
and Inamdars, they will never have an opportunity of securing the seat, 
and they recommend in these circumstances that the seat should 
rotated at successive elections between the Gujarat Sardars and Inam- 
dars and the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars. We have already indicat- 
ed that save in quite special circumstances we are strongly opposed to 
rotation, which we regard as unsound in principle, and while it may 
be that the Gujarat Sardars, being in a definite minority in the consti- 
tuency, will stand less chance of securing the seat than the Deccan 
Sardars, we do not see how this can be avoided. In the circumstances 
we agree with the local Government and the majority of the Provmcial 
Committee that the Sardars and Inamdars of Gujarat and the Deccan 
who elect to the Landholders’ constituencies in the provincial assembly 
should combine to elect to the seat. 

Bengal. 

664. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com- 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors to the landholders’ 
seat in the Federal Assembly should be the same as the qualification 
of electors to the seats reserved for landholders in the provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly. Those qualifications are, in the case of the Burdwan 
and Presidency divisions, liabihty to payment of not less than Es. 3,000 
per annum, as land revenue or rent or both or of not less than Es. 700 
as road and public works cess ; and in the case of the Dacca, Eajshah, 
and Chittagong divisions, land revenue or rent or both of not less than 
Es. 2,000 per annum, or road and public works cess of not less than 
Es. 500 per annum. The resultant electorate will be approximately 
2,500, and it is proposed that the postal ballot should be employed. 
The suggestion has been made that it would be preferable that the seat 
should ,be allotted to a representative body pr bodies of landholders, 
on the ground that a single seat for the whole province is too unwieldy. 
But we agree with the local Government that there is no force in this 
contention, and having regard to the standard of wealth and education 
of the electorate, to its relatively very small size, and to the fact that 
postal voting is contemplated we see no reason why any difficulty should 
be experienced in polling it. In these circumstances, we recommend the 
proposals of the local Government for acceptance 

The Uniteb Provinces. 

665. The local Government propose that the constituency should 
cover tiie whole province and that the qualification of electors shoidd 
be fixed at payment of not less than Es. 5,000 land revenue 
annum. We have recommended m the case of the landholders seats in 
the provincial^ Legislative Assembly in the United Provinces that 
Ihe quajifecatioiffi of doctor^,- whether they belong to the British Indi^ 
Amik&m erto the Agra- Za^aaindars’ Ajasociation, should be 
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at payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000 per annum, 
a figure which we regard as justified in the special conditions of the 
United Provinces. We propose in these circumstances that the minimum, 
qualification for the Federal Assembly should be the same as for the 
provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be fiized at Rs. 10,000 
per annum. 

Bihab. 

666. The local Government recommend the retention as the qualifica- 
tion of electors in this constituency of the existing qualification of 
Rs. 10,000 per anTmui land revenue, and they further recommend that 
voting should be by post. We accept their recommendation on both 
points. The estimated electorate is 161. 

The Punjab. 

667. The existing electorate in this constituency is, broadly speaking, 
based on assessment to land revenue of Rs. 1,000 per annum, and the 
local Government recommend that this qualification, which has worked 
well, should be retained. We accept their view. The estimated electo- 
rate is 1135. 


The Centbal Pbovinces and Bebab. 

668. The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Com- 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors in the case of the 
Central Provinces should be the holding of a hereditary title recognised 
by Government and of agricultural land in proprietary right, the owner- 
ship of an estate as defined in the Central !l^oviaces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, and the holding of land in proprietary right assessed to kamil- 
jama or land revenue of not 4,000 pier annum, In the case 

of Berar they propose that the qualification should be the holding of a 
hereditary title recognised by (Government and' the holding of agricul- 
tural land in other than tenancy right, or the holding in other than tenancy 
right of agricultural land assessed or assessable to a land revenue of not 
less than Rs. 3,000. They anticipate that these qualifications will 
result in an electorate of 420 in the case of the Central Provinces and 
100 in the case of Berar. The proposals of the local Government have 
the general support of the Provincial Delimitation Committee and of 
public opinion, and we regard than as suitable. 
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FEDERAL ASSESIBLY. 

CHAPTER XVIIL— LABOUR. 

669. There will be ten Labour seats in the Federal Assembly One is a 
nonprovincial seat Nine are allotted to provinces, their distribution 


being as follows 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . • . . 1 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

United Provinces . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Central Provinces and Berar .. .. .. .. 1 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 

Non-provincial seat . . . . . . . . • . 1 


The provincial seats under Schedule I, paragraph 23 (c) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act are to be filled by such organizations, or in suck 
constituencies, and in accordance with such manner of voting, as may 
be prescribed 

The mn-promndal seat. 

670. We deal first with the non-provincial seat for the Federal 
Assembly. The White Paper of 1933 indicated the All-India Trade 
Union Federation as the electorate for this seat. Up to 1930, 
the All-India Trade Union Congress was the most important all-India 
organisation of workers. But in that year a split occurred in the 
Congress, and a second body was formed called the Indian Trades 
Union Federation. In the middle of 1933, this federation was amal- 
gamated vrith the National Federation of Labour under the new name 
of National Trades Union Federation. At the end of 1933, ceitain 
unions resigned from this body and formed a new organization styled 
the AU-India Trades Union Federation. The National Trades Unioi 
Fed^tion is, however, undoubtedly the leading labour federation in 
tndia at the present time, and at the end of 1935 its membership 
comprised 53 aflBliated trade unions in British India vrith a total mem- 
ber^p of 138,904, 

671. We recommend, after consideration of the alternatives discussed 
in paragraphs 672 and 673 below, and subject to the conditions that follow, 
that on the occasion of the first election the non-provincial seat should be 
asagned to the National Trades Union Federation, Under Article 
389 (3) of Ihe Treaty of Versailles, the workers’ delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference must be selected by Government in consulta- 
tion with the mc«3t representative organisation of workers in the countiy 
concerned ; and the Government of India at present accept the Nation^ 
Trades Union Federation as the most representative organisation for tto 
purpose. While however it is admittedly the most representative organisa- 
tion of workers at the present time, the statement in the preceding para- 
^aph shows that it is not of long stantdic^ and that it has had a somewhat 
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chequered career; and we do not' feel in thie circumstances that its 
successful future development can necessarily be taken for granted, or that 
yre can recommend that the non-provincial seat should be assigned to it 
permanently or without qualification. Our recommendation in the 
circumstances is that the Order in Council should allot the non-provincial 
seat in the Federal Assembly to ‘‘the National Trades Union Federation 
of India, or such other organisation of workers as may be selected by 
the Government of India for the nomination of the workers’ delegate 
to the International Labour Conference under the provisions of Article 
389 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles”. We further recommend that before 
the Federation which is at present unregistered, is selected as the 
electorate for this seat, it should be required either to register, or to 
produce reasons which are accepted as adequate by the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Grovemment for declining to do so. 

Alternative solutions, 

672. A possible alternative would be to group all trade unions of aU- 
India importance in one constituency and to allocate the seat to it. But 
in this country, where coinmunal and communistic organizations are 
likely to come into existence with the least encouragement, we consi- 
der that it would be desirable to strengthen the most representative 
of the all-India labour organizations by allocating to it the non- 
provincial labour seat in the Federal Assembly. 

The only other alternative that need be considered is the allocation 
of the seat to railway unions or federations on the ground that rail- 
ways are a central concern and that railway labour may find difficuliy 
in securing representation through the provincial labour seats. But 
it would be pi^^ferable to give representation to a tod robife 

tepresentative organization. 

The provincial seats. 

Functional representation. 

673. It was represented to us that it would be far better to allot 
the provincial seats according to functional representation, each 
province sending a representative of a different industry. One re- 
presentation addressed to us suggested the following scheme as to 
illustration of how this might be arranged : — 

‘*We agree with the Indian Franchise Committee that th^ i&ix 
interests it has mentioned in paragraph 424 of its report deserve to be 
represented in the Federal Lower House- Unfortunately the number 
of seats given to labour being very limited, and the number of interests 
being proportionately large, it is difficult to satisfy the provinckd Okims 
as laid down by statute, unless the system of rotation is brou^t feto 
operation. In other words, interests such as railways, textile and sea- 
men may have, in our opinion, to be given representation by rotatkm 
so far as their disfecibution on a territorial basis is coikOemedL They 
will continue to be always represented in the Fbdestel Sotise ; 

bilt their seats will go from one province to toother by toiafem. 
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One way of doing tliis might be follows : — 

Number 

Province. of Distribution, 

seats. 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay . . 

3. Bengal 

4. Bihar 

5. Assam 

6. United Provinces , . 

7. Central Provinces 


1 Textile and Railways . . By rotation. 

2 Textile . . . . 1 Permanent. 

Railways and Seamen . . 1 By rotation. 

2 Jute . . . . 1 Permanent. 

Railways and Seamen . . 1 By rotation, 
1 Mining . . . . Permanent. 

1 Planting . . . . Permanent. 

1 Textile and Railways . . By rotation. 

1 Textile and Railways . . By rotation. 


674. The efiect of this suggestion, if accepted, would be that, while 
the provinces will get their quota of labour representation in the^Federal 
Lower House, the industries suggested by the Indian Ihanchise Com- 
mittee, willbe adequately represented. Only, at one time railway labour 
will get three seats and the textile labour two seats and at the next time 
the railway labour will get two and the textile labour three seats. The 
other four industries will always continue to be represented. We are, 
however, prepared to consider any alternative arrangement wliich can 
secure a more equitable representation to the interests concerned. 


Out recomnh&ndation. 


675. We consider this to be an attractive scheme, but it is difficult to 
harmonise it with the proposals of the local Governments regardirg the 
provincial labour seats. Further, in some provinces, it has not been 
possible to provide for representation of labour through trade unions. 
We are of opinion that it is best to accept in the main the proposal of 
the local Governments, and to leave it to the future for representation 
in the Federal Legislature to develop on the lines of the functional 
representation of labour in the provinces. 

Qmlifwation of electors and candidates. 

676. We recommend that the qualifications of electors and candi- 
dates, and the conditions admission of registered trade unions to the 
electorate, for the provisional seats in the Federal Assembly, should 
be the same as those proposed for the labour seats in the provincial 
Assemblies in CSbapter IX of our report. 


Allocation of provincial seats. 

677* The peoposals of local Governments for the allocatioii of lie 
provincial seats, and our recommendations on them, are as follows : — 

Madras, 

678^ The local Government recommend that the constituency should 
be a special labour constituency based on the City of Madras and fibe 
adjoining district of CM^lepiit, the electorate in which would be fonnedjpf 
factory-workers, including railway workers, aud pnd -nnW; 
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The local Government's recommendation is based on proposals put 
forward by the Provincial Delimitation Committee, after a close exami- 
nation of alternative methods of filling this seat. It has received a large 
measure of general support in the Presidency, and we recommend it for 
adoption. Election will be direct. 

Bombay. 

679. The Government of Bombay, who are strongly in favour of em- 
ploying registered trade unions as the basis of their labour constituencies 
wherever practicable, recommend, in agreement with their Provincial 
Delinitation Committee that the two seats assigned to Bombay in the 
Federal Assembly should be allotted respectively to two constituencies 
consisting of 

(a) registered trade unions in Bombay City ; 

(6) registered trade unions in Ahmedabad City. 

They are in favour of a system of indirect election, under which one 
delegate would be elected to an electoral college for every 200 members 
of the trade union concerned. Their recommendation appears to have 
general support in the Presidency, and we accept it. 

Bengal. 

680. The local Government and then Provincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee have throughout been in agreement that the two labour seats 
should be allotted as follows : — 

{a) a registered trade union constituency consisting of the trade 
unions qualified to elect members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly in the registered trade union constituencies in that 
body; 

(b) a territorial labour constituency covering the area of the 
factory labour constituencies proposed for the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly. The electorate in this constituency will be 
composed of adult workers employed in factories with a 
minimum daily strength of 500 persons or over. Election 
would be on the indirect system on the basis of one Mukkiya 
for 250 voters. 

681. We have received several suggestions from trade unions in the 
province that both seats should be allotted to registered trade unions. 
But, having regard to the distribution accepted by us for the labour 
seats in the provincial Legislative Assembly, we agree with the local 
Government and the Provincial Committee, that the best interest^ 
of labour will not be served by confining representation to regis- 
tered trade unions only. We accordingly accept their recomrnendation 
that one seat should be allotted to trade unions, and one to a special 
labour constituency. 
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The United Provinces. 

682. Tke local Govermnent, as explained elsewkere, propose, and we 
accept their recommendation, to allot two of the three seats assigned to 
labour in the provincial Legislative Assembly to special labour consti- 
tuencies, and -file third to a trade union constituency. They originally 
recommended to us that the seat assigned to labour interests m the Fede- 
ral Assembly should be filled by the two special labour constituencies 
in the provincial Assembly. We could, however, see no justification for 
thus excluding the trade union constituency in the provincial Assembly 
from the electorate ; and on further consideration, the local Government 
agree that it should be included in it. Subject to this modification we 
regard their recommendation as suitable. The method of election will 
be direct. 


Bihar. 

683. For the reasons discussed morefuUy in paragraph 540 above 
we recommend, in agreement with the local Government and their Pro- 
vincial Committee that the seat assigned to Bihar labour in the Federal 
Assembly should be included in a rotating series with the labour seats m 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that on the occasion of the first 
election underthe new constitution, it should be filled from the Dhanbad 
trade union constituency. 

, The Central Provinces and Berar. 

684. We examined with the local Government the possibility of 
throwing the two seats assigned to labour in the Provincial Assembly 
into a rotating series with the one seat assigned to labour in the Federal 
Assembly : but as a result of our investigation, we reached the conclusion 
that the balance of advantage was against action on those hues. In 
agreement with the local Government, we now recommend that the 
Federal seat should be assigned to a mining constituency based on the 
Chindwara district, with an electorate estimated at some 4,000. Election 
will be direct. 

Assam. 

685. As regards the Assam Faderal labour seat, we recommend that 
the Governor acting in his discretion should assign it on the occasion of 
each election to one of the constituencies contained in the rotating 
series suggested by us for the labour seats in the Assam Provincial As- 
sembly. We would suggest that he may probably find it desicable to 
allot the seat alternately to a constituency in the Assam and a constitu- 
ency in the Surma Valley. 
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GEAPTBR XIX.--SEATS ALLOTTED TO CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ 

PROVINCES. 

686. Under the provisions oftlie Government of India Act, the seats 
in the Federal Assembly assigned to the general, Muhammadan and Sikh 
communities will, save in the case of the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, 
be filled in accordance with the principle of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote by electorates consisting of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly of the province concerned. The 
First Schedule of the Government of India Act also lays down the arrange- 
ments under which the seats reserved for women, for members of the 
scheduled castes, for Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Indian Christians 
will be filled by electoral colleges. As the Act prescribes the method 
of election and the qualifications of candidates for the various seats to 
which reference has already been made, we make no recommendation 
regarding them. Our recommendations regarding the seats in the Federal 
Assembly which are reserved for representatives of special interests are 
contained in separate chapters of our Report. In the present chapter 
we deal solely with the seats in the Federal Assembly aDotted to the Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces. 

687. The provinces in question are British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg, and we deal with them seriatim below. 

British Baluchistan. 

688. One Muhammadan seat is assigned to British Baluchistan in 
the Federal Assembly. His Majesty’s Government have decided to re- 
commend to Parliament that the seat should be filled by nomination 
by the Governor G^Pteral, and that candidates for it shbuld be required to 
p^aseas c^rtmn specified qualifications, and we are not caBed on in the^ 
circumstances to make any recommendation regarding it. 

Delhi. 

689. Two seats are assigned to. Delhi in the Federal Assembly, one of 
which is general and the other Muhammadan. The total area of the pro- 
vince is 573 square miles, and its total population 636,246, of which 206,960 
are Muhammadans. The Chief Commissioner, whose views are supported 
by the Government of India, recommends that the whole province should 
be the constituency both for the general and for the Muha mm adan seat. 
The area involved is relatively small, and we do not anticipate that any 
serious difiEiculty should be experienced in polling the electorate con- 
templated, which is, we tmderstand, likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
40,000. In these circumstances we accept the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

690. The qualifications of electors for the seats in question are set out 
in the White Paper of 1st October 1935, and no recommendation r^arding 
them is accordingly called for. Paragraph 25 {ii) of idle Krst 
Schedule to the Government of India Act leaves the qualifications 
of candidates to be prescribed. We recommend that in addition to the 
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ordinQxy coniiiixiii8.1 (jualificatioii, a candidate for tlie general or th.^ 
Muliammadan seat now under consideration should be required to possess 
the qualifications set out in paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, and that he should be an elector ia the 
constituency. 

Ajmer-Mbrwaea. 

691. One general seat is assigned to Ajmer-Merwara. The area of this 
province is 2,711 square miles, its population is 560,292, and the estimated 
number of electors in the general constituency is 20,000. The Chief 
Commissioner recommends that the whole province should form the 
constituency. The Government of India support his recommendation, 
and we accept it. The qualifications of electors will be those set out in 
the White Paper of 1st October 1935. We recommend that a candidate 
should be required to possess the qualifications requisite under paragraph 
1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that he 
should be an elector in the constituency. 

COORO. 

692. One general seat in the Federal Assembly is assigned to Coorg. 
The area of the province is 1,593 square miles, and its population 163,327. 
Under the provisions of paragraph 24 (a.) of the first schedule to the 
Government of India Act, election to the seat will be by members of 
the Coorg Legislative Council, and we are not called on in these circums- 
tances to make any recommendation as to the qualifications of electors. 
The qualifications of a candidate for the seat are likewise decided by 
the provisions of paragraph 25 (t) of the First Schedule to the Act, 
which provides that a person shall not be qualified to hold the seat 
unless he is qualified to hold a seat of the same class in the Coorg 
Legislative Council, 
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PAET IV. 

CHAPTER XX.— COUNCIL OF STATE. 

The Territorial constitvsncies. 

693. The seats allotted to the various provinces in the Council of 
State are set out in the table which follows : — 


1 

Province or Community. 

2 

Total 

seats. 

3 

Gene- 

ral 

seats. 

1 ' 
Seats 
for 
sche- 
duled 
, castes. 

5 

Sikh 

seats. 

Muham- 

madan 

seats. 

7 

Women’s 

seats. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab 

16 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bihar . . 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

8 

6 

I 1 


1 


Assam 

5 

3 



2 


North-V^est Frontier Pro- 







vince 

5 

1 



4 


Onssa . 

6 

4 



1 


Smd . , 

1 5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 




1 


Delhi .. 

1 

1 





Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

1 





Cooig .. 

1 

1 





Anglo-Indians . . 

1 






Europeans 

7 






Indian Christians 

2 






Totals 

150 

75 

6 

4 

49 

6 


694. The Government of India Act lays down a special procedure 
for filling the seats reserved for members of the scheduled castes and for 
women. Special provision is also made for the filling of the seats allotted 
to Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. We are not in 
these circumstances concerned with any of the seats in question save to 
the extent that, since the qualifications of candidate for the 
European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian seats are left by the 
Act to be prescribed, it falls to our Committee to make a recom- 
mendation as to what those qualifications should be. The present 
chapter of our Report deals accordingly with the delimitation of the 
territorial constituencies ; with the qualifications of electors and candi- 
dates for the general, SilA and Muhammadan constituencies allotted to 
the various provinces under the provisions of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act ; and with the qualifications of candidate in 
the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian constituencies. 
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Qualifications of electors, 

695* Paragrapli 6 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act lays down the general communal qualifications required in the case of 
electorstotheCouncilofState, and provides that subject to the possession 
of the qualifications in question, the qualifications of voters shall be such 
as may be prescribed. His Majesty’s Government, in the White Paper 
published on 1st October 1935, have set out the qualifications which they 
propose to recommend to Parhament in the case of the electors to the 
various territorial constituencies in the Council of State, and no recom- 
mendation on the point is therefore called for from us. 

Qualifications of candidates, 

696. As regards the qualifications of candidates, paragraph 11 of the 
First Schedule to the Government of India Act provides that a person 
shall not be qualified to hold a seat in the Council of State unless, in the 
case of a seat allotted to a Governor’s province or a Chief Commissioner’s 
province, he is qualified to vote in a territorial constituency m the pro- 
vince at an election of a member of the Council of State, or, m the case of 
a seat allotted to British Baluchistan, unless he possesses such qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed. The same paragraph provides that in the 
case of a seat allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European or the Indian 
Christian community, the qualifications of a candidate shall be such as 
may be prescribed. 

697. The qualifications of candidates for the ordinary territorial con- 
stituencies have thus been settled by the Act. In the case of British Balu- 
chistan, His Majesty’s Government have decided that the seat should be 
filled by nomination by the Governor General, and they have likewise set 
out, in the White Paper of October 1935, the qualifications of candidates. 
In the case of the seats allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European and 
the Indian Christian communities, we recommend that a candidate should 
possess the qualifications set out in the first paragraph of the First 
Schedule to Ihe Government of India Act, and that he should in addition 
be an elector in the constituency. 

Selection of constituencies to be filled for varying periods at the first 

election. 

Paragraph 13 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, provides that the seats allotted to the various provinces and 
com mu nities shall, on the occasion of the first election under the new 
constitution, be filled for varying periods. We have embodied in our 
recommendations the proposals we have received from the difierent 
provinces as to the seats to be filled for three, six, and nine years res- 
pectively. Those proposals in every case appear to have general support, 
and we regard them as satisfactory 

Proposals of mdwidual provinces, 

^ 698. The proposals of the different provinces for the delimitation of 
their territorial constituencies and our recommendations regarding them are 
contained in paragraphs 699 to 718 below. Before proceeding to examine 
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them in detail, we would observe that (save in respect of one constituency 
in Bihar) all provinces are agreed in recommending that the constituencies 
fox the Council of State should be single member, and it is obvious that, 
given the very small electorate, the small number of seats available and 
the large areas to be covered, much difficulty might arise from an endea- 
vour to create multi-member constituencies, which would have to cover 
a large number of districts, or in some cases more than one Commissioner's 
division. The basis adopted by local Governments for the delimitation 
of these constituencies varies. In some cases population has been ac- 
cepted as the criterion, though most provinces have also given weight 
to considerations of voting strength and area. It is fairly clear that in 
dealing with seats so few as those available in the case of the Council 
of State, particularly where the smaller provinces are concerned, there 
is not a great deal of room for difference as to the delimitation of the 
territorial constituencies, and in every case the recommendations of local 
Govermnents have, so far as we can judge, the general support of public 
opinion in the province concerned. It is of less importance in these 
circumstances to arrive at any uniform principle for the delimitation 
of the constituencies in the different provinces, and, as in the case of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, we have contented ourselves with ensuring 
that the recommendations submitted to us are generally suitable, and 
that they have general public support. 

Madeas. 

699. Of the twenty seats allotted to Madras, fourteen are general, and 
four Muhammadan. In addition, one seat is reserved for women and one 
for a representative of the scheduled castes. As explained in paragraph 694 
above, ourrecommendationsintheeaseofMadias^ as in that of the other 
provinces, do not extend to tiie seats reserved for women or the scheduled 
cartes. The local Government, in agreement with the Pro vinoial Committee, 
recommend that the fourteen general seats should be allotted on a basis of 
population. They propose to create ten constituencies consisting of a oom- 
hinationoftwo districts, and four constituencies — ^Tanjore, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, and Salem, — consisting of a siugle district. The total number 
of electors in the general constituencies is estimated at 24,270. For the 
Muhammadan constituencies, the number of electors is estimated at 1,169. 
The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Committee, 
recommend that the four Muhammadan seats should be formed in a single 
four-member constituency, on the ground that the number of voters is too 
small m most districts to justify the formation of separate single member 
constituencies. They recommend that voting in the case of Muham- 
madan constituencies should be by post, and that in the case of the general 
constituencies it should be direct. The Provincial Committee are in 
favour of the use of the single transferable vote in the multi-memb^ 
Muhammadan constituency. But the local Government prefer the sin^ 
non-transferable vote. 

700. We regard the proposals of the local Government for the delimi- 
tation of the constituencies as generally suitable. They have the concur- 
rence of the Provincial Committee and of public opinion As for the 
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metiod of voting to be adopted in the case of the multi-naember Mu- 
hamadan constituency, we see no objection to the local Grovernment’s 
proposal for the employment of the single non-transferable vote, and we 
accordingly recommend it for acceptance. 

Bombay. 

701. Of the fourteen seats assigned to Bombay, one is reserved for a 
representative of the scheduled castes and one for women, while ten are 
general and four Muhammadan. The Provincial Committee and the local 
Government favour the adoption of a combination of population and 
voting strength, as in the case of the Provincial Legislative Council, 
for the basis of the territorial constituencies. On this basis, two 
general seats fall to the city of Bombay. The remainder of the 
general seats are allotted to rural areas, and, in the composition 
of the constituencies, it is proposed to ignore revenue divisions, 
to group together contiguous districts ha^dng regard to their popu- 
lation and voting strength, and to allocate one seat to each con- 
stituency so formed. The Provincial Committee remark that they “ realise 
that such an arrangement will result in single-member constituencies, but 
though we adhere to the view that the conditions of this Presidency make 
plural member constituencies preferable, we think that having regard to 
the very small number of seats available for each district, the consti- 
tuencies will be unmanageable if more than one seat is provided for each ” 
and the local Government share their view. Of the four Muhammadan 
seats, one on considerations of population and voting strength falls to 
Bombay City, and of the remaining three, one each is allotted to the 
Northern, the Central and the Southern divisions. It will be seen that 
the general effect of the local Government’s proposals is to allot three 
seats to the representation of urban areas and to create single-member 
constituencies save in the case of the general seats allotted to Bombay 
city. The [local Government’s proposals have provoked no public criti- 
cism. We regard them as suitable, and recommend them for acceptance. 

‘ Bengal. 

702. Of the twenty seats assigned to Bengal, one is reserved for 
women, and one for the scheduled castes, eight are general and ten Mu- 
hammadan. ’ 

703. The local Government think it desirable to assign some repre- 
sentation to urban areas. They admit that the basis of selection must be 
to a large extent empirical, and they have adopted accordingly the ratio 
of urban to rural seats which holds good in the case of the Bengal seats 
in the existing Legislative Assembly, the effect of which is to allot three 
seate to urban areas. They remark that “ any attempt to assess urban 
wei^^e on the basis of population or voting strength in the case of the 
Council of State would be meaningless and infructuous ”, and they are of 
opinion that the plan which they recommend, which involves the creation 
of urbanconstituencies co-terminous with those proposed for the provincial 
Legislative Council and identical with the present Legislative Assembly 
constituencies, will give satisfactory results, and will reduce adminis* 
■fefaiive difficulties. They propose to allot the six general and the nine 
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Muliammadaii rural seats on considerations of the geographical distribu- 
tion of districts and divisions and of population. Of the six general seats, 
two fall under their proposals to the Burdwan division,' one to the Pre- 
sidency division, one to the Rajshahi division, one to the Dacca division, 
and one to the Chittagong division. , Of the nine Muhammadan seats, 
two fall to the Burdwan and the Presidency divisions, and the remainder 
are divided between the districts of the remaining three Commissionrrs* 
divisions in the Presidency 


Out recommendatioTi^, 

704. The proposals of the local Government have the support of the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, and save on two points they appear 
to have provoked no criticism in Bengal. The two points in question 
are (a) whether an urban general seat should not be allotted to Eastern 
Bengal, and (6) whether it would not be desirable in the case of the Mu- 
hammadan rural seats to mclude one district of the Presidency division 
in the Burdwan division constituency, in the interests of securing a closer 
relation between the population and the seats allotted to the Burdwan 
and the Presidency divisions, respectively. As regards the first of these 
points, we were ourselves disposed to think that there would be advantage 
in giving some urban representation to Eastern Bengal. We have, how- 
ever, discussed this matter with the local Government, who remain of 
opinion that the distribution which they recommend is the best. , 
They point out that they have based their proposals on the creation 
for the representation of urban interests of constituencies identical 
with those in the present Legislative Assembly. They urge that 
those constituencies are sufiElei^tly representative of xirb^ areas in 
the whole Presidency, and they note that the argument advanced in the 
case of Eastern Bengal is equally trae of Northern Bengal, and that it 
would be impossible to distribute one or two urban seats over the whole 
of the Presidency. In the circumstances, and in the light of discussion 
with them, we accept the local Government’s view. 

705. The second criticism to which we have referred above is one 
which has also 'prirm fade some substance in it. The population of 
the Burdwan division (excluding the municipalities in the Hooghly 
and Howrah districts, wiiich wUl be included in an urban constituency) 
is 1,132,081, and the population of the Presidency division is 4,327,618. 
The desirability of including one district of the Presidency division in 
the Burdwan division constituency was, however, discus^ at length 
in the Provincial Delimitation Committee. That Committee by a 
majority thought it preferable to adhere to the principle of divisional 
constituencies, and the local Government, who, in the light of the Commit- 
tee’s view, again carefully reviewed the position, reached the conclusion 
that, in view of the restricted electorate (it is unhkely that the^^uham- 
madan electorate in either division will be as large as 1,000), there was no 
necessity to break up either of the divisions. We accept their view on this 
point, and we regard their remaining proposals for the deliinitation 
of the constituencies as generally suitable. 
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The UifiTED Pbovestces. 

706. There are twenty seats, eleven of which are general and seven 
Mnhamruadan. One is reserved for the scheduled castes and one for women 
The local Government recommend that the constituencies shonld in all cases 
be single-member. As regards the representation of urban interests, they 
remark that in the present Council of State, in which, however, fiveseate 
only are assigned to the United Provinces, there is no representation of 
urban interests, although two seats out of fourteen are assigned to urban 
areas in the present Legislative Assembly. The local Government consider 
that it is desirable to accord some degree of separate representation to 
urban interests in the future Council of State, and they suggest that 
having regard to the small number of seats available, one general and one 
Muhammadan urban seat will suffice. They recommend that the urban 
constituencies should be based on the eight towns in the province which 
have a population of 100,000 and over. (It may be remarked that in the 
present Legislative Assembly, the seven largest towns in the province form 
the constituency for the two urban seats.) As regards the rural seats, 
they contemplate the allocation of the ten general seats to the ten 
Commissioners’ divisions in the province. 

Of the six Muhammadan seats, four would be allotted to four groups 
of tTO divisions, one to the Lucknow division and one to the Pyzabad 
division. In framing their recommendations, the local Government have 
given considmtion to geographical contiguily, to the desirability of 
^curing a reasonable degree’ of representation for the different divisions 
in the province, and to the importance of ensuring that the electorate 
in each constituency is of reasonable size. There has been prac- 
tically no criticism of the recommendations of the local Government, 
which we regard as well suited to the conditions of the province, and 
we recommend them for acceptance. 


The Punjab. 

707. Three of the sixteen seats allotted to the province are general, 
four Sikh Mid eight Muhammadan, while one seat is reserved for a repre- 
^ntative of women. The average electorate per seat under the local 
Govemmmt’s proposals will be 760 in the case of the Muhammadan 
seats, 807 in the case of the Sikh seats, and 2,144 in the case of the general 
s^te. It will be seen that the average is very distinctly higher in the case 
of general than in the case of the Sikh and Moslem seats but, given 
e large ii’amber of general electors (6,434) and tlie fact that three general 
^ts only are available, this is nnavoidable. The local Government in 
taming their delimitation proposals have given weight to the desirabiUiy 
OT Mcuring lhat no part of the province is left without representation, 
to to considerations of "population and of administrative convenience, 
have been generally accepted in the province, with the 
mepmn that we have received a recommendation that Perozepore 
Stio^d tranrferr^ horn the Lahore division seat to the Sikh seat, which 

Government’s proposals to the Eawalpindi 
astt mmtan divisions, Gujranwala being transferred ftom the latter tu- 
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^the former constituency. We invited tlie local Government to consider 
this matter. But they inform us that no general criticism of their 
proposals has been received, and that on a review of all the circumstances, 
including administrative suitability, they regard their own delimitation 
of these constituencies as preferable. The matter is not one of great 
'importance, and, having regard to their considered opinion, we do not 
press for the adoption of the suggestion now under discussion. In other 
respects, we regard the proposals of the local Government as suitable. 

Bihar. 

708. There are sixteen seats, ten of which are general and four 
Muhammadan, while one is reserved for women and one for the scheduled 
castes. With the exception that in the Coimcil of State there are ten 
general seats, while in the provincial Legislative Council there are nine o^ly 
to be filled by direct election, the number of general and Muhammadan seats 
in the two bodies is the same. In the circumstances the local Gkjvern- 
ment have recommended that the constituencies for the Council of State 
seats should be identical with those which they propose for the directly 
elected seats in the provincial Legislative Council, with the exception 
that two seats should be allotted to Patna-Shahabad instead of one. 
Their recommendations, as stated in paragraph 645 of our report, 
which deals with their proposals in respect of the provincial Legislative 
Council, are based on population, on voting stren^h, and on adminis- 
trative convenience. Having regard to the small number of voters, 
and to the fact that they are scattered over extensive areas, they 
recommend that voting should be by post, a procedure which they 
regard as easier alike for the voter and for the administration. AH cons- 
tituencies will be singler'ineniber with the exception of the Patna-Sha- 
habaid constituency, to which two seats are allotted. estimated 
number of electors for the general seats is 7,720, and for the Muhammar 
dan seats, 1,767. 

709. The proposals of the local Government have the support of the 
Provincial Committee and of the public, and we reoomm^d them for 
acceptance. 

The Central Provinces and Berar. 

710. There are eight seats, of which six are general and one Muham- 
madan, while one is reserved for a representative of the scheduled castes. 
The question of most importance in the case of this province is of course 
the distribution of the seats between the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
Provincial Committee have agreed that a suitable basis of division wotild 
be the allocation of two general seats to Berar, and four to the Central 
Provinces. The single Mnhammadan seat, the electorate for which is 
estimated at approximately 500, will be shared by the Central Pro'^ccis 
and Berar. The proposals of the local Government ensure that the vufchjg 
strength and population in the Central Provinces and the Berar constitutor 
cies respectively shall be equal, but, as may be gauged from the that 
there are 1,907 electors only in Berar, while there are 6,028 in the Central 
Provinces, the voting strength in the Berar constituencies will on an 
average he considerably lower than that in the constituencies assigned to 
the Central Provinces. Election wiU be direct, by ordmary ballot. The local 
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Government’s proposals have the support of the Provincial Co mmit tee 
and public opinion, and we regard them as suitable, 

Assam. 

71L Five seats are allotted to Assam, of which three are general and 
two are Muhammadan, The question of importance is, as in the case of 
the Provincial Assembly and the Pro^dncial Legislative Council, the dis- 
tribution of these seats between the Assam Valley and the Surma Valley 
The local Government, in the light of the views of the Provincial Committee 
and of the public, propose to allot one Muhammadan seat to the Assam 
'Valley with certain hill districts, and one to the Surma Valley 
with the district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills. The electorate in 
the Assam Valley constituency is estimated at 150, and that in the 
Surma Valley constituency at 360, Of the three general seats, they 
suggest that two should be assigned to the Assam Valley and one to 
'Sylhet, with district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills, The total 
electorate for the Assam Valley seats is estimated at 1,100, and that 
for the Surma Valley seats at 850. The constituencies will in all cases be 
single member, and it is proposed that postal ballot should be employed. 
The local Government’s reconomendations have the support of the Pro- 
vincial Committee, and have evoked no criticism, and we regard them as 
suitable. 

The Nobth-Wbst Feontibr Province. 

712, Of the five seats assigned to the Province, one is general and 
four are Muhammadan. The local Government recommend that all the 
constituencies should be single member, and that the one general seat, 
the electorate for which is estimated at 600, should cover the whole 
province. Of the four Muhammadan seats, they suggest that one should 
be allotted to the representation of urban interests, and that it should 
comprise all the municipalities, cantonments and notified areas. The 
estimated electorate is 2,000. Theypropose to allot the three remaioing 
'seats to the Peshawar district, to the Hazara district, and to a consti- 
tuency comprising the districts of Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
The electorates in these three constituencies are estimated at 600, 
200, and 600, respectively. As will be seen, the total electorate for the 
three rural constituencies falls short by some 600 of the estimated elec- 
torate for the single urban constituency. But we agree with the local 
Government that it is desirable in the first place, having regard to the 
jcelative importance and the character of the urban element in the pro- 
vince, that separate representation should be allotted to urban interests;, 
and secondly that, having regard to considerations of area, population, 
and communications, three seats are the miniTmiTn which can reasonably 
ba assigned to the five rural districts in the province. The local Govern- 
ment’s proposals have the general support of public opinion, and vye 
re<?ommend their acceptance. 

Orissa. 

713. Under the provisions of the Aet^ one seat is assigned to the 
Mu hamma dan .community, while four are general. The electorate^ foy 
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the single Mulianimadan seat is 83 only, and it is proposed that it should 
cover the whole area of the province. In the case of the general seats, 
the local Government are in favour of single member constituencies ; and 
they propose to distribute the four seats available to Cuttack, Balasore, 
Pari with Sambalpur, and to a south-western Orissa constituency. 
The electorate in these four constituencies will be 335, 170, 236 and 169, 
respectively. The local Government inform us that it is impossible to 
secure a closer relation between the size of the electorates in the different 
constituencies without cuttmg across the boundaries of districts and so 
causing great administrative inconvenience. Their proposals have met 
with general acceptance in the province, and we recommend them for 
acceptance. 

Sind. 

714. There are five seats, two general and three Muhammadan, The 
local Government base their proposals on the district as the unit, on 
voting strength, and on the desirability of giving adequate representation 
to all parts of the province. Applying these principles, they accordingly 
propose that the three Muhammadan seats should be allotted to constitu- 
encies representing Western, Eastern and Northern Sind, and that the two 
general seats should be assigned to constituencies representing respectively 
Northern and Southern Sind. The constituencies have been arranged 
with a view to including in each, so far as local conditions permit, its due 
proportion of voters. The proposals of the local Government have the 
full support of the Provincial Delimitation Committee, and, so far as 
we can judge, of public opinion, and we recommend them for acceptance. 
The constituencies will, in all cases, be single member. 

British Baluchistan. , 

715. The single Muhammadan aeat assigned to this province ivtU, 
under the provisions of the White Paper, dated 1st October 1935, be filled 
by nomination by the Governor General, and we make no recommendatioh 
regarding it. 

Delhi 

716. The Chief Commissioner, with whom the Government of India 
agree, recommends that the whole province should form the constituency 
for the single general seat allotted to Delhi. The estimated electorate 
for the seat is 973. We agree. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

717. The Chief Commissioner, with whom the Government of India 
agree, recommends that, as in the case of Delhi, the whole province should 
form the constituency for the general seat allotted to Ajmer-Merwara. 
The estimated electorate is 707. We accept the Chief Conomissioneij’s 
recommendation. 

CooRG. 

718. One general seat is allotted to Coorg, and the electorate for it is 
estimated at 300. The Chief Commissioner recommends that the whole 
provmce should form the constituency ; the Government of India agree, 
,and .we accept their view. 
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PART Y. 

CHAPTER XXI.— CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS. 

719. It is, we believe, many years since there has been an election 
petition in the United Kingdom. In India they average seven a year. 

We have already in Chapter V, when dealing with the question of 
primary elections, indicated the need for a special summary procedure. 
There are, however, in our opinion definite advantages to be gained if 
one of the main grounds on which, in the past, elections have been 
impugned can be removed. 

A perusal of the reports of the various Election Inquiry Commis- 
sions discloses a remarkably large number of petitions based on purely 
technical grounds. 

Nomination of candidates. 

720. For example, in Madras there has not been any case founded on an 
objection to the nomination of a candidate. In the other provinces 
these have been as frequent as they are unnecessary. In the Madras 
Presidency, it was recognised that all that was needed was adequate 
and accurate publicity, the name, description, and address of the candi- 
date to be such as might be clear to all the electorate. In the other 
provinces, candidates were encouraged to put forward ‘‘hair sphtting*’ 
objections, which were far too often upheld. A few examples follow. 

721. In one case the Returning Officer rejected the nomination paper 
because the signature of the candidate included the words meanir^ 
BdTcalam hhud, or that the signature was written by his own hand. 
In another, where the Returning Officer had before him the two 
candidates, advocates practising in his court, the nommation paper 
was rejected because the electoral roll shewed that the candidate’s age 
was ‘ over 21 ’ and not ‘ over 25 ’ years of age. In others, the spelling 
of a name, for which there were various methods, e.g., Rao or Rau, 
Singh or Sinha, was considered sufficient to disqualify the candidate. 
Instances could be multipli d. 

722. Each of such cases costs the taxpayer a considerable sum. The 
objection having been entertained by the Returning Officer, costs can- 
not be given against the objector, though in some cases the respondent 
has been mulcted for carelessness in filling up the paper, and thus 
causing the objection. This lack of common sense on the part of the 
official cannot, in the absence of proved malice, saddle him with the 
<jc®t of an expensive Commission of Inquiry, and the public purse has to 
bear charges which may range from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. And this 
apart &om the waste of time and the necessity for a fresh election, 
possibly a second contested election. 

Our recommendation, 

723. We therefore suggest, and we do this with the full approval of 
all the provincial Grovernments, that the rules regarding the receipt 
and scrutiny of nomination papers should be altered. It should be one 
transaction. The duty of <he Returning Officer should be restricted 
to seeing that, after considering any criticisms or suggestions made h7 
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rival candidates, the nomination paper contains an adequate description 
of the name and address of the candidate. This would also tend to 
shorten the election proceedings, as at present a week is usually given 
for consideration of the nomination paper. It should be ample if on 
the day appointed the candidate, cither in person or by his proposer 
or seconder, presented the nomination paper to the Eeturning Officer, 
who would at once proceed to scrutiny with the help of any criticism 
which might be advanced by the opposing candidate or candidates. 
We propose a minor charge in the procedure here in allowing either the 
proposer or seconder to present the nomination paper, because in India, 
with its constituencies composed of large areas, its climate, and in 
places the difficulty of communications, together with the chances of 
illness, it is difficult to ensure everywhere that two men can be present 
at the same time The signed declaration for the appointment of an 
agent should accompany any one of the nomination papers. 

724. It wiU stiU of course be necessary for the Returning Officer to 
satisfy himself that the candidate is qualified to stand — that he 
is a British subject, over the age of 25 years, and complies with any 
residential qualifications that may be prescribed. Once the Returning 
Officer has satisfied himself that the candidate is qualified, and does not 
suffer from any of the disqualifications specified in section 69 of the 
Act, the description of the candidate and his address should give him no 
difficulty, and should easily be made a matter of agreement. 

725. It will, of course, b« quite open to a candidate to oppose a nomi- 
nation paper on genuine rather than technical grounds. He might, 
for example, state that his opponent had been an election agent at the 
last election, and that as neither he ncu* his candidate had lodged a retjum 
of election expenses, he therefor^,, (Esqualified to stand as a 
^ndidate. In "such cases the Returning Officer would have to make 
any necessary enquiries and satisfy himself as to the truth of the 
objection. 

The electoral roll. 

726. Under the new conditions there will be a greatly increased eteo- 
torate, and recourse will have to be had in many provinces to local 
presses for printing the registers. It appears to us that the Returning 
Officers, or the Presiding Officer as the case may be, should be given 
power to correct a printer's mistake or omission in the electoral roD. 
There is a case on record, where on the day of the nomination it was 
discovered that the name of the candidate’s seconder, tho^h it had 
appeared in the first publication of the roK, had been omitted from 
the final edition, possibly by some arrangement with some one in 
the press. Apart from this, proof reading in the vernacular is always 
difficult, and if, as suggested in some provinces, scheduled oasts 
electors are merely to be distinguished by an asterisk, this mark may 
easily be misplaced against another name. The electoral regjuktkms of 
all provinces provide that ** the electoral roll of any constituency as 
amended and supplemented shall he conclusive evidence for the puipc^ 
of determining whether any person is an elector in such constituency. 
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We suggest that in the case of such obvious mistakes the electoral 
roll should not be regarded as absolutely binding on either the Return- 
ing Officer or the Presiding Officer, and that he should be empowered to 
m^e such enquiry, if any, as he may consider necessary to correct the 
mistakes. 

Com^nissionR of Inquiry. 

727. The procedure in regard to the holding of Commissions oflnquicy 
varies in different provinces. In the Punjab under the Sikh Gurdwaras 
Act, 1925, it became necessary to constitute a tribunal consisting of a 
High Court Judge as President, and two members, whose qualifications 
are laid down m the Act. Since 1926 all election petitions have been 
dealt with by them, with no extra cost to Government, It appears 
likely that this tribunal will be dissolved after a few months from now. 
Then it will be necessary to constitute a special tribunal for the purpose 
of election petitions. The constitution of the Commission according to 
the rules is the same for all, namely, that the Governor shall appoint 
as Commissioners for the trial of the petition three persons, who are or 
have been or are eligible to be appointed Judges of a High Court In 
some provinces every effort has been made to include as one of the 
three Commissioners a Judge of the High Court. It would, in oni 
opinion, be satisfactory, if such an appointment were made obligatory, 
for that alone will ensure, what we regard as most desirable, that there 
should be a recognised corpus of election law derived from an un- 
impeachable authority. 

Payment of costs 

728. An election petition is always an expensive affair for the taxpayer, 
and the cost of it should, we suggest, be borne by the unsuccessful party 
in the enquiry. This is the •practice usually observed in Bombay. 
A recommendation is made by the Commissioners as to the total 
amount of cost which is payable, and as to the persons by and to 
whom such costs should be paid. It may include the cost to be paid 
to the Advocate General or to the person who may have appeared 
before the tribunal on his behalf in compliance with an order of the 
Commissioners. We recommend for adoption the system followed in 
Bombay, which is as follows : — 

The inquiry is held at a place appointed by the Governor. On thA 
appointment of the Commissioners, Government place at their disposal 
a grant to meet necessary expenditure on account of postage, stationery, ^ 
travelling allowances, establishment, etc. The Commissioners are usually 
paid an honorarium of Rs. 100/- per day in the case of non-officials, and 

§0/- in ihe case of officials. These charges are treated as part of the 
®ost of the Com m i s sion. Besides the cost of the setting up of the Commis- 
^n, the costs allowed by the Commissioners to th.‘ Advocate General 
he is summoned by them, the expenses incurred by witnesses, and the^ 
^s of h^ adversary's pleader, are treated as part of the cost of the 
C^^nmission of Inquiry. ( , 

setting up of the Commission, unless paid by the party 
» fisesh recovered from the deposit of Rs. 1,000 made by the petition^^ 
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wMIe presenting the petition. If it appears to the President that the 
cost of setting up of the Commission is likely to exceed the deposit made 
by the petitioner, he requires him to execute a bond in such amount, and 
with such surety, as he considers necessary for the payment of any 
further costs. The Commissioners have full power to determine by, and 
to whom and to what extent such costs shall be paid.’’ 

In most provinces the provincial Government meet the cost of 
the enquiry in respect of petitions arising out of elections both to the 
Provincial and the Central Legislatures. 

Governor's Rales and administrative improvements. 

729. Elections are undoubtedly under the new constitution going to 

play an important part in district administration. We have seen that in 
municipal elections, and in those held for district and local boards, the 
interest taken is so keen as to lead to malpractices. It would therefore 
seem desirable that in every collectorate, and possibly in every sub-divi- 
sional office, there should be a recognised Elections Department, just 
like the Land Revenue, Excise, Land Acquisition or Partition depart- 
ments. Whether it would on the whole be simpler to have a yearly 
revision of the register is a matter for each local Government to decide. 
In the case of some special constituencies, especially the European, where 
changes are frequent, it would be most convenient to the electorate if 
changes could be made in the electoral roll at any time, and we have been 
asked to recommend that rules to this effect should be made. In the 
University constituencies every year new electors can claim admission 
to the register. When election to the Eederal Assembly comes into force, 
there will probably be a large number of by-elections in the provinces. 
Some arrangement for keeping the electoral rolls up to date would there- 
fore be convenient. - " - 

730. Matters would be simpHfied if the conditions of franchise for local 
bodies were the same as for the provincial Legislature. In some provinces 
they differ, and include an educational qualification for candidature. 
The large increase in the electorate, and, as a probable consequence in the 
number of polling stations, may mean recourse to the lower ranks of the 
official hierarchy in the search for Presiding Officers, and a fairly large 
number of inexperienced polling officers. This aspect of the question 
was closely examined by the Indian Franchise Committee (paragraphs 
22- 25). We would only here point out that mistakes and mishaps are 
likely to be even more frequent in the future. Cases are already on record 
where a Presiding Officer has found himself in a distant part of the consti- 
tuency with the wrong electorate register : where the stamping machine 
has been left behind ; or where from some unforeseen cause it has not 
been possible to hold the election. 

All provincial electoral rules contain the following provision:— 

If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication of any 
electoral roll or of any list of amendments to any such roll or as to the 
holding of any election under these rules, the local Government may by 
order do anything not inconsistent with these rules which appears to 
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it K> be necessary for tie proper preparation or publication of the roll<a' 
for the proper holding of the election.” 

We feel sure that in most provinces it will be found necessary to 
have recourse to this or a similar rule, and that the Governor acting in hig 
discretion will have to pass orders for the proper holding of the election. 

Election manual and election law. 

731. Lastly we have been impressed by the fact that, at present, elec* 
tions are regarded rather like a census operation, as an extra, and perhaps 
rather vexatious, work, to be undertaken and carried out with such impro- 
visation as can be arranged. Jlore definite permanent administrative 
arrangements appear to be necessary in the interests of candidates and 
constituents.- We found that our suggestion that an ‘'Election Mannar" 
should be prepared, giving full and detailed instructions in all matters 
connected with elections, from the preparation and printing of the 
electoral roll down to the declaration of the result of the poll and the 
subsequent custody and recording of the important papers was favour- 
ably received. It would replace the circular orders and letters issued on 
the eve of every general election. An intimate ac(iuaintance with such a 
manual, combined with a knowledge of the case law on the subject, 
might well be included in the list of sul)jects at the Departmental 
Examinations which all ga7etted officers have to pass. 

Departicres from English electoral practice, 

732. During our tour we received certain information from the various 
local Governments and from witnesses and also in informal discussions, 
which we venture to include in our report. In some cases a definite request 
has been made that we should do so. In others, on the principle, that we 
should submit any suggestions which may tend to the convenience of the 
elector, facilitate the conduct of an election, or obviate difficulties, whether 
purely administrative or caused by nefarious practices, we have deemed it 
proper to state the facts as we found them, and, where it is possible, indicate 
possible remedies. Many of these matters, as for example, the actual 
recortog of votes or the identifying of voters can, be dealt with by Gov- 
ernor’s Rules. It might, however, we conceive, be of some advantage if, 
like the present regulations for holding elections, these were generally 
uniform. 

733. Our enquiries reveal marked differences between elections and 
electorates in India and in the United Bmigdom The laws and the prO'^ 
ceduie, slowly elaborated in the latter country from the experience o| 
two centuries, have nearly in toto been reproduced in India. It may 
&^efoie be of some interest to see how far they have been assimilated^ 
and whether any adjustments have been found necessary, and if so what 
steps can be taken to make them. 

Withdrawals of candidature. 

734. In the first place there are in an election in the United Bongdoih 
very few withdrawals of candidature, certainly none after 'the nomina" 
tion been accepted and published by the Returning Officer. B# 
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India on the contrary withdrawals play an important part in any elec- 
tion to the Provincial or Central Legislatures. The general rule regarding 
withdrawals runs as follows 

“ Any candidate may withdraw his candidature by notice in writ- 
ing subscribed by him and delivered to the Returning 
Officer or other person authorised on or before 3 o^clock in 
the afternoon on the date succeeding that appointed by 
the local Government for the scrutiny of nominations. A. 
candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
he allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be re-nominated 
as a candidate for the same election.^’ 

In case of withdrawal after the prescribed time the candidate for- 
feits his deposit. 

735. The following table exhibits the numbers of withdrawals in the 
various provinces. They justify the belief, which we found to be com- 
monly held, that collusive withdrawals were not mfrequent, and that in 
certain cases it was found more econonodcal to buy off one’s opponent than 
meet the cost of a contested election. The absence for the most part of 
any party system, the fact that the voter is generally more concerned 
with the personality of the candidate than with his principles, and the 
total lack of any public feeling m such cases, contribute to deprive 
some candidates of any sense of gregarious responsibility. 


Withdrawals (a) after nomination and (b) after scrutiny. 




After 



Province, 

Year. 

nomina- 

After Remarks. 



tion. 

scrutiny. 


A. — ^Peovi^cial Councils. 



f 1926 

3 

12 


Madras . . • • " 

\^1930 

11 

35 


fiombay 

1930 

6 

30 


Bengal . • • • “ 

ri926 

6 

34 


1^1929 

6 

61 


United Provinces 


(Not available). 


Punjab 

1930 

♦2 

*23 

♦Inforrnatioii in xm- 




pect of 7 districts 
not available. 


1 

”1926 

3 

18 


Bibar and Orissa . * < 

J930 

15 

55 


Central Provinces . . 

”1926 

^1930 

.. 

4 

31 


Assam . . , . « 

fl926 

6 



1,1929 

10 

5 


Nortb-West Frontier 





Province 

1932 

2 
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B.—Legislativi; Assembly. 


Province. 


Madras 


Bombay 


Bihar and Orissa 


Central Provinces 


Assam 


After 

Year. nomina- After Remarla. 


ri926 

tion. 

scrutiny. 

1930 

5 

’o 

(_1934 

1 

10 

ri930 

2 

6 

\1934 

1 

3 

fl926 

, , 

1 

{ 1930 

1 

5 

tl934 

. . 

6 

fl926 



\ 1930 

, , 


[1934 

. . 

8 

/1926 

1 

, , 

\1930 


2 


There are of course a large number, probably the majority, of per- 
fectly honest withdrawals. Tor example, three gentlemen may put their 
names down for three constituencies, and wait to see who is opposing them 
before they decide among themselves for which constituency they will 
stand. Others at the scrutiny may realize that their chance of election is 
small and retire. But apart from this we have no reason to disbelieve, 
although there is only one proved case on record in the Election Petition 
oases, that there are occasions of dishonest collusion. 


736. To suggest any remedy is extremely difficult, for naturally in 
such cases no definite evidence is forthcoming. An allegation of illness, 
or a family event, in the interval between the acceptance of the nomina- 
tion paper and the poll may arouse suspicion, but no elector will go to the 
expense of an election petition on the chance of converting rumour 
into fact. 


737. We are not in favour of raising the deposit for candidature. In the 
case of the scheduled castes we have suggested that it should be lowered. 
Withdrawal, it was suggested, however, might be made a little more 
difficult if the consent of the proposer and seconder had also to be 
obtained. We think that, as in the case of the nomination, such notice 
of withdrawal should be presented by the candidate personally or by 
any of his proposers or seconders. We find it very difficult to sugge^ 
any practical remedy, since a candidate can still ostensibly stand and go 
to the poll, having let his supporters know that he wishes them to vote 
for his opponent. Nevertheless we deem it right to give prominence to 
the fact that withdrawals, more especially with the large increase in 
constituencies, may become an increasingly unpleasant feature of Indian 
elections. 

Method of recording votes. 

738. To understand the difficulties to which we refer below in connect 
tion with personation, we have to travel the same ground as the Indian 
franchise Committee did (paragraph 19 and Appendix V) in dealings 
with polling methods. 
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Four methods are adopted in India — 

A . — ^The marking of the ballot paper with a cross, illiterate voters, 
who form the large majority of electors, being assisted by the Presid- 
ing Officer, or where the voters are numerous, by his polling clerks. 

5. — The token system, under which, to facilitate voting by illiterate 
voters, the different candidates are represented by such symbols as 
umbrellas, cars, bicycles, trees or some kind of animal. The symbol 
may either be placed on the boxes in which the voter will deposit his 
ballot paper, or a picture of the token is reproduced opposite the 
Candidate’s name on the ballot paper. 

0 , — The coloured box system, under which different colours are 
assigned to the various candidates. 

D . — Voting by postal ballot. 

A. Marking the ballot paper. 

739. In order to assist illiterate voters in marking their ballot papers, 
and to ensure the correctness of the entry, there is a regulation both in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab to th^ following effect : — 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained m 'Regulation 12, if any 
elector is, by reason of illiteracy or infirmity, unable to 
vote in the manner prescribed, the Presiding Officer shall at 
his request in the view of any polling agents who are pre- 
sent make a cross on the ballot paper according to the 
direction of the elector and shall cause the ballot paper so 
marked to be placed in the ballot box.” 

740. Since probably ninety per cent, of the enlarged electorate will be 
illiterate, these precautions, based on the mistrust of the polling 
officer, effectually remove any pretence at secrecy of the ballot. Shock- 
ing as this may appear to an. Bnglkh elector^ we can discern no renaedy 
pmding the education of the electorate. We suggest, however, that 
the rule might be differently worded, and might be to the effect that 
the polling officer shall make a cross on the ballot paper according to the 
direction of the elector, showing the same, if so requested by the elector ^ to 
any one person whom he may designate. This would enable an elector 
to bring a literate friend with him if he so desired. 

The Governments of the United Provinces and the Punjab propose, 
we understand, to retain this system of marking the ballot paper. In 
Madras and Bengal it will be abandoned in favour of the coloured box 
system. 

jB. The tokm system. 

741. In this case a token such as a tree, an umbrella or a bicycle, is 
prmted on the left side of the ballot paper opposite each candidate’s name 
and the voter is instructed beforehand by the candidate as to the parti- 
cular token against which he is to put his mark. The question has been 
carefully examined by the Madras Government, an extract from whose 
note is given in the Appendix to this chapter. 

742. We suggest for the consideration of the local Governments con- 
cerned whether it might be possible, should they decide to adopt the token 
system, to have fairly large and substantial tokens made of wood, which 
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could be screwed on to the ballot boxes, and which could be more easily- 
recognised by the illiterate voter than a small reproduction of the same 
on the ballot paper. It might be possible to make this a branch of 
the Jail industry combining with it the manufacture of ballot boxes, 

C. The coloured box system, 

743. The Indian Franchise Committee reported as follows . — 

The system we recommend is the coloured box or symbol system, 

which is in use in Ceylon and has also been tried successfully 
in India. In the polling compartment, boxes bearing distinc- 
tive colours or symbols are placed, one box bemg provided 
for each candidate. The colour or symbol assigned to each 
candidate is fixed some days before the polling takes place, 
and the voters have no difficulty in ascertaining the colour 
or symbol assigned to the candidate for whom they desire 
to vote. The voter makes no mark- on his ballot paper, 
but merely drops it into the box of the candidate of his choice.'' 

The trouble, however, is that all voters do not drop it in Some are 
disposed to retain it with a view to sale later on, and in one election in 
Bihar towards the close of the poll such palmed votes commanded a high 
figure. An agent of a candidate collects these votes and arranges for a trust- 
worthy voter to take them and to drop them all in the right b^ox. In Ceylon 
this practice has been made a criminal offence. The only effective remedy 
is the presence of some one, either a constable or a clerk, to see that votes 
are actually deposited, and to prevent any tampering with the boxes. 
Here again the secrecy of the ballot is impaired, because the average 
voter, even if the officer who is watching is taken from a different part of 
the constituency, will still believe that it will be known and published 
as to how he voted. It seems to us necessary, however, that this precau- 
tion should be taken. Cases have been reported where the slit in one 
box had been filled up with clay with the result that a good many electors, 
to save themselves the trouble of opening it, had deposited their ballot 
papers in another box. In view of the large percentage of the electorate 
who are ignorant, it is impossible to expect the same degree of secrecy as 
obtains at elections in the United Kingdom. 

744. It has been represented to us*that this system of voting should be 
accompanied by the single non-transferable vote, in the interests of sim- 
plicity, In multi-member constituencies, especially where in addition 
there may be a seat reserved for the scheduled castes, the number of 
boxes would far exceed the number of primary colours, and might even 
necessitate a combination of three colours. In this event, recourse 
must be had to the token system referred to above ; but there appears 
to us to be no great difficulty in giving the voter three ballot papers^ 
and telling him to put them in any box he hkes or to distribute them as 
he Hkes. The real practical objection is that it multiplies the ballot^ 
pap^ and makes counting a more laborious task. 

D. Postal voting, 

745. In an educated electorate the ballot papers are sent out with 
a smi^l envelope inside which the voter places his ballot paper affe^ 
Httarking it, and then returns it in another envelope to the Returning 
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Officer. That even this system of voting has been the subject of 
trouble is illustrated in a report from the Government of Madras 

** It was at an election to the Council of State in 1925 that the 
defects of the postal system of voting were first brought to 
notice. The matter was the subject of an election petition. 
The irregularities alleged were that the respondent through 
his agents got a large number of voters merely to put their 
signatures to the declaration forms. He then took charge 
of the voting papers without permitting them to put any 
marks there and despatched them to the respondent in 
Madras, when the papers were marked and filled up at Madras 
under the instructions of the respondent. . . . The respond- 
ent marked for himself and for another first and second pre- 
ferences as he chose in the ballot papers which came to his 
possession.” 

The Eeturmng Officer of an Indian Commerce constituency in 
Madras where postal voting was the practice reported that voting paper 
had been received from electors who were known to be dead. The votes 
had to be admitted in the absence of any provision in the regulations for 
their rejection. He also reported that in six cases in which voters obtain- 
ed new ballot papers under regulation 42, on the ground that they had 
not received the original papers sent to them, both the original and the new 
papers were used to record votes. He considered that the postal votii^ 
system afforded mariy opportunities for chicanery, and that it was unfair 
lK)th to the electors and to the candidates. 

746. A remedy, other than display of independence on the part of the 
eleetOE, can be found in the adoption of the system which obtains in some 
provinces, whereby the voter has to appear before a Magistrate and 
sign in his presence. The Magistrate certifies to the identity of the 
voter, and returns the ballot paper in a sealed envelope to the Returning 
Officer. It is difficulties of the kind described above that have led us 
to suggest that Government officials should be Returning Officers for 
all Commerce constituencies. 


Challengvng, 

747. The challenging of voters has in some places been used as a 
method for delaying an election. The agent of a candidate, having seen 
that a considerable number of his supporters have voted, then chaUengea 
repeatedly, knowing that owing to the short time remaining before the 
poll by this means, prevent a large number of votes being cast 
on the other side. In one election out of a hundred challenges only 
three resulted in '' tendered votes ”, This device has been detected, but 
there are at present no means of stopping it other than by ordering the 
agent out of the polling booth. It was pointed out in Madras that — 

“ The regulations as they stand do not impose any obligation 
on the Presiding or Returning Officers to take steps 
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towards the prosecution of any person charged with havir^ 
committed the ofience of personation : neither is it incum- 
bent on the candidates or their agents to do so. As a 
matter of fact, in cases where there is a large difierence 
in the number of votes polled for a successful candidate 
and the number polled by the unsuccessful candidates in 
a particular constituency, the comparatively few doubtful 
votes in respect of which personation is alleged or suspect- 
ed are not of much importance, and consequently neither 
the candidates nor the election officers bestow any thought 
on them after the results of the election are declared. 
The result of this is that prosecutions in respect of the 
offence of personation at elections are so rare that candi- 
dates and their agents challenge voters far too often on 
unfounded charges of personation in order to gain their 
own ends at the polls. To prevent such abuses at future 
elections to the Provincial Legislature, it has been suggested 
that a deposit of a substantial amount may be demanded 
to be paid for each challenge brought forward by a candi- 
date or his agent, the amount being liable to forfeiture 
if on enquiry the challenge is found to be frivolous and not 
made in good faith but with a view to waste time.” 

748. Orders on these lines might be worth consideration by local 
Governments. The point is in any event one which may in certain pro- 
vinces be regarded as of sufficient importance to merit examination when 
Governor’s Rules are being drafted. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXI. 

Method of recording votes. 

It has been suggested that instead of having the colours or symbols on the 
boxes of the candidates the colours or symbols (or even miniature photographs of the 
candidates) may be printed on the ballot paper against the names of the candidates. 
The ilhterate voters can identify the candidates of their choice by their colours or 
symbols, make the necessary marks on the voting paper in a room set apart for the 
purpose without anybody’s assistance, and drop it into the ballot box in the presence 
of the Presiding Officer. This would do away with the necessity for the Presiding 
Officers to mark any papers on behalf of voters. 

On the other hand, the use of distinguishing colours and photographs would 
enhance the cost of printing ballot papers. Apart from the cost, it has been observed 
that the main factor in the printing and issue of ballot papers is speed, and that the 
printing of different colours and miniature photographs on the voting papers in 
addition to the names of the candidates would take at least six times as long as at 
present when only the names of candidates are printed. Photographs may also 
present difficulties on account of the likelihood of delay in manufacture of blocks, 
and difficulty in gettmg a sufficiently clear impression from blocks of a such small 
size as a postage stamp (which would be about the size that could be employed on a 
ballot paper with a number of names) on a cheap quality of paper. It has, therefore, 
been suggested that if any addition to the present form of ballot papers is essential, 
symbols alone may be included, the whole to be printed in one colour only, in which 
case the cost as weU as the time taken in printing the ballot papers would be con- 
siderably reduced. The use of symbols has been tried, but has not been found to be 
very successful. Generally the most familiar objects or animals such as an umbrella, 
bicycle, horse, plough, elephant, tiger, etc., are selected for the symbols, and pictures 
of these are printed on the ballot paper opposite to the name of the candidate to 
whom they have been allotted. Nevertheless, it has been the experience in places 
where this system of symbols has been tried, that an elector who is whoUy illiterate 
often puts the cross against the name of the candidate other than that for whom he 
really intended to vote. Inaccurate or faint impressions of the symbols as printed 
on the ballot papers have been found to be partly responsible jbr these mistakes, 
and there have even been oas^ of electors who hid never seen a bicycle or 
an elejffiant. This, of course, necessitates the seleotioii as far as possible of still more 
familiar objects, but the fact remains that to an elector who is whoUy illiterate, a 
symbol is not an entirely suitable guide and that the chances of mistakes are not 
altogether excluded. It has also to be borne in mind that if the symbol is much 
reduced in size, it does not fully or correctly represent the picture to an illiterate or 
ignorant voter, and that if it is made large, the size of the ballot paper and con- 
sequently the number of ballot boxes has to be increased — factor which counts, 
especially in multi-member constituencies. 

As regards the use of colours, whether these are to he printed on the ballot 
paper against the names of candidates, or pamted on the ballot boxes, it has been 
pointed out that, where there are a large number of candidates it will be only too easy 
to run out of primary colours, and that if deep or light shades of the same colours are 
used, the illiterate voter will &ad it extremely difficult to distinguish between them. 
To meet this difficulty it has been suggested that, assuming that the only colours to 
be used are black, white, blue, yellow, gre^ and red, when the number of candidates 
is more than six, some of them could be given two colours which would be printed on 
the ballot papers or painted on the ballot boxes as the case may be, with aline down 
the middle dividing the colours. The number of combinations that could thus be 
obtained with six primary colours would be 15, which with the six single oolour» 
would provide for 21 candidates for the same constituency. If the number of candi- 
dates were more than that, three colours could be allott-ed to some of them but this is 
an unlikely contingency. 
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CHAPTER XXII,— CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

Personation, 

749. In this chapter we discuss various corrupt practices. Common in 
some provinces, in others personation at elections is usually confined 
for the most part to elections to local bodies. The following is an account 
taken from a Karachi paper of recent date with reference to the results 
of an election enquiry into a municipal by-election 

The main issue was one of personation. Forty-seven persons were 
detected in the actual act of personating. Dead persons were brought 
to cast their vote. A list of about 30 such persons was filed. About 
250 persons who were out of Karachi had their votes recorded. Persons 
came m to vote in the name of the firms. The greatest tragedy was 
that voters living in Karachi went to the polling stations to find theic 
votes already recorded. This number went over 100. A batch of 
Mauripur chowkidars came to vote after their release from duty at 2 
and 5 p.m. to find their votes abeady recorded.” 

It has been mentioned in several election petitions, but the evidence 
produced has not been sufficient to prove that — 

“ the election of a returned candidate has been procured or induced 
or the result of the election has been materially affected 
by a corrupt practice”. 

By the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, the offence of 
personation or of abetment thereof is in England a felony pufiishable 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years with hard labour. 
In addition, the offender is disqualified from voting at an election or for 
holding any public or judicial office for a period of seven years. [Cri- 
minal Justice Administration Act, 1914, (4 and 5 G-eo. V. 0 58).] 

750. In India, the penalties are much lighter, imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or a fine, or both. Disqualification is for five years, and 
is removable by the local Government. In the provincial Electoral 
Rules, personation is included in the section which deals with the minor 
corrupt practices. At present under the provisions of section 198 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, no Court can take cognizance of the offence 
of personation ‘‘ unless upon complaint made by order, or under authority 
from, the Governor-General in Council, the local Government, or some 
officers empowered by the Governor-General in Coimcil in this behalf”. 

Our recommendation, 

751. The Bombay Legislative Council has recently passed an Act,^ 

called the Bombay Criminal Procedure (Elections Offences) Amendment 
Act, 1935. The effect of this Act is — > 

(а) to take the offence of personation out of the scope ofsecticm 

196 of the Criminal Procedure Code.; 

(б) to amend Schedule 11 to the Criminal Procedure Code so asr to 

make the offence of personation cognizable. 
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The result is that in future, in the Presidency of Bombay, prosecution 
for personation will not require the authority of the local Government, and 
police oj0S.cers will be able to arrest, without warrant, any persons reason" 
ably suspected of personation. We recommend similar action to the 
Legislatures ofthe other Provinces, and we understand that this is being 
considered by several of them. 

752. In many cases especially during the earlier general elections and in 
municipal elections even before it was found that several electors consider- 
ed, quite honestly, that they were entitled to represent the actual doctor. 
For example, a son would vote in place of his father, the latter being 
ill. These cases are, with a spread of knowledge of the law, becoming 
rarer, and personation may now be regarded as generally deliberate. 
There is no doubt but that with the increased electorate the detection 
of personation will be more difiBlcult. A particularly difficult question 
is the identification of female voters, especially of those who observe pwda. 
It is customary for such ladies to wear a ' burqa ^ or large shapeless 
garment covering the whole body, leaving only small holes in front of the 
eyes. It was alleged that at a municipal election a large number of youths 
donned the ‘ and successfully voted as women. One lady witness 

from whom we sought advice as to how this should be stopped, replied 
that ‘‘ Were a woman to be present at the polling station, such deceit would 
once be made manifest ”, the obviously right reply. Apart from this, 
there is, as actually happened, the possibility of an undesirable class of 
women putting on the and personating respectable ladies, who 
did not wish to vote. In one election one of these women claimed to 
have voted thirteen times. At one polling station the Presiding Officer, 
^ -of found it io^po^bje ^ deal with these women. 

ref^ed to this matter in Chapter VI, Of the various suggestions 
that we have received only one seems practicable, that in the event of any 
challenge the male relative accompanying the female voter should be 
held responsible. 


Hiring and use of pMic conveyances, 

753. The next matter which we have to represent, at the request of several 
local Gover^ents, may occasion surprise to an English Member of ParKa- 
ment, hut it is our duty to place ascertained facts on record* 
province, save perhaps those riverine tracts of Bengal and AsWT? wheye 
there are no roads, the hire of public conveyances, is upiyeraa}. Evo^ 
candidate does it; and we were assured that, unless this were done, th® 
percentage of the electors who voted would be much reduced. Especially 
win this he the case with wome^. . In India, many of the electors wM . 
have to travel between five and seven miles to cast their votes. The 
following representation was presented to us from TelKoheny ‘ 

** Another electoral reform which is highly ^ m mi 

the members of the scheduled clas£$es ia, ^ 
facilities for the voters to reoesd 

polling booth is located in to resort the vsote& of 
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persons living in 7 or 8 villages round it. As a result of ttis^ 
candidates freely supplied conveyances to voters in spite 6f 
express rules proMbiting suet practice. No voter is prepared 
to sacrifice his meagre earnings on a drive in a motor bus, 
for the mere pleasure of recording his vote. Besides he is 
obliged to forego a day’s wages for going to the distant polling 
booth. In a country where the average income of a person 
is said to be two annas a day, one can easily understand the 
extent of sacrifice involved in foregoing a day’s wages, not to 
speak of the expense involved in going to the booth. The 
voters have to starve the whole day, unless an accommodating 
candidate supplies them with noon day meal. All these are 
now found by candidates who bring them to the booth, and 
it is notorious that the return of election expenses does not 
show the big items spent for these purposes. Several thou- 
sands of rupees have been spent by candidates on such ex- 
penses, although they never come to light. The Simon 
Commission had, withk the short space of a few months’ stay 
in India, discovered appalling corruption in elections, and 
had recommended to the authorities to devise ways and means 
of preventing it. When the rich men resort to bribing the 
voters, the poor men will have at least to provide conveyances 
and refreshments to voters. ” 

A candidate informed us that in his constituency the voter expect- 
ed him to provide conveyance not only for himself but also for his friends. 

A distinction may, perhaps, be drawn between the hiring of a lorry ^ 
for the conveyance of electors and the purchase of tickets by rail. In the 
latter case facilities are available to the voter : in the former, generally 
speaking, they are not. The total disregard of the rule forbidding the 
hiring of public conveyances has a further evil consequence, since, 
expenditure on this account is illegal, no candidate, though all incur it, 
includes any payments in respect of it in his return of election expenses. 

Our recommendation, 

764, We recommend, therefore, that the rule regarding hiring should be 
abrogated, and that candidates and agents should be expected to include 
aU expenditure on this account in their return of election expenses. 
At present, these returns are of very little value, on either the credit or 
debit side. 


Treating, ‘ ^ 

765. Perhaps to a less extent the same remarks apply to treating* lijis 
universal, but usually on a moderate and reasonable scale. In most 
elections outside Uie towns ii.e various candidates erect, near the polling 
station, a large tent, where the tired elector can get a meal before he under- 
tffckes his five mile return journey. As one witness put it to us : ‘‘An 
Bllrifcion in the mufassal is like a fair, with everyone feasting and enjoying 
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themselves Intoxicating liquor is never supplied : it would outrage 
public opinion if it were, and in only one case did we hear of arrack being 
given to electors. This was in the province of Orissa, where the electorate 
was largely composed of aboriginals and fishermen. 

Om recommendations. 

756 We do not advise any change in the existing law, as excessive 
expenditure would no doubt lead to the unseating of a returned candi- 
date. No mention of expenditure of this nature is, however, made in the 
return of election expenses. It is sometimes the result of an arrangement 
between friendly candidates standing for different constituencies. “ You 
pay the bill for my guests, and I will pay yours.” Neither party had 
therefore spent money on refreshments in his own constituency. The 
expenditure on this account in some elections is reported to have been 
very large. We quote the following extract from the report of an officer 
in the Punjab : — 

‘‘ It is within my personal knowledge that some .zamindar candi- 
dates spent between Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 60,000 in the course of 
their election campaign. If expenditure on elections goes on 
at this rate, the zamindars would, I am afraid, be ruined. 
It does not, however, seem possible for Government to keep 
a check on the illegal and exorbitant expenses either by 
scrutiny of the returns of election expenses, or by means 
of an election petition, which the Government is authorised 
to lodge on the ground that the election has not been 
a free election by reason of a large number of cases 
in which undue inftueaice or bribery has been exercised or 
commitfced. under this 

ixde and exceptional cases 

where unimpeachable evidence is available and it is neces- 
sary for Government to interfere on grounds of policy. 
Under the Electoral Rules it is within the powers of 
Government to fix maximum scales of election expenses, 
but this would not be feasible nor have the desired effect, for 
while it would be easy to present a plausible return, it would 
be difficult for Government to keep a check on expenses.” 

757. This endeavour to describe some of the problems to be faced in 
connection with elections in India may pro voke the criticism that in that 
country an election cannot be free and undefiled ”, or may even oast 
doubts on India's fitness for the proposed enlarged electorate. 

To this we would reply that India has enjoyed a system of 
Parliamentary election for only fifteen years, and that the early stages of 
election of representatives in this country compare favourably with those 
in the country whence they derive their origin. Wholesale bribery or 
debauchery of the electorate to the extent to which, before the passing 
of the Ballot Act in 1872, such practices prevailed in England, is un- 
known in India. There has been no resort to violence or riots, despte 
communal tension. 
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W. D. Christie in his book “ The Ballot ” (1872), quotes the fol- 
lowing as shewing the conditions previous to the passing of the Ballot 
Act in 1872 : — 

These corrupt practices I hold to be one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of the times, tending more than anything else to 
sap the foundations of social order, and to undermine the 
constitution.’’ (Lord Palmerston : May 9th, 1842.) 

There are no defects in the distribution of the franchise, however 
unjust, which are so destructive of public virtue or of the 
credit of our representative system, as these acts of bribery, 
and corruption.” (Lord John Bussell, February 11th, 1853.) 

So far from diminishing, the evil is on the increase, and has 
perhaps been practised more generally at the last than at any 
other previous election.” (The Earl of Derby, May 29th, 
1866.) 

758. It would be fanciful to imagine that India, in the development 
of her electoral system, can escape entirely the evils which have accom- 
panied such development elsewhere. It is not unnatural that she should 
produce some indigenous malpractices. But it may be stated, without fear 
ofcontradiction, that despite aU the special difiGLculties to be met in India, 
geographical, physical and intellectual, the historian of the future will 
not record on India’s early efforts, the verdict that we find in The 
History of Parliamentary Elections* ” in England : — 

With the modifying influence of progress, and a more advanced 
civilisation, the time may come when the narrative of the 
robustious scenes of canvassing, polling, chairing, and election- 
feasting, with their attendant incidents of all-prevailing 
bribery, turbulence, and intrigue, may be regarded with 
incredulity as fictions of an impossible age.” 


* By Joiepli Grego (Ghatto and Wmdus, Piccadilly), 1892f 
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APPENDIX I. 

Terms of reference to Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Letter from the Majeiqubss of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, to Sib 

Laurie Hammond, Chairman, Indian Delimitation Committee, dated 

31st July 1935. 

I have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty’s Government as to 
the investigations to be undertaken by the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Scope of Qommitiee^a Bnqumes, 

2. To your Committee His Majesty’s Government will look for a complete 
scheme of delimitation for the territorial constituencies by which members are to 
be elected to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures, together with proposals for 
the nature and location of the constituencies to be established for the return of 
representatives of certain special interests to which reference is made below. Has 
Majesty’s Government would be glad if you would also include in your recommen- 
dations proposals for the method of filling the seats in the Federal Legislature 
allotted to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces where specific provision for this is not 
made in the Bill or its Schedules. 

3. As you are aware, the size of the Legislatures, the allocation of seats to the 

various communities and special interests for which representation is to be provided, 
the qualifications of voters in the territorial constituencies for the Provincial L^s- 
lative Assemblies, and the method of election to seats both in the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures are set out in the First, Fifth and Sixth Schedules to the Gov- 
ernment of India Bill, 1 935. The Mst of cast^ and tribea to be scheduled as scheduled 
caigtes in the various Pf voters for the Conndl 

^ determined. While, 

nnfortunatdy, the detailed investigations required in connection with the franchise 
wiU involve some further delay. His Majesty’s Government hope that before your 
investigations commence they will be in a position to inform you of the recommenda- 
tions which they propose to publish for the information of Parliament on all these 
matters, and they desire that your investigations should provisionally proceed on 
the basis of those recommendations. 

Me^cJfArrangementa in cofmectiontoWiSpecuUTntereata, Women, arid the Sckedided 

CastM, 

4. A number of points still remain unsettled in connection with the electorate 
for the constituencies (whether in the Federal or in the Provincial Legislatures) to 
represent special interests such as commerce, industry, mining, planting, labour, 
landholders, universities, and backward areas and tribes. Certam difficult questions 
of detail arise also in connection with the constituencies allotted to women, to labour 
(whether trade-union or special labour constituencies) and to the scheduled castes. 
It is the wish of His Majesty’s Government that your Committee should examine 
these matters and should include recommendations as to the action to be tak«i in 
regard to them in your Report. 

They would be glad also if, in the case of the seats to represent special interests, 
your Committee would, if they find it necessary, include in their Report proposals 
dealing with the qualifications of voters, the conduct of elections (including election 
enquiries), and the qualifications necessary for candidature, where no specific pro* 
visimi covering these matters has be^ m^e in the Bill or its Schedules* 
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5. As regards the delimitation of the territorial constituencies, His Majestv^s 
Government, while they are content to leave your Committee a wide discretion in 
matters of detail, are anxious that you should mal^e it your general aim to ensure, 
so far as the conditions permit, the maximum degree of contact between the candi- 
dates and electors, and the convenience of both, due regard being paid to adminis- 
trative needs ; the ideal to be aimed at bemg constituencies manageable in area, 
in number of voters, and in physical characteristics. They wish to draw your 
special attention to the importance of securing a reasonable balance between the 
representation of town and country in the new Provincial Legislatures, and you 
will no doubt have regard to the observations of the Indian Franchise Committee 
on this point in paragraph 95 of their Report. 

6. A problem which will call for consideration in connection with the delimita- 
tion of certain of the territorial constituencies is the question whether more than 
one seat should be assigned to a single constituency. Broadly speaking, His 
Majesty’s Government are disposed to think that, save where the establishment of 
multi-member constituencies is necessitated by the reservation of seats (as in the 
case of the scheduled castes and of the Mahrattas in Bombay) or for other special 
reasons, there would be advantage in each constituency returning a single member. 
The point is, however, one which your Committee will no doubt consider in the 
light of local conditions and of the views expressed by the various Provinces 
concerned. His Majesty’s Government would, however, be glad if, in any case in 
which you thmk it desirable to recommend the establishment of a multi-member 
constituency, you will consider the use of the single non- transferable vote, a question 
which, as you are aware, has attracted considerable attention in the discussions 
in Parliament on the Government of India Bill. 

7. EQs Majesty’s Government recognise that (as in the case of the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislative Assemblies which is embodied in the Sixth Schedule to the 
Bill) it wiU be unwise to insist on an artificial uniformity in matters such as the size 
or population of the territorial constituencies in the different Provinces, the method 
of dealing with the problems presented by such special interests as labour, etc., 
and that full weight must be given to the differences in provincial conditions. They 
feel, however, that there must be many points on which a considerable degree of 
uniformity as between Provinces will be practicable, and that, in particular, it should 
be possible for your Committee to perform a useful work of co-ordination in con- 
nection with the constituencies allotted to special interests. 

Procedure. 

8. The procedure to be adopted for the conduct of your enquiry is, of course, 
essentially a matter for your Committee to decide. But His Majesty’s Government 
attach great importance to your Committee’s ensuring that it is fully informed 
of the views and wishes of the various interests for which representation is to be 
provided, particularly in the case of those interests, such as the Scheduled Castes, 
labour, women, and the backward areas and tribes, for which specific provision 
has hitherto either been absent or has been made by means of nomination. While 
the pressure of time may make it necessary to curtail the amount of oral evidence 
to bie taken they trust that it will be possible, with the assistance of the represen- 
tative oommitt^ which have been established in most, if not all. Provinces and 
by arranging for the early submission of written statements by the various interests 
concerned, to ensure that the problems presented by the electoral representation of 
these important sections of the community are fully before your Committee in 
reaching its conclusions. 

9. His Majesty’s Government desire me in conclusion to impress upon you the 
great importance of completing your investigations at as early a date as possible. 
As you are aware, it will be necessary for His Majesty’s Gkivemment, in the light 
of the recommendations of your Committ^, to submit detailed proposals for conffl- 
deration by both Houses of Parliament, and until Parliament has taken a decision 
on Ihose recommendations it will not be possible to proceed with the first requisite 
for the introduction of the new Provincial Constitution, namely, the preparation 
of the electoral rolls. It is thus of great importance that no avoidable delay should 
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occur in making available to His Majesty’s Government the recommendations^ of 
your Committee. They fully recognise the arduous character of the task which 
your Committee will be required to perform and the short space of time into which 
its enquiries must be compressed. But, as you are aware, much preparatory work 
of the greatest value has already been performed by the Provincial Governments 
and by the Committees which they have associated with their provisional investi- 
gations. The results of these provisional investigations will be available to you, 
and His Majesty’s Government feel no doubt that you will find them not only of 
much value in themselves, but ol such a character as materially to lighten your 
labours. 
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Personnel of the Provincial Delimitation Committees. 


Madras, 

1. M. E. Ry. S, Muthiah Mudaliyar Avargal, B.A., B.L. (Chairman), 

2. Eao Bahadnr Sir A. P. Patro, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

8. Mr. Daniel Thomas, M.L.C. 

4. M. R* Ry. Rao Sahib N. Sivaraj Avargal, M.L.C. 

5. Khan Bahadnr Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

6. Sir M. Ramachandra Rao. 

7. M. R. Ry. K. P. Raman Menon Avargal, M.L.C. 

8. Dr. P- Subbarayan, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. M. Venkatasnbba Rao. 

10. Mr. T. G. Rutherford, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

11. M. R. By. N. Ranganathan Avargal. 

12. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avargal. 

13. M. R. Ry. A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

14. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Secretary). 

Bombay, 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N.J.Wadia, I.C.S., Bar.-at-Lavir (Chairman). 

2. Mr. C. W. A. Turner, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

3. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, M.L.C. 

4. Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, M.L.C. 

5. Rao Bahadur N. E. Navle, M.L.C. 

6. Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahimtoola, M.L.C. 

7. Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan, M.L.C. 

8. Rao Bahadur S. N, Angadi, M.L.C. 

9. Dr. P. G. Solanki, M.L.C. 

10. Rao Saheb V. H. Vaehhrajani, M,A., LL.B. (Secretary). 

Bengal, 

1. The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nizamuddin, K.C.I.E. (Chairman;. 

2. The Hon’ble Sir BiJoy Prosad Singh Roy, Kt., M.L.C. 

3. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, M.L.C. 

4. Mr. S. M. Bose, M.L.C. 

5. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, M.L.C. 

6. Khan Bahadur Muhammad AbdulMumin, C.I.E., M.T ,V. 

7. Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan, M.L.C. 

8. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, M.L.C. 

9. Mr. G.G. Cooper, M.L.C. 

10. Mr. E. T. McCluskie, M.L.C. 

11. Mr. Mukunda Bihari Malik, M.L.C. 

12. Mrs, P. K. Bose, M.B.E. 

13. Mr. K. C. Roy Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. G. P. Hogg, C.I.E., I.G.S. 

15. Mr. H. J. Twynam, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

16. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E., I.E.S. 


Th>e United Provinces, 

I-O-S. (PresidentV. 

2. The Hon ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., C.I.E. , M.A. 

Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Bar.-a^Law., M.L.O. 
4. Hon ble Sir jT^ala P. Srivastava, Kt., M.Sc., A.M.S.T., MX.a 

6. Na^b^ hfohMnmad LiaqatAli Khan, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, 

6. Baa Bahadur B. Vikramajit Singh, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

7. Klwn ^hadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B.A., O.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C, 

8. Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, M.L.C 

9. Lala Shyam Lai, M.L.C. 

10. Raja Syed Mohammad Mehdi of Pirpur, M.L.C. 

11. Baja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B.. MLC 

12. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.Sc., P.C.S., M.L.C. 

13. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Pasih-uddin, M L.C- 

14. Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal, MX.C. 
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15. Maa Bahadur Syod Zahid AH Sabzposh, MX.C. 

16. Professor E. Ahmad Shah, M.A., B. Litt., M.L.C. 

17. Lady Kailash Srivastava, M.L.C. 

18. Rai Go’^dnd Chandra, M.L.C. 

19. Mr. E. M. Souter, G.I.E., M.L.C. 

20. Captain Nawab Sir Mohammad Ahmad Sai'd Khan K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., 

L.L.D., of Chhatari. 

21. Raja Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, of Tamkohi. 

22. Rai Bahadur Sahu Har Prasad (of BHbhit). 

23. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad (of Muzaffarnagar). 

24. Rai Sahib Munshi Hari Prasad Tamta (of Almora). 

25. Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahib, M.L.C. 

26. Khan Bahadui* hlaulvi Saiyid Habib-iillah, M.L.C., Bar-at-Law. 

27. Honorary Captain Raja Durga Narain Singh, of Tjrwa 

28. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, B.A., O.B.E., M.L.C. 

29. Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C. 

30. Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, B.A., LL.B., M.L.O. 

31. Mr. H. H. J. Mills. 

32. Master Abdullah Mistri. 

33. Babu Ram Sahai. 

The Punjab. 

1. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

2. Sardar Buta Singh, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

3. Khan Bahadur Kawab Mian Muhammad Hayat Qureshi, C.I.E., M.L.C/ 

4. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lai Puri, Bar.-at-Law., M.L.C. 

5. Mrs. Chatterjee. 

6. Professor W. Roberts, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

7. Khan Sahib Chaudhari Riasat Ali, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

8. Khwaja Mohd. Eusooff., M.L.C. 

9. Mr. M. A. Ghani, Bar.-at-Law., M.L.C. 

10. Babu Hans Raj. 

Bihar. 

1. Babu Chandieshvar Prasad Harayan Singh, C.I.E., M,L.C» 

2. Mr. E. C- Banby, 

^ Siteaft Cliandra Roy, M.L.C. 

4. Pandit Shiva Shankar Jha. 

5. Babu Gut Sahay LaJ. 

6. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Saheb. 

7. Mr. A. P. Middleton, I.C.S. 

8. Mr. Sagram Hembrom, M.B.E., M.L.C. 

9. Babu Ram Narayan, M.L.C. 

10. Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, M.L.C. 

11. Mrs. S. Lai. 

12. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, M.L.C. 

13. Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, M.L.C. 

14. Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha, M.L.C. 

16. Babu Harmadho Prashad Sinha, M.L.C. 

16. Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, M.L.C. 

17. Babu Bamesijiwar Prasad Singh, M.B.E. 

18. Rai Bahadur Kamaleshwari Sahay. 

19. Maulvi Saiyid Hasan. 

The General Provinces. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon, C.S.I,, aLE., LC.S. (Chairman). 

2. The Hon’ble Rai Babadur K. S. Nayudu, M.L.C. 

3. Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh, M.L.O. 

4. Rao Saheb R. W. Fulay, M.L.C. 

5. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal, M.L.C. 

6. Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C. 

7. Mrs. Ramabai Tambe, M.L.C. 

8 to. K. P. Pande, M.L.C. 
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10. Mr. Y. D. Kolte, M.L.C. 

11. Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali, M.L.C. 

12. Mr. R. A. Kanitkar, M.L.C. 

13. Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, M.L.C. 

14. Mr, M. P. Kolhe, M.L.C. 

15. Mr. Syed Mobinur Rahman, M.L.C. 

16. Mr. C. B. Parakh, M.L.C. 

17. Mr. N. J. Roughton, C.I.E., LC.S. 

18. Mr. C. R. Hemeon, I.O.S. 

19. Mr, 0. D. Deshmukh, LC.S. 

20. Mr. S. H, Y. Oulsnam, I.O.S. (Secretary.) 

Aasam. 

1. Mr.E.S.Roffey,O.LE. 

2. Rai Sahib PyariMohan Das., M.L.C. 

3. Khan Sahib Mahmud Ali., M.L.C, 

4. Maulavi Munawarali., M.L.C. 

5. Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhuri., M.L.C. 

6. Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri., M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Goswami., M.L.O. 

8. Srijut Mahendra Nath Gohain., M.L.C. 

9. Khan Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed., M.L.O. 

10, Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati. 

11. Mrs. A, Z. Rahman. 

The North-West Frontier Pfovinoe, 

1, The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Nawab Sir Muhammad Akhar Khan, Khan 
of Hoti. 

2. The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.T.B. 

M.L.C. 

3. The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan, Khan of Zaida., M.L.C. 

4, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Hissamuddin Ehan, C.I.E. 

6. Mr. Muhammad Tunis Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

6. Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna, B.A., M.L.C. 

7. Sardar Raja Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

8. Mr, Mahkur-Rahman, Kayani, M.L.C. 

9. Khan SaduUah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

10. Mr, Muhammad Jan Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

11. Nawab Zafar Khan. 

12. Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan., M.L.O. 

13. Nawabzada Muhammad NasruUah Khan., M.L.O. 

14. Mr. Muhammad Aurangzeb Khan. 

15. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan., M.L.A. 

16. Mr. Ghulam Rabbani Khan, B.A., M,L.C. 

17. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman Khan, M.L.O. 

Orissa, 

1. E. S. Hoemle, Esq., LC.S, (Charrman.) 

2. A. P. W. Dixon, E^., I.C.S. 

3. Raja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapathi Narayan Deo, of Parlakime(5 

M.L.O. 

4., Raja Sir Rajendia Narayan Bhanga Deo Bahadur, Kt,, O.B.E., Kanika* 

5. Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti, M.L.O. 

6. Rev, Brajananda Das, M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Loknath Misra, M.L.C. 

8. Babu Brajamohan Panda, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. S, D^ 

10. Rao Bahadur T. Pattabhiramayya Pantalu Gam. 

11. Babu Radharanjan Das, M.L.C. 

12. Sriman Niranjan Patnaik. 

IS. Babu Jagannath Das, M.Aa M.L.O. 
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Bind. 

1. Mr. G. DaviS; LC.S. (Chairman). 

2. Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Khan Sabob Haji Muhammad Umar, 

M.L.C. 

3. Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon, M.L.A. 

4. Dewan Baha(Jur Hiranand Khemsing Advani. 

6. Mr, Q, G . Drewe, 1,0.8, (Secretary), 
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List of witnesses examined orally in public session by the Indian 
Delimitation Committee. 

Punjab witnesses. 


Simla, October 3, 1935, 

1. Mr. M. A. Ghani, M.L.C. . . . . . . Punjab Labour Board, 

2. Mr. M. A. Khan . . . . . . . . Central Labour Federation, 

Punjab. 

3. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, B.A., LL.B.,M.L.C. 

4. KanwarMamraj SinghChohan, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

5. Pandit Nanak Chand, M.A., M.L.C. 

6. Lala Brij Lall, B.A., LL.B. . . . . Hindu Rights Protection 

Board. 


October 4, 1935, 

7. Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, President, Indian Punjab Indian Christian 

Christian Conference. Association. 

8. Babu Hans Raj . . 

9. Mr. Lachman Das 

10. Mr. Modhan Singh, Secretary, Balmik Mandir, 

Simla. 

. 11. Mr. Bakshi Ram, President, Untouchable 
Association, Jullundur City. 

12. Mr. ChambaRam, Vice-President, Punjab 

Balmik Ad-Dharam Mandal. 

13. Babu Mangu Ram 


^Scheduled castes. 


14. Mr. Hazara Ram 

15. Seth Kishen Das 

16. Mr. SukhLal ,. 

17. ' Mr. Swatam Das . . 

18. Mr. Ishar Das, B.A., LL.B. 

19. Rai Bahadur P. Mukerjee, M.L.C. 

20. Rai Bahadur Lala Binda Saran 

21. Mr. J. 0. F. Davidson 

22. Mr.U.N.Sen,aB.E. 

23. Mr. H. J. Martin 

24. Mr. T. K. Santanam 

25. Lt. SardarP. S.Sodhbans 

26. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lai Puri, M.A, 

M.L.a 

27. ShiimatiLekhwati Jain, M.L.C. 

28. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Dm, B.A., LL.D. 


Punjab Ad-Dharam (De- 
pressed Classes) Federa- 
tion, Jullundur City. 

Punjab Provincial Depress- 
ed Classes Association, 
Lahore. 

Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce and Northern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


., Vindian Chamber of Com- 
I merce. 

Women. 

Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab. 


October J, 1935. 

29. Sardar Sampuran Singh, M.L.C. 

30. Rai Bahadur Sardar Basakha Singh 

31. Mr. A. G. Clow, C.S.I., O.I.E., I.C.S. 


32. Mr.R. J.S.Dodd,LaS. 


* *^Sikh community. 

. . Secretary, Government of 
India, Department of In- 
dustries and Labour. 

. . Reforms Commissioner, 
Punjab. 
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Witnesses from: the United Provinces. 


Naini Tal, October 10 ^ 1935 , — 

33. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-Uddin Sahib, 
M.L.C. 

34. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qayum Sahib 

35. Dr. S, M. Elahi 

36. Mr. M. I. Hassan 

37. Mr. Sarwat Yar Khan Sahib . . .. j 

38. Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal Sahib, M.L.C."' 

* 39. Rai Bahadur Pandit Badri Dutt Joshi Sahib. 

40. Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht Sahib, 

B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Almora. 

41. Thakur Indra Smgh, Nayal Sahib, Advocate. 

42. Mr, Mukandi Lai, Lansdowne, Garhwal . . 

43. Pandit Deva Nand Gairola Sahib, B.A., 


I 

^Muhammadans. 


LL. B., Garhwal. 

44. Thakur Jasoud Singh Bisht Sahib, B.A., 

LL.B., Naini Tal. 

45. Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Lai Sahib, Naini Tal . . 

46. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Qayum Sahib. 

Naini Tal. 

47. Lala Mohan Lai Sah Sahib, M.A., LL.B..^ 

48. Rai Sahib Munshi Hari Prasad Tamta Sahib 

49. Babu Ram Sahai Shib 

50. Babu Baldeo Prasad Jaiswal Sahib 

October 11, 1935, [ 

61. Mr. S. M,, Bashir, B.Com. (London), F.R.E.S.’ 

62. Sardar Inder Singh 

53. Lala Padampat Smghania Sahib, President of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

64. Mr. Gur Prasad Kapoor . . 


yKumaon. 


Scheduled castes. 


66. Lala Shri Ram .. 


Me.. Jmig Bahadur Mehrotra ' 

57. Mr. Ram Narain Garg 

58. Rai Sahib Babu Rup Chand Jam Sahib 

59. Mr. Ram Ratan Gupta . . 

60. Mr. H. G. Misra 


^Merchants’ Chamber, Unit- 
f ed Provinces, 


61. Mr. K. M. Purkaystha, M.A. 

62. Mr. Baijnath Mehrotra , . 

63. Lala Kishon Lai Sah Sahib 

64. Mr. Radhey Shiam Agarwala 

65. Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh Sahib,*^ 

B.A., LL.B., M.B.E., M.L.C. 

66. Rai Bahadur Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

67. Rai Bahadur Bhagwan Dass Sahib 

68. Mr. M. L. Gupta, M.A., B, Com. . . 

69. Lala Mohan Lai Sah Sahib, M.A., LL.B. 

70. Mr. Gicdhari Lai Bazaj . . 

71. Mr. Amamath 

72. Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta . , 

73. Mr. Ram Kumar Bhargava 

74. Mr. I. D. Varshnaie |. ^ 

October 12, 1935, 

75. Begum Liaquat Ali lOian Sahiba . . 

76. Lala Shyam Lai Sahib, M.L.C. 

77. Nawabzada Mohammad liaquat Ali Khan'^ 

Sahib, M.A. (Oxon.), M.L,0. [Agra Provmee 

78. Captain Raja Durga Narain Singh Sahib r Ai^ociatiom 

of Tirwa. J 


United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Women. 
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Witnesses from the United Provinces — concld, 

79. Hai Bahadur Eai Indra Narain Sahib . . 

80. Munshi Gajadhar Prasad Sahib, M.A., LL.B. [Agra Province Zamindars* 

M.L.C. j Association* 

81 . Rao Maharaj Singh Sahib of Kasganj . . ^ 

82. Baja Muhammad Amir Ahmad Khan Sahib, 

I^an Bahadur, of Mahmudabad. 

83. B.aja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi Sahib, M.L.C. 

of Pirpur. 

84. Bai Bahadur Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 

Sahib, B.Sc., F.C.S., M L.C., of Moizuddin- 

pur. (^British Indian Association, 

85. Bai Rajeshwar Bali Sahib, BA., O.B.E., f Oudh. 

M.L.C. of Daryabad. 

86. Shoikh Muhammad Habib-XJllah Sahib, 

O.B.E., M.L.C of Saidanpur. 

87. Rai ICrishnapal Smgh Sahib of Birapur 

88. Sheikh Mubashir Husain Qidwai Sahib 

89. Klhan Bahadur Munshi Siddique Ahmad . . 

90. Kunwami Lady Maharaj Singh . . . , Women. 

Witnesses from Bihar and Orissa. 


Ranchi, October 19, 1935. 

91. Rev. B. Das, M.L.C. . . . . . 

92. Babu Ram Narayan, B.A., M.L,C. . . ^Scheduled castes. 
98. Babu Jagjiwan Ram. President, Bihar Pro-J 

vincial Depressed Classes League, Patna. 

94. Mr. V. R. Kalappa, Vice-President, MetaF 

Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

95. Mr. W. y. R. Naidu, General Secretary, 

Metal Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

96. Mr. N. Rama Rao, Assistant Secretary and 

Treasurer, Metal Workers’ Union, Jam- > Labour, 
shedpur. 

97. Mr. K. H Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., Presi- 

dent, Indian Miaers’ Association, Jharia. 

98. Mr. P. C. Bose, Secretary, Indian Miners’ 

Association, Jharia. 

99. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Singh, 

ai.B., M.L.C. 


100. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, M.L.C. 

101. Babu Rameshwar Prashad Singh, M.L.C. 

102. Maulvi Saiyid Hassan. 

103. Mr. S. K. Roy, M.A 

104. Mr. Dhan Masih Panna, B.A. 

105. Mr. Boniface Lakra, M.A., B.L. 

106. Mr. IgnsLS Bek . . 

107. Mrs.S.Lall 

108. Mrs. S. Das, B.A. 

109. Mrs. H. D. Chatterji 

110. Maulvi Abdul Hamid, B.A. 

1 1 1 . Maujvi Shah Maswood Ahmed 

112. Mr, iL B. Chandra, B. Com. (Bom.) 


I Bihar and Orissa Christian 
I Council. 

I Chota Nagpur Catholic 
r Sabha. 

^ Women. 

I Muslim Chamber of Com- 
I merce. 

Bihar and Orissa Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Assam witnesses. 


Shuxong October 28, 19$$. 

113. Sir Syed Muhammad SaaduUa, M.A., B.L., Assam Valley and Upper 
Leader of the Assam Valley Muslim League Assam Muslims. 

Deputation. 



Assam Valley and 
Assam Muslims. 


Upper 
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Assam witnesses— 

114. IGian Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, 

Leader of the Assam Moslem Association 
Deputation. 

116. Khan Sahib Maulvi Sayidur Rahman, M.A., 

B.L., General Secretary, Assam Moslem 
Association, Dibrugarh. 

116. Maulvi Wajid B.L. , Secretary, Anjuman- 

Sabile-Islamia, Gauhati. 

117. Maulvi Ruknuddin Ahmed, Secretary, Dis- 

trict Committee, Assam Muslim Associa- 
tion. 

118. Maulvi Tayebulla, B.Sc., B.L., General 

Secretary, Aussam Valley Moslem League, 

Gauhati. 

119. Mr. F. A. Ahmed, Vice-President, Assam 

Muslim League. 

120. Maulvi A. Nurul Haque, Joint Secretary, 

Anjuman-Sabile-Islamia, Gauhati. 

121. Maulvi Sayid Abdur Rouf, B.L., Barpetta. 

122. Maulvi Derajuddin Ahmed, Jorhat . . 

123. Srijut G. N. Bardaloi, M.A., B.L., Chairman, ] 

Municipal Board, Gauhati 

124. Srijut Jogendranath Barua, B.L., General Sec- 

retary, Assam Association, Gauhati 
126, Mr. E. A. Ahmed . . . . . . 1 

126. Srijut Rajani Kanto Goswami, B L., Gauhati J 

127. Rai Sahib SonadharDas Senapati, President,'^ 

Depressed Classes Association, Assam. 

128. Srijut Mahendxa Lai Das, B.L., M.L.C., 

Nowgong. 

Baba Kpin Bihari Das, Secretary, Depressed 
Surma Valley, 

i^^ssbciaticai, As^am, Sunamganj. 

131. Srijut Ramesh Chandra Das, M.A., B.L. \Depressed Classes Commu- 

132. Srijut Ramnath Das, B.L., Nazira . . f nity of Assam, 

October 29, 1935, 

133. Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Datta, Presi- 

dent, Sylhet Hindu Sabha. 

134. Babu Girindra Kumar Dev, Sylhet Hindu 

Sabha. 

135. Babu B. Bhattachaiyaa, Secretary, Sylhet 

Hindu Sabha. 

136. Babu Ohara Chandra Datta, Shillong 

137. Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury, B.L., 

M.L.C., Habiganj. 

138. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, M.L.A. 

130. Mr, Abdus Sattar, Shillong 

140. Mr. Abdul Hannan Chaudhury 

141. Rai Bahadur Amaj Nath Roy, Leader of the 

Sunamganj Peoples’ Association. 

142. Babu Nagendia Kumar Chaudhury, Secretary, 

Sunamganj Peoples’ Association. 

143. Babu Jotindra Nath Bhadra, Sunamganj 

Peoples’ Association. 

144. Babu Jitindra Nath Roy, B.L., Sunamganj 

Bar Association Deputation. 

146. Maulvi Abdul Hannan Chaudhury 
146. Mis,B. Taylor, Diengdoh, Shillong Womm. 


^ Assam Valley. 


>SoheduIed castes. 




V Surma Valley. 


>Sunamganj, 
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Assam witnesses — coruM. 


147. Srijut Harendra Nath Barua, B.A., Gauhati’] 

148. Snjut Someswar Choudhary, Member, ^Labour. 

Municipal Board, Gauhati. J 

149. Mr. Bodon P. Marak, Baghmara . . 

160. Mr. Benjamin Momin, Tura 


^Garo Bills. 


::1 


Muslim Pishermen com- 
^ munity of Sylhet Bis- 
. . J triot. 


October 30, 1935. 

151. Manlvi Aziznr Rahman, B.A., LL.B. 

162. Mr. Mohamed Wajidullah 

153. Mr. Mohammed IChahlur Rahman 

154. Mr. Mohamed Wans 
165. Haji Mohammed Abdul Ban 

156. Rov. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, M.A., M.L.C. Khasi and Jamtia Bills. 

157. Rai Bahadur Kali Charan Sen, Gauhati . . 

158. Rai Bahadur Mohendra Nath Lahiri, Gauhati j 

169. Rai Sahib Ratneswar Das Gupta, Mangaldai ^Assam Domiciled Peoples 

160. Rai Bahadur Jeban Ram Goenka, Shillong, . J and Settlers Association. 

161. Mr. Ram Sarup Smgh, Gauhati . . . . J 

162. Mr. r. W. Hockenhull, M,L.A. . . . . Labour and Tea Industry. 

163. Rai Sahib Tansukh Rai Sarawgi, Gauhati . . 

164. Mr. Kedarmal Brahmm, Advocate, Gauhati 

165. Mr. Jwala Prasad AgarwaUa, Gauhati 

166. Mr. Ram Kumar Bimmatsinghka, Gauhati )-Marwari Association. 

167. Mr. Ram Narayan AgarwaUa, Gauhati 

168. Mi*. Balchand Sarawgi, Gauhati . . 

169. Mr. Kamakhya Prasad Bajoriya, Shillong. 

Bengal witnesses. 

Caloutta, Ncfo&mb&r 16 1925. 

170. Mr. D. P. Ehaitan 

171. Mr. A. L. Ojha 

172. Mr. M. P. Gandhi 

173. Sir Abdul B!alim Ghuznavi, Kt., M.L.A. 

174. Mirza Abel Hasan Ispahan!, M.A., LL.B. 

(Cantab). 


^Indian Chamber 
Commerce. 

^Moslem Chamber 
Commerce. 


oi 


November 18, 1935. 

175. Mr. N. R. Sarkar 

176. Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., M.L.C. 

177. Mr. D. N. Sen 

178. Mr. S. C. Sen 

179. Mr. M. N. Mookharji, M.L.C. 

180. Babu Amulyadhone Ray, B.L., M.L.C. 

181. Babu Aprakash Gayen 

182. Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Secretary,' 

AH Bengal Muslim Ladies Association 

183. Mrs. N. C. Sen 

184. Mrs. P. K. Bose, M.B.E. 

186. Mr. K C. Roy Chaudhury, M.L.C. 

186. Mr. Aftab AU 

187. Mr. S. C. Sep, B.L 

188. Mr. Fadz Ahmad, B.L., Bengal Mariners^ 

Union. 

189. Mr. A Zaman 

November 19, 1935. 

190. Mr. F. W. Hockenhull, Indian Tea Asso- 

eiation. 


-►Bengal National Chamber 
of CJommerce. 

Indian Mining Federa- 
tion. 

AU Bengal Depressed 
Classes Federation. 


VAU India 
Conference. 


Women’s 


y Bengal Trade ^Unions 
r Federation. 


Tea Industry 
Tea Gardens). ^ 
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Bengal witnesses— conftZ. 

191. Mr. H. A. Antarobus, Chairman, Indian Tea” 

Association, Calcutta. 

192. Mr. J. S. G-raham, Chairman, Darjeeling and 
Dooars Sub-Committee, Indian Tea Asso- 
tion. 

193. Mr. J. Edmond, Chairman, Dooars Planters 

Association. 

194. Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, Kt., 

C.I.E. 

195. Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M.L.A. 

196. Mr. A. M. Poddar, M.L.C. 

197. Mr.A.K.Ghose 

198. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E., LE.S. 


fTea Industry (Bengal Tea 
Gardens). 


>-Marwari Association. 

■‘Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Reforms Commissioner and 
Joint Secretary (eas-ofifi- 
cio) to the Government of 
Bengal ; Formerly Labour 
Commissioner, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 


Madras witn^ses. 


Madras, November 26, 1925. 

199. Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillai, M.A., Indian Christians. 

LS.O.,M.L.C. 

200. Mr. T. Arumamatham, B. A., B.L. 

201. Rao Bahadur K. V. Knshnaswami Ayyar 

202. Diwan Bahadur Govindos Chathurbhooja- 

doss. 

203. Rao Sahib L. C. Guruswamy, President, 

Arundhatya Maha Sabha. 

204. Mr. C. Abdul Hakim Sahib . . . . ^ 

206. Rao Sahib T. S. Kaohapakesa Mudaliar, B.A. Southern India . Chamber 
206. Mr. P. /■ 

Tettiyar NTattukkottai Nagarthars^ 


Indian Christians. 

University. 

Commerce. 

Scheduled cs/stes. 


of Chettinad. 

208. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. 

209. Rao Sahib N. Sivaraj, B.A., B.L., M.L. C. . 

210. Mr. P. V. Rajagopal PiUai. M.L.C., F.A.V. 

211. Mr. J. Sivashanmugam, M.A. 

November 27, 1935. 

212. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M.A, 

213. Mr. V. Chakrrai Ghettiar, B.A., B.L. 

214. Mr. G. Ramanjulu Naidu 

215. Mx. G, Chelvapthy Chettiar 

216. Mr. S. Ahmad Sheriff . . 


Association. 
Scheduled castes. 

^Scheduled castes. 

Madras Labour Union. 

I 

^Madras Labour Union. 


'2YI. Mr. C. V. Theagarajan 

218. Mr. V. Adikesavalu 

219. Mr. K. V. Bakthavatsalu 

220. Mr. 0. Basudev,M.L.C. 

221. Mr. K. R. Avadhani, B.A., B.L. 

222. Mr. M. S. Kotiswaram, B.A., B.T, 

223. Mr. T, V. K Naidu .. 


224. Rao Bahadur B. Srinisvasan,M,L,C. 

225. MissM. JanaMAnamal ' 

226. Mrs. M. K. Ramayya, B.A., L.T. v. r 

227. Mrs. K. Alamelumangathayaiam]nal,M.L.Oj 


Buckingham and Car- 
natic MiU Employees’ 
Union. 

. . ^Actual workers, Bucking- 
. ham and Carnatic MOls. 
. . ] Labour Sub-Committee of 
> the Provincial Delimi- 
. . J tation Committee. 

. . South Indian 
. Workmre^ Unioii, 
nopofy. 

. . Schedule castes. 
v.\w©mea.r 
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Madras witnesses— con<<?. 

228. Mrs. Mona Hensman, B.A., Hons. (London), Women. 

Vice-President, World’s Executive of Y. W. 

a A. 

November 28, 1935, 

229. Sir William Wright, Kt., O.B.E. .. .. Madras Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

230. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, M.A., B.L., ^ 

M.L.C. >Muiiammadaais. 

231. Mr. B. Pooker Sahib Bahadur, B.A., B.L., J 
M.L.O. 

232. Mr. V. Yenkateswara Sastralu . . . . Andhra Chamber of Com* 

merce. 

Nagpur witnesses. 


Nagpub, December 3, 1935, 

233, Mr. S. B. Tambe . . . . . . " 

234. Mr. E. A. Kanitkar, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Buldana (Berar). 

236. Mr. S. K. Qazi, Izardar, Yeotmal .. Deputation of the Berar 

236. Rao Bahadur K. W. Brahma, B.A., LL.B., All-Parties Committee. 
C.I.E., M.B.E., Amraoti. 

237. Mr. M. S. Aney,B.A., LL.B.,M.L.A., Yeot- ^ 
mal. 


238. Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gk)ur, Kt. M.A., 

D.C.L, (Oxon.), LL.B. (Cantab.), D. litt. 

239. Mr. S. C. Dube, Hoshangabad . . 

240. The Honourable Mr. V. V. Kalikar, B.A. 

LL.B., Nagpur. 

241. Rai Bahadur Dadu Dawarka Nath Singh, > Central Provinces’ 

M,L.C., Seom. Deputation. 

242. Mr, Sanaiullah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

243. Bai Sahib Lala Jai Narain, M.L.C. 

244. Mr. D. T. Mangahnoorti, B,A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

245 Mr. Eangshah Bapu, Zamindarof Palasgarh, 

Chanda District. 

J)eGember 4, 1935, 

246. Rao Sahib R.W.Fulay, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 1 


247. Mr. Moti Ram Bansi Mahar 

248. Mr. Nathu Upasia Puljhale 

249. Mr. Jeolang Moti Ram 

260. Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C., All-India De- * 
pressed Classes Association, Amraoti. 

261. Mr. D. K. Bhagat, Depressed Classes 
Federation; President, Central Provinces 
and Berar Matang Society. 


^Labour. 


^Scheduled castes. 


Bombay witnesses. 

Bombay, December 9, 1935, 

M2. Sir John Abercrombie, Kt. . . . . \Bombay Chamber of 

. 263, Mr. W, G. Lely . . . . . . j Commerce. 

M4, Mr. L. A. Strcmaeh . . . . . . Bombay Preeidehoy Trades 

AASooiation. 

256. Mr. Mstttu Subedar . . . . . , 

266. m, L, B. Tairsee, M.L.0 Vlndian Merchants’ 

267. Mr. J. E. Mdb.ta, M.A. .. .. J Chamber. 

268. Mr, A. M; Sbefkh. . , . , . . Muslim Political Associa- 

tion, Surat District. 

269. Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

260. Lady Ramabai Pradhan Wopaen., 
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Bombay witnesses— 


261. Mrs. Faiz B. Tyabji . . 

262. Mrs. Wilkie Brown 

263. Rao Bahadur R. S. Asavale, M.L.G., J.P. 

264. Mr. J. E. Gennings, C.B.E., Commissioner 

of Labour, Bombay. 

265. Mr. R. R. Bakhale, M.L.C., General Secre- 

tary, National Trades Union Federation. ^ 
December 10, 1935, 

266. Sir Hormasji Mody, Kt., M.L.A. .. 

267. Mr. T. Maloney . . 

268. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 

M.B.E. 

269. Mr. C. M. Parekh 

270. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . . 

271. Mr. G. I. Patel 

272. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

J.P., M.L.C. 

273. Mr. A. V. Thakkar, General Secretary, 

Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

274. Dr. Alban D’Souza, M.L.C. 

275. Rev. R. S. Modak, M.L.0, 

December 11, 1935. 

276. Mr. Mukandray Benjamin 

277. Miss Sarah Paul. . 

278. Sir Rafi-ud-Din Ahmad, Kt. 


^Women. 


Labour. 


C.I.E.,*' 


D.Sc.,' 


^Bombay 

Association. 


Millowners’ 


-East India Cotton 
Association, Ltd. 
Ahmedabad Millowners* 
Association. 

Scheduled Castes. 

Scheduled castes. 




Indian Christians. 


279. The Hon’ble Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, Kt., Presi. 

dent, Bombay Legislative Council. 

280. Sir Govmdrao Balwant Pardhan, Kt. 

281. Mr. Meyer Nissim . . . . . . 

282. SirJr - ~ - 


^Gujerat Indian Christians. 

Muhammadans of Gujerat 
and Central and Southern 
Divisions. 

Surat Muhammadans. 



Mtoioipal 

poration. 


Cor- 


Earachi witness^. 

December 16, 1935. 

285. Klhan Bahadur Syed Mahmud Shah, M.B.E., Single verstis plural mem- 


I.P. 

286. Elhan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro, M.L.C. 

287. Mr. Bhoj Smg G. Pahlajani 

288. Mrs. Hatim B. Tyabji 

289. Dr. K. Tarabai . . 

290. Miss Agnes Eiemchand . . 

291. MKss Thakuribai Lakhani 
December 17, 1935. 

292. Mr. G. BE. Raschen 


^ ber constituencies. 

•j 

. . Urban verstie Rtct^al Repre- 
sentation. 

. , Women. 

. . "] All-India Womej^i’s Con- 
.. ^ ference — Sind Consti- 
. , J tuency. 


Karachi Ch£smber of 
merce. 

Commerce. 


Com* 


293. Mr. B. T. Thakur, Manager of the Central 

Bank of India, Ltd., Karachi. 

294. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla, K.C.S.L," 

M.L.A. 

295. Mir Bun'dehali Elhan Talpur, M.L,C., Presi- >- Landholders. 

dent, Sind Jagirdar'S .^sociation, Hyder- 
abad. J 

296. Khan Bahadur Haji Ghulam Nabi Shah, DistiibatJon of sea^ 

M.B.E., M,L.C. 
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Karachi witnesses — Mntd. 

297. Seth Udhavdas Thanwerdas , 

298. Mr, S. S. Tolaiii,M.L.C U* . 

299. Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas, President, 

Sind Hindu Sabha. J 

300. Mr. Jamshed Nnsserwanji Mehta .. 

> Labour. 

301. Mr, Naraindas Anandji Bechar . . . J 

302. Shaikh Abdul Majid Lilaram, M.L.C. . . Karachi City Muhammadan 

seats 

303. Mr. Mahomed Hashim Gazdar, M.L,C. . . Single versus plural mem- 

ber Constituencies. 

Peshawar witnesses. 

Peshawar, December 21, 19B5* 

304. Mr. Peer Bukhsh Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. Peshawar City. 

305. Khanzada Ghulam Ahmad . . . . Kohat. 

306. Khan Sahib Ghazi Mir Jan Khan . . . . ^ 

307. Khan Sahib Sher Jan Khan . . . . ^ Wazir tribes. 

308. IVlr. Ghulam Jilani Khan . . . . . . J 

309. Mr. Muhammad Satwar Khan, Tarkheli . . Haripur tahsil. 

310. Miss Rafi, Head Mistress, Government Normal Women. 

School for Women, Peshawar. 

311. Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad Amin^ 

Khan, O.B.E., M.L.O., of Shamsabad. 

312. Major Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan, 

Sardar of Kot Pateh Khan. 

313. Sardar Dost Muhammad Khan, 

O.B.E,, Thatta. 

314. Sardar Mumtaz Ali Khan, Campbellpur. VAttock. 

315. Pir Syed Lai Badshah, Sajjadanashin, 

Makhad. 

316. Khan Bahadur Mahk Muhammad Khan, 

Zaildar Jamman. 

317. Mahk Sher Muhammad Khan 
, 318. Sardar Ahmad Buksh Klhan 


Delhi witnesses. 

New Delhi, December 30, 1936. 

319. Lala Padampat Singhania . . . Federation of Indian Cham- 

^ bers of Commerce and 

320. Mr. D. G. Mulherkar . . . . . . J Industry. 

January 2, 1936. 

321. Mr.A.G, aow,C.S.L,C.LE..LO.S. .. Secretary to the Govern- 

ment of India, Depart- 
ment ot Industries and 
Labour. 

322. The Hon’ble Mr. T. A, Stewart, O.S.L, LC.S. Secretary to the Govern- 

ment of India, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Jmmxry3,1936. 

323. Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer, M.L.A. 

324. Mr. L R Blackwell, M.C., M.L.A, . 

325. Mr. B, Shiva Rao, M.A, . . 

326. Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., J.P. 

327. Mr, Syed Munawar, M.L.C., J.P. . 

328. Mr. M. S. Kotiiswaram, B.A.^ B.T, . 
Hmvary 9, 1936. 

329. Mr. BL A. Antrobus 

330. Mr. J. S. Graham 

331. Mr. J. A. Milligan, M.L.A. 


VAssociated G&afhbers of 
J C^nmeroe of India. 

[National Trades Dhion 
, J Federation. 



Indian Tea< 
Oaloutta. 


AssooiatioB, 
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INDflX. 


Paba. Paob. 


iSOBIGINALS 

Oliristiaii 

EfEeot on distiibution of seats between Central Provinoes 
- andBerar. 

AoKSrO'WliBDaMllNTS 

Agba— 

Relative representation as compared with Oudh 
University 

Zamindars-— Landholders’ constituencies 
Zamindars — ^Landholders’ constituencies (F. A.) 


176, 603 69, 219 

191, 196 73, 75 

3, 1, 275 


125, 126 
379 
399—409 
665 


Ahmbdabad Mill-Owitbrs’ Association 

Ahmedabad Textile Laboitb Association 
Ajmbb-Mbewaea — 

Seat in Council of State 
Seat in Federal Assembly . . 
Allahabad Uhtvbbsitt 
Allied Castes . . . . . . 

Ambedkab, Db. B. E. 

Andhra Chambbb of Commeecb 

Andhba Unxvebsitt 

ANQLO-iNDrAN OONSTTinTENOIBS — 

Bengal . . 

Bihar . . 

Bombay 

Offlitral Provinoes and Berar 
Cot^oil of State 

Distribution of ^tg be^een Provinces 


K t»Ji nTiifel 


Punjab . . 

Qualifications of candidates and deotois 
United Provinces. . 

Annamalai UmvEEsirr 
Assam — 

Backward Areas and Tribes constituencies 
Commerce constituencies . . 


449-60, 660, 653 

518, 620 

693, 717 
692 
379 
92 
279-80 
440-1, 445, 662 


676 

679 

575 

580 

693-4 

' ' 674 

574—80 
578 
571-2 
577 
> i79 


616 

422,426,472—6 


Distribution of seats between Assam and Surma Valleys 221 — 7 

Distribution of seats in P. L. A. .. .. .. 216 

European constituencies .. .. .. .. 592 

Indian Christian constituencies . . . . , . 603 — 5 

Labour constituencies . . . . . . . . 482, 484, 545, 

648—69 


Preparatory work by Local Gfovemment 
Provincial Legislative Council 
Scheduled caste constituencies ' . . 

Seats in Counoibof State . . 

Seats m Federal Assembly 
Single-member constituencies 
Statistics 

Territorial constituencies . . 

Urban and rural representation 
Women’s constituencies . . 

Assocuated Ohawbebs of Commbboe , , 
Attock Distbiot- 


217 
621, 646-7 

322-3 
693, 711 
669, 685 

218 
216 

215—230 
24,218-9 
326, 364-6 
656 
169 


> 51 

) 13 

) 146-150 
; 240 

\ 164, 234, 

235 
191, 192 

249, 267 
248 
139 
38 
104-6 
146, 162, 

236 
139 

210 
211 
210 
211 
249, 250 
209 
209 
209—211 
211 

209 

210 
139 

223 
154^.156, 
174—75 
83—86 
^1 
214 
218—19 
129, 129, 
200 , 201 
—08 
81 

224, 232 
118—19 
249,268 
242,246 
' 82 
-81 
81—87 
10.82 
121, 133 
236 
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B 

BAOErwARD Areas aitd Tribes Oonstitui^oies — 

Para. 

Page. 

Assam . . 

, . 

615 

223 

Bihar . . 

. . 

613 

222 

Bombay 

. * 

613-4 

222 

Central Provmces and Berar 

. . 

610-1 

221 

Distribution on seats between Provinces 

. . 

606 

220 

Madras . . 

. . 

609 

220 

Method of election 

. . 

608 

220 

Orissa . » . . . . ^ . . 

. . 

612 

221 

Preference for reserved seats in Bihar 

. . 

181 

70 

Qualifications of candidates 

. • 

607,620 

220, 223 

Qualifications of electors .. ^ 

, . 

607, 616—9 

220, 223 

Use of single non-transferable vote in Bihar 
Beegal — 

• • 

53 

21 

Anglo-Indian constituencies 

, . 

576 

210 

Commerce constituencies . . 

•• 

. . 422, 453—60 164, 166— 

170 

Distribution of seats in P. L. A. 

• • 

94 

39 

European constituencies . . 

, . 

587 

213 

Indian Christian constituencies 

. , 

596 

216 

Labour constituencies 

• • 

482, 522—7 

179, 193- 
94 

Landholders’ constituencies 

•• 

385, 396—8 

142, 144. 
45 
40,43 

Muhammadan seats 


. . 96—8, 106-7 

Preparatory work by local Government 

. . 

95 

39 

Provincial Legislative Council 

•• 

621, 641-2 

224,230- 

31 

44, 108, 
113-14 

Scheduled caste constituencies 

•• 

.. 109,289,306-7 

Seats in Council of State . . 

•• 

693, 702—5 

249, 252- 
53 

234, 235- 
36 

Seats in Pederal Assembly (Commerce) 

•• 

651, 654-5 

Seats in Pederal Assembly (Labour) , . 

. . 

669,680-1 

242,246 

Seats in Pederal Assembly (Landholders) 

. . 

659, 664 

239,240 

Statistics 

, , 

93 

39 

Territorial constituencies , . 

, , 

93—113 

39-^ 

University constituencies . . 

, , 

376—84 

139—141 
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